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CONVERSIONS TO ISLAM: TN THE VALLEY 
|». OF KASHMIR 


by 
AZIZ AHMAD 
Toronto 


The case of the conversions to Islam in Kashmir was slightly dif- 
ferent to that of all of the other Muslim majority areas in south 
Asia. Throughout the centuries it has been a cultural watershed 
between Central and South Asia. Islam came to the valley of Kash- 
mir directly from Central Asia and ‘Khurasan’ and not through the 
South. In dress, life-style and to some extent in architecture it has 
retained certain Central Asian features. The processes of conversion, 
and their historical sequences in Kashmir are clearer than in other 
Muslim majority areas. s 

In the middle of the twentieth century almost ninety percent of 
the population of the Valley was Muslim. In the 13th century at 
the time of Marco Polo's travels! it was solidly Hindu with perhaps 
pockets of Buddhism. Under the Hindu räjas that ruled before the 
rise of the first Muslim dynastie ruler, Shah Mir, the power-groups 
seem to have had a regional basis. They coalesced or divided into 
factions, either in support of their sovereigns or in revolt, — a pattern 
of elite power-distribution which was not very different from either 
that of Central or South Asia. The sovereignty of the Räja was, 
however, comparatively fragile. | 

It was overwhelmed easily by a series of Mongol onslaughts. Some 
of these have been mentioned by the ll-Khànid historian Rashid 
al-din Fadl-Alläh, based on the account of the Buddhist monk, 
Kamälashri, and recently analysed by Karl Jahn.? The first of these 


My thanks are due to Professors L. M. Kenny, R. M. Smith and N. K. Wagle 
for their suggestions. 


1 TH. Yule, The Book of Ser Marco Polo, Tandon 1903, I, 175; and Yule’s 
Note, Ibid., 178. 

2 Rashid al- din Fadl-Allāh, Jämt‘ al- tawürikh, RAS, Ms. 27; Topkapisaray 
Ms. 940, and B. M. Add. 7628, relevant portions reproduced in facsimiles ir 
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was a devastating invasion by Ukutu Noyön, under the orders of 
Ögedei Qa’än (1227-1241). Ukutu defeated Ramadéva.? A second 
Mongol invasion was led by Säli Noyön and Takudar during the 
reign of Mangu Qa'àn (1251-60) and Hulagu. Qublay Qa’än (1260- 
1294) appointed Lakshamadéva as the vassal Räja of Kashmir.* 


Most ruinous of these Mongol invasions was the third one by — 


Dalacha (or Dulacha) probably a vassal or a N oyön of the Chaghtay 
Mongol Khanate which occurred in o. 1320 A.D. Though he had 
Turks and Täjiks in his force, as J onaräja has pointed out, these 
elements were quite common in the Mongol armies of Central Asia. 
Itis very improbable that, being a noyôn, he was himself either a 
Muslim or a Turk. His name, Dalacha or Dulacha, does not cor- 
respond to any Turkish (Oghüz) names listed by Käshghari, or to 
any word in the pre-thirteenth century. Turkish. Haydar Malik, 
who generally relies on the Rajatarangini for the history of pre- 
Islamic and early Islamic Kashmir but also accommodates in his 
narrative à number of Kashmiri local traditions current when he 
composed his history under J ahàngir (1605-1627) describes Dalacha 
as à Mongol.° Abu’l-Fadl’s account? composed a generation earlier 
is based either on another oral tradition or partly a confused inven- 
tion. The very transformation of the.name Dalacha or Dulacha into 
Duljü (Diljü?) by Abu’l-Fadl, if analysed, would show that the 
Kashmiri suffix jā (a term denoting respectable position) was com- 
mon in the Mughal period as it is today in Kashmir. It is a cognate 
of Hindi jè and Braj Bhäsha jiu, quite common terms of respectful 
address in the age of Akbar (1556-1605), Abu’l-Fadl’s account of 
the historical situation of Dalacha as a commander of the ‘King of 
Qandahar’ is incorrect, for, as Mohibul Hasan has pointed out, 
Qandahar was not ruled by any independent dynasty at that time 
(c. 1320), but was in possession of Ghiyath al-din Kurt, the ruler of 
Hardt as a vassal of the Il-Khänids.8 It is much more likely that as 





Karl Jahn, Rashid al-din’s History of India, Hague, 1965; and analysed by 
him. See also Karl Jahn, ‘A note on Kashmir and the Mongols,’ Central 
Asiatic Journal, 2 (1956), 176-80. 

* Or Rajadeva as suggested by Karl Jahn, CAJ, 177. 

* Karl Jahn, CAJ, 178. 

* Iam grateful to my colleague, Professor Eli Birnbaum in helping me in 
the investigation of this point. 

° Haydar Malik, Ta’rikh-i Kashmir, I. O. Pers. Ms. 510, f. 95». 
Abu'l-Fadl, A’in-i Akbari, Eng. tr. H. S. Jarrett, II, 1949, 381. 

Mohibul Hasan, Kashmir under the Sultans, Srinagar, 1974, 33. 
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a Noyön of the Chaghtäys, Dalacha invaded Kashmir through 
Ladäkh and Zoji La pass, as suggested by Stein, rather than through 
the Jhelum valley as narrated by Abu'l-Fadl. This point has been 
discussed here in detail to underline the fact that Dalacha's invasion 
was not a Turkish raid of adventure, but a typical totally devas- 
tating and destructive Mongol invasion, as a result of which “Kash- 
mir became almost like a region before the creation, a vast field with 
few men, without food and full of grass."? General massacres and 
the turning of grain-producing fields into pastures for horse-grazing 
are typical features of the Mongol invasions of early periods, though 
by no means confined only to them. 

These Mongol invasions, especially the last under Dalacha, created 
a vacuum in population; and, as probably the élite suffered most, 
they shattered the earlier power-strueture of factions and left 
power-vacuums in which new factions could gain a foothold. All 
these factors created opportunities for the creation and strength of 
a more electic faction under the leadership of a Muslim adventurer, 
either a local convert or descendant of an earlier immigrant of few 
generations, Shah Mir, the most shrewd of power-faction leaders, 
who declared himself ultimately the first Muslim Sultan of Kashmir. 

Islam and Muslims had been familiar and eclectically acceptable 
to the Hindu Räjas and the Hindu élite of Kashmir, as they were to 
the Hindu Räjas like the Zamorin of Calicut and others in Southern 
India since a much earlier period in history. Saivite Brahmanism of 
Kashmir was élitist, exclusive, apolitical, and though it had a nexus 
of relationship of bestowal of blessing and religious sanctity in 
relationship to the political factions and the ruling élite of Kshatriya 
varna, it seems to have been, compared to Brahmanism elsewhere 
in the sub-continent, out of touch with the two lower varnas and 
other professional or lower jätis and their particular little traditions. 
This hypothesis is borne out by the seizure of the sovereignty of the 
Valley by Rinchana (1320-23), a Buddhist adventurer from Ladakh 


° Jonaräja, Srivara et.al., Dvitya, Tritiya and Chaturthi Rajatarangini, ed. 
M. Troyer, Calcutta, 1835, (Jonaräja, 141, 170); ed. Peterson, Bombay 1896, 
141; H. C. Ray, The Dynastic History of Northern India, Delhi 1973, I, 
178-79. 

10 J. C. Chatterjea, Kashmir Saivism, Srinagar 1914; for secondary hagio- 
graphy, Sa‘adat Muhammad Shah, Bulbul Shah Sahib (Urdu), Lahore 1941. 
Primary source, Jonaräja, Räjataringinz eterson, 19; (Eng. tr. Dutt), - 
ITT, 191. 
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in the early fourteenth century, who was converted to Islam by a 
Muslim dervish of little tradition whose name Bulbul Shàh may or 
may not be apocryphal, at his accession. This happened because the 
Saivite Brahman religious hierarchy refused to admit him to the 
Kshatriya varna!? which had been the common practice of the ab- 
sorption of the foreign invaders in north-west India for several 
centuries into the social fabrie of Hindu society, and helping them 
with a local power-base. This precedent must have encouraged 
Shah Mir himself with the support of whatever Muslim element was. 
available in the valley converted from various jàti-clusters at this 
early stage. 

Taking the ecological factors and features of the Valley of Kash- 
mir into consideration, the occupational distribution of the various 
jäti-clusters in the early fourteenth century could not have been 
very different from what it is now: Below the upper two varnas, the 
Vai$yas may have been mainly merchants involved in the trade of 
local produce as well as imports from the regions to the north of the 
Qarägorum range; Sudras, as well as perhaps other jatis, hierarchi- 
cally higher or lower, formed the agrarian base of the Valley; Gu- 
jars," were pastoralists or milkmen, either nomads or living on the 
mountain slopes where summer pasturage is abundant or in the 
outskirts of the towns where they could sell the livestock they 
reared to other urban jätis, milkmen, butchers and furriers. Then 
there must have been the lowest service jatis at the bottom of the 
pollution index, the chamärs (leather-workers) and the sweepers. 
In between the upper and lower service jätis there were the indis- 
pensable hänjıs (mänjhis), boatmen as well as fishermen. 

The very fact of the conversion of the Buddhist Rinchäna to 
Islam shows that Buddhism was no longer available as a power-base, 
possibly not even as the religion of any significant number of house- 
holds, though it might have stayed on in the monasteries,!? whereas 
a sizeable converted Muslim nucleus had already grown in 
urban centres, probably a mélange of converts from various local 
professional jätis with a veneer of religious normative identity 
brought into Kashmir from a very small minority of Muslim immi- 


. " For Gujars see P. K. Khatana, Gujar, Gujart awr Gujardesh, Delhi, n.d. 

` 12 For the spread of the Buddhism of the Sarvätivädins, the Mahayana and 
the work of Buddhist philosophers in Kashmir as late as the ninth century, 
see A. K. Warder, Indian Buddhism, Delhi 1970, 291—92, 341, 464, 481. 
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grants from abroad, most of whom would have been traders m furs 
and wool. Some of them were soldiers; others, converts from ‘higher’ 
service jätis and were material available for soldiery? to various 
leaders of politieal-military factions, among whom Islam made 
hardly any headway in the first three decades of the fourteenth 
century, with the exception of Shah Mir; but this latter statement 
cannot be asserted with certainty, as the two principal Sanskrit 
historians, Jonaräja and Srivara, whom latter Persian historians of 
Kashmir as well as the Mughal historians follow as the only source, 
apart from oral traditions, invariably found it more convenient to 
call Hindu nobles converted to Islam by their Hindu rather than 
their Muslim names, as in the case of Sikandar’s (1389-1413) zea- 
lously neo-Muslim and iconoclastie minister, Suhabhatta; and his 
brother and several other converted nobles up to the reign of Zayn 
al-‘Abidin (1420-70). 

Long before the time of Rinchana and Shäh Mir, commercial and 
ethnic contacts existed between Kashmir on the one hand and the 
people of ‘Khuräsän’ and “Turkistan’ (ranging from the Oxus to 
Yärgand and Kashghar). According to Kalhana, Vajraditya the 
son of Lälitaditya (724-60) sold Kashmiri people, [presumably 
women of the ‘low’ jätis] to Muslim slave merchants, and allowed 
Muslim social practices to prevail in the valley [presumably through 
Turkish Muslim traders from across'the Qaraqorum range]. Harsa 
(1089-1101) and Bhik$achara (1120-21) employed mercenary Mus- 
lim soldiers of fortune. By the time of Marco Polo Hindu butcher 
jätis had already accepted Islam, 5 as by doing so they could achieve 
emancipation from the stigma of pollution. An even more plausible 
cause of their conversion seems to have been merely economic, a8 
by that time there must have also been a large Muslim clientele in 
Kashmir’s urban towns which could only eat meat killed according 
to the Muslim religious formula, and could still retain their Hindu 
(largely Kshatriya) clientele. 

These early Muslims of Kashmir, whose presence at least, if not 
their position as a considerable military component (for which we 
do not have sufficient evidence), made both Rinchana and Shäh 
Mir appear to the Hindu political and military élite as acceptable 


13 Jonaräja (Dutt), 95; Srivara (Dutt), 284, 313; Mohibbul Hasan, 226. 

^ Kalhana, Rajatarangini, ed. A. Stein, IV, v, 397; VII, v. 1149; VIII, vs. 
885-86. 

15 Yule, Marco Polo, I, 176-717. 
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rulers, and basically not very different from themselves. For at that 
stage Islam in Kashmir was as tolerant and eclectic as the Hinduism 
of Kashmir, despite whatever opposition or lack of opposition the 
Saivite Brahman élite may have ineffectively offered, as it has been 
seriously taken note of by both Jonaräja and Srivara. It was an 
Islam of one or several ‘little traditions,’ basically syncretic, adopt- 
ing local Hindu life-styles, dress (which was not very different from 
Central Asian), manners and customs. It had been planted in Kash- 
mir by merchants and soldiers, from whom it spread to the families 
of the sections of ‘service’ jätis they employed or patronised and, 
as elsewhere in the sub-continent, through hypergamy and con- . 
cubinage involving the non-Muslim women of these ‘service’ jätis. 
Compared to the trickle of 'Islamization' of the Great Tradition 
brought every year from abroad by merchants who arrived late in 
the Spring and returned before winter to their cities like Kashghar, 
Yarqand or cities of the ‘Khurasan,’ the basic Islamic model was 
the travelling or immigrant Süfi of the ‘little tradition,’ the Qalan- 
dar and the dervish. Traditional historiography follows hagiology 
in attributing the conversion of Rinchana to a Gott or dervish of this 
category whose very name, Bulbul Shàh,!$ sounds eponymous, as 
it sums up a mytho-poetic compliment to his eloquence by calling 
him a bulbul (nightingale) combined with ‘shah,’ was applied 
generally in the later Indo-Islamic hagiological tradition to a ‘saint’ 
of the ‘little tradition’ in the seventeenth century and since then, 
but very rarely before that when it was used only in its original 
sense for a king. From this it would follow that the quarter in 
Srinagar named Bulbulnagar was so named in the later seventeenth 
century, probably under Shah Jahan or Awrangzib; or even later. 
The legend that Bulbul Shah was a disciple of Ni‘mat-Allah Farsi a 
Sufi of the Suhrawardiyya order,?’ has a strong flavour of modern 
politicized hagiography. The tangible kernel of truth remains only 
this much that Rinchäna, a Ladakhi Buddhist who had seized the 
throne of Kashmir c. 1320, did not feel secure on his throne as a 
Buddhist and was refused conversion to Hinduism, his first choice, "8 
made Islam his second choice, to which he was converted by a 
qalandar or dervish. As a member of the Muslim minority of un- 


16 Haydar Malik, op.cit., I. O. Ms. 1025-1038. 

1! Majmii‘a dar ansäb-i masha ikh-4 Kashmir, A. S. B. Pers. Ms. 79, f. 1068, 
cited by Mohibbul Hasan, 39. 

15 Jonaräja, (Dutt), ITI, 191. 
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known percentage, but considered both familiar and harmless 
already in the urban centres of the Valley, the majority of the Hindu 
ruling élite accepted him as their King. 

Rinchäna set a precedence, and à model which opened the pro- 
spect of an avenue for Shäh Mir's ambition which at a particular 
stage in his career came to have sovereignty as its goal. Shàh Mir's 
whole career as a military faction leader and as a palace politician 
leading to his seizure of throne in 1339 shows that he was working 
for his own glory, and not for the conversion of Kashmir into an 
Islamie state. He knew that if Rinchàna had had no success in being 
admitted to the fold of Hinduism as & Kshatriya by the Saivite 
Brahman priesthood, but could be acceptable as à Muslim ruler by 
a Hindu military and political élite, so too, could he, especially as he 
was already the leader of one of the most powerful factions of that 
élite and had showed his loyalty to the Kashmiri power structure in 
his röle as one of the defenders of Kashmir against the savage raid 
of Acbala!? or Urdil? during the reign of Udayänadeva (1323-38), 
the restored Hindu King of Kashmir, though the invader, Achala, 
or Urdil, was a fellow-Muslim, probably a Qarä’una Turk.?! 

Though numismatic evidence?? shows that Shäh Mir (1339-42) 
adopted the title Sultän Shams al-din on his assumption of sover- 
eignty or a little later, it still remains doubtful whether ‘Shäh Mir’ 
was his proper name or merely a popular nomenclature, as both 
components of the name, shäh and mir (> amir) suggest the rank 
of a ruler or a noble; and concurrently or alternatively some hint at 
his ‘sanctity,’ as both these affixes were applied to the names of 
. Sufi shaykhs. Shah Mir was probably a descendant of a convert 
from Hinduism only a few generations earlier, probably by some 
Sufi or dervish of a ‘little tradition.’ His apocryphal ancestry as a 
descendant of the Pändüs is mentioned by the Indian historians of 
the late sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, Nizäm al-din 


1 Jonaräja, ed. Calcutta, 1835, 25. 

2 Haydar Malik, op.cit., Bibl. nat. Suppl. persan 253 (Blochet, 625), f. 33v. 
22 Neither Achala (ef. Jonaräja) nor Urdil (cf. Haydar Malik) are Turkish 
names; but very different corruptions of a hitherto unidentified name. In 
view of the numerous raids by Qarä’una Turks in various directions in 
Khuräsan and on the north-western borders of India it is suggested that 
Achala/Urdil might have been a Qarä’una adverturer. cf. Jean Aubin, ‘L’Eth- 
nogenése des Qaraunas,’ Turcica, I (1969). 

22 (C. J. Rodgers, “The Square Silver Coins of the Sultans of Kashmir,’ 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, LIV (1885), 92. 
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Ahmad?? and Firishta,?? reflecting, presumably, an oral tradition. 
But another oral tradition current in the Valley about the same 
time is reflected m Haydar Malik's account? and suggests that he 
was à Pathàn soldier of fortune from Swät. On the basis of the 
analysis of his whole political and military career before 1339, this 
latter oral tradition seems less probable, but cannot be entirely 
ruled out. However, his principal contribution to the spread of 
Islam in Kashmir was that he founded the first Muslim dynasty in 
the valley which, until the reign of Sikandar (1389-1413), was in no 
sense the ruler of à Muslim state. Its political and military élite 
continued to be composite without much religious tension some of 
which bore Muslim names but had a Hindu Kshatriya life-style until 
its exposure to the Islamie Great Tradition by the visits of Sayyid 
‘Ali Hamadäni, the last of which, according to the hagiographical 
tradition, took place in 1383. Until then the Muslim Sultans and 
their newly-converted Muslim nobility which had been growing in 
numbers were indistinguishable from the largely Hindu nobility in 
dress, manners and customs, and often even in proper names.?9 These 
early Muslim Sultans married Hindu women, the preferential 
marriages being with Dogra Rajput princess from Jammu, who 
retained their Hindu names and probably their Hindu religion. Thus 
Shihab al-din's (1356-74) favourite was a Hindu, Lakshmi. Even 
the iconoclast Sikandar's wives had Hindu names, Mira and Sobha.?8 
Curiously enough the first Kashmiri queen to bear a Muslim name 
was the tolerant and eclectic Sultan Zayn al-‘Abidin’s first spouse 
Taj Khätün?° the daughter of a Bayhaqi Sayyid while his two other 
wives were Hindu princesses from Jammu.?? Needless to say, this 
syncretic family structure of the royal household must have served 


23  Nizàm al-din Ahmad, Tabagät-i Akbart, Bibl. Ind. Calcutta, 1927-35, 
III, 424. 

* Abu’l-Qäsim Firishta, Gulzär-i Ibrähimi (Ta’rikh-i Firishta), Bombay 
1832, 649. 

25 Haydar Malik, op.cit., I. O. Pers. Ms. 91>. For other theories of his 
Turkish or Persian origin see Mohibul Hasan, 43. 

2 Haydar Malik, op.cit., Bibl. nat. Suppl. Pers. f. 36v; Shaykh ‘Abd al- 
Wahhab, Futühat-à Kubräwiya, Srinagar Ms. cited by Mohibul Hasan, 86; 
Jonaraja (Calcutta), 53. 

27 Jonaräja, (Calcutta), 41. 

28 Jonaräja, (Calcutta), 58-59. 

2% Srivara, (Calcutta), 158, who calls her ‘vodhä khätona,’ cf. Mohibbul 
Hasan, 81. . 

3? Jonaräja, (Calcutta), 58. 
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as à model for the nobility, some members of which were gradually 
accepting Islam following the royal example, in an atmosphere of 
highly symbiotie syncretism. Before the accession of Sikandar, the 
only Sultan who could be accused of intolerance to some indeter- 
minable extent was Shihäb al-din (1356-74), who destroyed at least 
one temple at Vijaye$vari.?! However, his other repressive measures 
such as his massacre of rebels, made no distinction between Hindu 
and Muslim ; and he spared those Hindu rebels who, when defeated 
took the oath of obedience or allegiance.?? Conversion was also 
making some headway in the army of these early Sultans as there is 
no evidence that there was any caste barrier in recruitment. The 
army, therefore, gave chance of immediate social and economie 
mobility not available to the converted jàti-sections in hereditary 
urban or rural occupations. The conversion of such ‘low’ occupa- 
tional castes as Dombas followed their recruitment into the army. 

The exposure of this highly tolerant, eclectic and syncretic society 
related probably to numerous "little traditions' of both religions and 
resting upon a power-strueture and power-distribution which had 
succeeded in further isolating from power the self-isolated Saivite 
Brahmanism, to the ‘Great Tradition’ of Islam, in orthodoxy and in 
mysticism alike, represented by Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani* in 1372, 
1379 and 1383, during the reigns of Shihäb al-din and Qutb al-din 
had the effect of a dynamic transformation within a few decades. 
While the hagiological accounts that a large retinue of his disciples 
had accompanied him to Kashmir to convert the Valley cannot be 
trusted, the impact of his own highly intellectual and magnetic 
personality on the Muslim element of the ruling élite of Kashmir, 
and his restatement of the distinct dichotomy between the suprema- 
cist Muslim rule and the inferiority of the non-Muslim population, 
in which he followed one of the traditional theories of Muslim 
political thought, cannot be doubted. He belonged to the Kubrä- 
wiya order which already had a profound intellectual base?? to 


31 Jonaräja, (Calcutta), 44. 

33 Jonaräja, (Calcutta), 44, 47; R. K. Parmu, A History of Muslim Rule in 
Kashmir, Delhi 1969, 97. 

83 Jonaräja, 95; Srivara, 284, 313; Mohibbul Hasan, 226. 

34 S. M. Stern, ‘Ali B. Shihab al-din b. Muhammad al-Hamadäni’, E. I.?, 
2nd ed. I, 392; J. K. Teufel, Hine Lebensbeschreibung des Scheichs ‘Ali 
Hamadàni, Leiden-Köln, 1962. His earliest hagiography by his disciple Nor 
al-din Jafar Badakhshi, Khuläsat al-manägib, (Storey, I, 946-47). 

35 M. Mole, ‘Les Kubrawiya entre sunnisme et shiisme aux Huitième et 
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which, by his own writings, ‘Ali Hamadäni had made an outstanding 
contribution. ‘Ali Hamadäni was also a political theoretician, a 
champion of Muslim elitism in a composite society, and of a pietistic 
political concept of monarchy with its primary responsibility to the 
Islamic faith.** It is more probable that the immediate result of his 
sojurns in Kashmir was not the ‘conversion’ of non-Muslims, but 
rather the ‘Islamization’ of the ruling dynasty and the nominally 
Muslim element of the ruling élite. 

Six years after the last visit of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadäni began the 
reign of Sikandar the Iconoclast (1389-1413), in which a religious 
revolution not only further Islamized the ruling élite of Kshatriya 
origin, but converted almost the whole of it to Islam?” perhaps more 
for the sake of political cohesion for which, at this stage, change to 
the religion of the dynasty was considered by it as a source of maxi- 
mal political stability. Since, so far, the still Hindu Kshatriya 
section of the nobility had relied, at least in ritual matters and cere- 
monies on the otherwise apolitical Saivite Brahmans, many gotras 
of the latter were forcibly converted; others had to flee from Kash- 
mir. Aàjatarangini records only the destruction of most of the great 
temples. In these twenty-three years of Sikandar's reign the greater 
part of the population of the Kashmir Valley, with the exception 
of the Brahamans who somehow resisted force or fled the country, 
was converted to Islam, with very variable degrees of ‘Islamization.’ 

The combination of several simultaneous circumstances contri- 
buted to this situation. Orthodox ‘Islamization’ in ritual and life- 
style, leading to à maximal rejection of Hindu social mores and a 
total distrust of the composite nature of the political structure 
which had continued since Shah Mir's reign, found its spex in the 


nouviéme siècles de l'Hégire, Revue des etudes islamiques, X XLX-XXXI 
(1961), 16-142; Fritz Meier (ed.), Die F'awa'ih al-Jamal wa fawätih al-galal 
des Nagm ol dän al-Kubra, Wiesbaden 1957. 

56 Sayyid “Ali Hamadäni, Dhakhirat al-mulük, I. O. Pers. Ms. 1130. 

37 No doubt purely Hindu names of nobles during the reign of Sikandar and 
his successor ‘Ali Shäh (1413-20) occur in the Räjatarangini, such as those of 
Laddaräja and Gaurabhatta; and even Hamsabhatta, who being Suhabhatta’s 
brother and his successor in the primacy of power must have been a Muslim, 
but the most likely inference is that both Jonaräja and Srivara found it 
difficult to transcribe the new Muslim names of such nobles; and probably 
their Hindu names were still in popular use after their conversion. During 
the long reign of Sultän Zayn al-‘Abidin, the names of most of the nobles are 
Muslim, and as they were actually the contemporaries of these two Sanskrit 
historians at his court, their Muslim names were more familiar and could be 
more easily transcribed in the Sanskrit script. 
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conversion of the most powerful Hindu political and military faction- 
leader, Suhabhatta under the militant Muslim name of Sayf al-din 
(i.e. the sword of religion), allegedly by a Sufi, Muhammad Ashraf.?? 
Ihe more probable reason for his conversion was to obtain the 
position of primacy in the nobility of Sikandar, who appointed him 
as his chief minister. Both Jonaräja and Srivara,?® out of respect 
for their patron, Sultan Zayn al‘Abidin’s father, Sikandar, place the 
blame for the destruction of temples, the imposition of jizya, the 
persecution of the Brahmans, for the sinking of Sanskrit religious 
literature in the Dal Lake and the prohibition of the use of caste- 
marks, on Suhabhatta and the later Muslim Kashmiri historio- 
graphy*? also attributes these policies to his zeal as a new convert. 
However, it seems more probable that the policies were Sikandar's 
and, though successfully executed by Suhabhatta, had their origin 
in the advice of two very zealous immigrant groups. The first of 
these, headed by Sayyid Muhammad Hamadäni, the son of Sayyid 
‘Ali, was probably concerned more with the Islamization of those 
already converted, or in the process of conversion and founded for 
it the famous mosque and hospice in Srinagar which has again in 
recent times become the centre of Muslim aspirations under Shaykh 
Muhammad 'Abd-Allah. But, the very fact that Sayyid Muhammad 
came to have a popular saintly nomenclature, ‘Mir Sayyid,’*! shows 
that he became a central living saintly symbol for the less Islamized 
urban and rural masses. 

Returning to the theory of the influence of Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadäni, 
often referred to by medieval and modern historians of Kashmir, 
on the conversion as well as ‘Islamization’ of Kashmir, it seems that 
the political component of his religious thought, the clearest state- 
ment of which in his surviving work occurs in his fürstenspiegel 
Dhakhirat al-mulük, which itself may have been written with the 
case of Kashmir in mind to some indefinite extent, that it may have 
led to a process of percolation in the policies of Kashmiri sultans 
from Shihab al-din to Sikandar and the increasing of Muslim élite, 
and was in this process much misunderstood, if one compares 
Sayyid ‘Ali political thought with the actual actions taken by Sikan- 
dar and his newly-converted wazir Suhabhatta. 


3$ Jonaräja, 60. 

39 Jonaräja, loc.cit., Srivara (Dutt), 145. 

1 Haydar Malik, Bibl. nat. Suppl. pers. ff. 377-37V. 
4 Ibid., 37. 
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Sikandar and his Chief Minister seem to have ignored, probably in 
pursuit of building a monolithie political and social structure and 
powerbase on a common religion, Islam, the one positive element in 
Sayyid ‘Ali’s otherwise discriminatory attitude against the non- 
Muslim subjects of a Muslim ruler: his responsibility for the pro- 
tection of the in life and honour as dhimmis.** But during Sikandar's 
reign the traditional concept of the basic dichtomy between Muslim 
and non-Muslim, introduced by Sayyid ‘Ali in Kashmir, became for 
the first time the keystone of the entire religious and political policy. 
The discriminatory regulations for the non-Muslim subjects listed 
by Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadànit?? are more or less the same attributed 
hagiologically to ‘Umar b. ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (717—720), but probably 
first applied to non-Muslims in Baghdàd and perhaps major cities of 
“Iraq by al-Mutawakkil (847—61).** But following Qasim b. Sallam,% 
Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani attributes their origin to the second Caliph 
of Islam ‘Umar b. al-Khattäb, again a much later hagiological 
attribution.*® Sikandar’s actual policies varied very much from the 
theory as introduced by Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadäni. Whereas the latter 
had advised the prohibition of building only new temples or the 
repair of old temples; Sikandar’s regime destroyed old and new 
temples alike. It is possible that the policies recommended by Sayyid 
"Ali regarding the right of Muslims to stay as over-night or three-day 
guests at Hindu temples and Hindu homes were adopted, affected 
the pollution index in the case of Brahmans and led to the emigra- 
tion of some of them, whom Zayn al-‘Abidin later persuaded to 
return, or to their reluctant acceptance of. Islam by persuasion 
through pollution. This would explain the conversion of several 
Brahman jàtis or their sections such as the Muslim Kauls, Bats 
(Butts), Aitü, Mantu and Ganà',*" who chose to remain Muslim of 
their own free-will under Zayn al-‘Abidin, and have continued to do 
so, because of their exposure to a viable alternative, the Islamic 


4 Sayyid Ali Hamadäni, Diakhirat al-mulük, I.O. Pers. Ms. 1130, f. 758. 
For a traditional bibliography of works attributed to him see ‘Abd al Hayy 
Hasani, Nuzhat al-khawätir, (Urdu tr.). Vol. I. 

43 Ibid., ffff. 834-862. 

4 Tabari, IIT, 712-13; 1389-93; Ibn al-Athir, (Tornberg), VI, 141; Bar- 
habreus, Chronography, (Eng. tr. E. A. Wallis Budge), London 1932, I, 141. 
55 Qasim b. Sallam, Kitäb al-amwal, Cairo, 53, 145. 

4 cf. Aziz Ahmad, "Trends in Political Thought of Medieval India,’ Studia 
Islamica, XVII (1962), pp. 127—28. 

47 cf. W. R. Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, London 1895, 306 et. seq.; 
J. L. Kilam, A History of Kashmiri Pandits, Srinagar 1955, 53. 
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Great Tradition which did not effect their social status. The pro- 
spects of a share in the monopolistic political pie through conversion, 
and the same interference with the pollution index may have led to 
the conversion of sections of Kashmiri Räjpüt clans such as Magra, 
Chak, Dar, Räthor, Thakur and Nayak.“ The sudden conversion 
and immediate ‘Islamization’ of these sections of higher varnas may 
have broken down, at least temporarily, the system of endogamy 
among them and increased hypergamy, which would explain the 
close anthropometric similarity of those Kashmiri Brahmans who 
still remained Hindu and the vast majority of Kashmir’s Muslim 
population.“ Sikandar must have followed Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadani’s 
advice to see to it that non-Muslims did not act as spies, or prevent 
other Hindus from conversion to Islam [through jäti-pressure]. As 
for the ‘names,’ in Kashmir the advice of Hamadani did not apply; 
no Hindu had a Muslim name, whereas non-Muslims continued, at 
least during Sikandar’s reign, to be known by their more familiar 
former Hindu names. There is no evidence that Sikandar adopted 
the advice regarding the difference in dress, mount, jewellery etc. ; 
otherwise these measures would have been mentioned by Jonaràja 
and Srivara. Hamadäni’s advice regarding the segregation of Mus- 
lims and non-Muslims in life and in death was also not relevant to 
Kashmir, because presumably at that stage of history the Mushm 
and Hindu quarters of towns and villages were already separate, 
and their burial — or cremation — grounds most definitely so. The 
Hindus may have had Muslim slaves or concubines in the earlier 
eclectic phase; in this case Sikandar’s regime must have definitely 
forbidden it as advised by Sayyid ‘Ali Hamadäni. Very little is 
known regarding the extent to which Sayyid Muhammad Hama- 
dani’s views were identical with those of his father. Probably they 
were; more probably his principal rôle was in the immediate 'Islami- 
zation,’ after conversion, of the élite primarily, but perhaps also of 
sections of the masses, rejecting the syncratic tolerant attitude to- 
wards the ‘little traditions.’ The rôle of the other immigrant group, 
that of Bayhagi Sayyids, was that of zealous ghäzis (whether they 
were actually Sayyids or not), and the only substitute for jihad 
which they could find in the Valley itself, ruled by a Muslim Sultan, 


48 Lawrence, loc.cit.; C. E. Bates, A Gazatteer of Kashmir and the adjacent 
districts of Kishtawär, Calcutta 1873. 

4 T. Madan, Family and Kinship — a study of the Pandits of rural Kashmir, 
Bombay .1965. 
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was forcing conversion on the unconverted and destroying temples. 
Ihe Bayhaqi Sayyids preserved their identity as an immigrant 
power faction and intermarried with the royal family in subsequent 
reigns. 

So powerful was the impact of all these elements and policies in 
setting in motion the processes of the ‘Islamization‘ of the élite and 
the conversion of large sections of jäti-clusters, that the reversal of 
these policies under the long half a century rule of Zayn al-‘Abidin’ 
remained, except in the case of the Brahmans, not even marginally 
effective. Like Akbar, with whom he is so often compared, Zayn 
al-‘Abidin’s eclecticism was intellectual and an experiment in raison 
d’etat which proved no longer politically necessary in Kashmir; 
unlike Akbar it made no demographic or social impact. The religious 
and social transformation which had taken place in the reign of 
Sikandar has remained irreversible almost to the present day. 

Zayn al‘Abidin was tolerant to the extent of permitting Hindus 
to reconvert to their old faith, totally disregarding the Shari‘ a law 
on this point, according to which the punishment for apostasy 
(trtidad) is death. This policy was rooted essentially in his highly 
intellectual liberalism, his respect for the Hindu Great Tradition 
through the knowledge (we cannot say to what extent) of Sanskrit 
classics; but it affected the Brahmans only, most of whom reverted 
to their old religion, but sections of some of the Brahman jatis which 
had accepted the Muslim Great Traditicn under Sikandar, continued, 
as we have seen, to remain Muslim. He encouraged the Kashmiri 
Brahman families which had chosen exile, to return. He had Hindu 
‘advisers "9 whatever their rôle may have been, visited Hindu temp- 
les, participated in Hindu festivals,5! like Akbar after him, both of 
the Great and the ‘little’ traditions, but, unlike Akbar, remained a 
devout Muslim in his personal Die His patronage of Sanskrit: 
learning and historiography was matched by his respect for and 
identification with Arabie and Persian scholarship, resulting in the 
compilation of several works on Muslim theology and jurisprudence 
(figh).? He was also the first Kashmiri ruler to appoint a shaykh 
al-Islam. His administrative and military élite remained solidly 
Muslim, and even in cases of nobles like Abhimanya, 54 their Muslim 


50 Jonaräja, 82-83. 

51 Srivara, 123-25; 142-43. 

53 Jonaraja, 80, 90; Srivara, 170. 

5 Haydar Malik, Bibl. nat. Suppl. pers. 253, f. 40r. 
54 Srivara, 110. 
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names were preserved in the oral tradition and recorded by later 
Muslim historians, such as Abhimanya's Muslim name, Zayn Po- 
. dar. For a number of causes the élite and its clients, the masses 
consisting of soldiers drawn from various jätis, as well as the occu- 
pational service jätis, remained solidly Muslim, despite the Sultän’s 
permission to reconvert to their old religion. Because of the Sultan's 
own commitment to Islam, and changes in the politieal and social 
structure, the Rajput élite, or any part of it, did not see any advan- 
tage in reconversion. Since its conversion under Sikandar was follow- 
ed immediately by 'Islamization' in the Great Tradition, its commit- 
ment to Islam was probably genuine by this time and was irre- 
versible. The ‘occupational’ jätis were economically tied to the 
élite, and may have achieved some upward social mobility through 
oceupational changes and hypogamy. The Saivite Brahmanical 
tradition must have continued to remain indifferent to whatever 
Hindu element had survived in the Valley. Popular Hinduism tried 
to reassert itself through syncretic devotional ‘little traditions,’ 
especially that of Lalla, whose dates are confused in the oral 
traditions of Hindu hagiography, but who was almost certainly a 
contemporary of Zayn al-‘Abidin. It is possible that as a wandering 
mendicant she may have met Sayyid Muhammad Hamadani; but 
it is much more likely that she may have met the founder of the 
parallel Muslim syncretic tradition, that of the Rishis, Nur al-din 
(known in the Hindu hagiological tradition as Nand Rishi)" who 
was certainly a contemporary of Zayn al-‘Abidin and whose Kash- 
miri verses are in the same vakh form as those of Lalla.** She did not 
form sects like the later Bhakti poets of Northern India. Her de- 
votionalism and poetry of love shows some indirect influence of 
Saivite Brahmanism; hers is the cult of Siva, and has elements of 
dialogue with the Muslim popular Rishi tradition. In demographic 
term, her influence on any revival of popular Hindu religion was 
minimal, on its survival through her passionate mystie poetry, 


55 Ta’rikh-i Hasan, Srinagar Ms. cited by Mohibbul Hasan, p. 101, n. 2. 

55 For Lallä, Läl Did, or in later Sanskritized Hindu hagiology Lälishari or 
Lallayogishari, see R. C. Temple, The Word of Lalla the Prophetess. London 
1925; Anand Kaul, ‘Life Sketch of Laleshwari,’ Indian Antiquary, (1921), 
302-12, idem, ‘Lalla Vakhyànr, Indian Antiquary, LIX (1930), 108-113, 
127—130. 

57  Anaud Kaul, ‘Life of Nand Rishi’, Indian Antiquary, LIX (1930), 28-30. 
58 G.L. Tikku, Persian Poetry in Kashmir 1339-1846, Berkley 1971, 28-29 
and passim. | 
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perhaps a little more, and the conversion of the lower jätis con- 
tinued unhalted, and by the middle of the eighteenth century she 
came to be regarded in a popular Muslim oral tradition as a poetess 
of Islamic mysticism.?? 

The counterpart of Lalla's movement was that of Nur al-din’s 
Rishi’s order which, though it identified itself as Muslim, had 
absorbed elements of Advaita Saivism.9? But the ‘little tradition’ of 
the Rishis was ascetic: they lived away from urban areas either in 
little villages or forests. Though by the end of the fifteenth and 
during the sixteenth centuries they came to have a khängäh with 
their own living saints:9! the influence of their order on conversion 
to Islam in their own ‘little tradition’ was comparatively small, 
compared to the ongoing conversion in the Great Tradition re- 
presented by the Hamadäni mosque and khanqah and the efforts of 
Bayhaqi sayyids who had very soon become a militant élite. 

After Zayn al-‘Abidin, there were cases of pressure and force by 
individual zealots such as Luli, a convert from a lower Hindu jäti 
under Haydar Shah who persecuted Brahmans,®? Malik Misa and 
a militant Sufi of the Kubrawiya (Hamadàni) order, Shaykh Sadr 
al-din, who destroyed some temples.** The European travellers of 
the Mughal period like Pelsaert found the Kashmiri Muslims zealous, 
even fanatical.% They have remained so. Like the Pathans and the 
Balüchis, and unlike the Muslims of the rest of the sub-continent 
they have very few syncretic ‘Little traditions.’ 


5 cf. Tikku, 99. 

6 D. J. F. Newall, ‘Some Account of the Rishis or Hermits of Kashmir,’ 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, XX XIX (1870). 

51 A‘zami Didamari, Mood" ät-i Kashmir, Srinagar n.d., 104, 114. 

62 Srivara, 195-96. 

es Haydar Malik, Bibl. nat. Suppl. pers., f. 71r. 

64 F. Pelsaert, Jahüngir's India, Eng. tr. W. H. Moreland and P. Geyl, 
Cambridge 1925, 35. 


INDIAN PHILOSOPHER AS TIBETAN FOLK HERO 
LEGEND OF LANGKOR: A NEW SOURCE MATERIAL 
ON PHADAMPA SANGYE* 


| by 
BARBARA NIMRI AZIZ 
New York 


O, he who does not construct thoughts! 

But performs his emanations according to the needs of his disciples. 
O, he who grants success according to its benefits. 

He is our famous patriarch, Dampa Sangye, 

Who taught Tibetans the Essence of the Path of Prajñäpäramita 
And the Genuine Instruction of Father and Mother Tantra. 


Among the Indian siddha who made their way across the Himalayas 
into Tibet almost a millenium ago is the dark one called Pha Dampa 
Sangye (Pha-geig dam-pa sañs-rgyas). Most of what we know about 
this popular Indian saint who lost his beautiful body en route from 
India took place after he reached Tibet. There, settled in the Blue 
Dharma Valley of Dingri, he taught the essence of the path of 
Prajñäpäramitä and is now credited with having introduced to the 
theory and practice of the Void, systems which were taken up by 
all Tibetan Buddhist schools. 


* "This project has been brought to completion with the help of many per- 
sons. I first initiated it with the co-operation of Tul-zig Lama (‘Khrul-zig 
£a-sprul) of Thupten Choling (Thubbstan-chos-glin), and with Ani Ngawang 
(A-ni Nag-dban), both of whom continued to oversee the work with growing 
personal interest. The diffieult task of transcription was undertaken by 
Karma Tinley Lama (Karma’Phrin-las). He also assisted in the translation 
and contributed the exquisite drawing of Pha Dampa which accompanies the 
text. I want to thank several other scholars: Helmut Hoffmann, Geshe Jams- 
pal, and Nima Ozer; all offered valuable advice. Funding for this project 
came partly from the University of Edinburgh Moray Fund and from the 
National Geographic Society Research Committee, and I am grateful to them 
for that support. 

Tibetan words in the text are rendered in a simplified phonetie form, with 
transliterations supplied in parenthesis and in footnotes. 

! From the history of Zi-byed by the 18th century Tibetan historian Thu’u- 
bkwan Blo-bzan-chos-kyi-fii-ma. Cf. p. 193 in the chapter entitled Zi-byed- 
pa’i-grub-mtha’-byun-tshul in Grub-mtha’-Ihams-Cad-kyi-khuns-dan-’dod- 
tshul-ston-pa-legs-b$ad-Sel-gyi-me-lon. 
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Since his work was concentrated in Dingri, we find Pha Dampa’s 
biography closely interwoven with this valley's history and culture. 
Thus far little has been written about him, but the Legend of 
Langkor reproduced below derives from Dingri and is the second 
document from this area? which suggests the region may be a new 
rich source for our understanding of the Venerable Pha Dampa’s 
life and teachings. 

In the course of my research into modern Dingri history, working 
with migrants from that area,? I began to uncover details of the 
life of this ancient and multifareous Indian who had over the cen- 
turies become their revered folk hero. The special tie between these 
people and the Indian is embodied in Pha Dampa’s “One Hundred 
Sayings of Advice to the People of Dingri".* Virtually everyone in 
the valley has visited the sacred places where he stayed, and when 
they die, Dingri inhabitants prefer their final rites be held at the 
venerated spot where Pha Dampa was miraculously consumed. The 
annual commemorative service Pha Dampa’i du-chen’, is celebrated 
exclusively in Dingri, a practice which like the others is an expres- 
sion of these people's role as chief custodians of Pha Dampa’s 
religious traditions, traditions which are widespread in the Hima- 
layas. So venerated and popular is Pha Dampa that Dingri enjoys a 
certain celebrity throughout Tibet and many visitors are drawn to 
this region through the Legend of our saint. 

The Legend says that Pha Dampa was directed to Dingri by a 
Buddha's decree. It is possible that the valley was recognised as 
another source of the Ganges since Dingri lies at the uppermost 
reaches of the Arun River. Possibly Pha Dampa favoured it because 
of its many cemeteries allowing him to practice the cAó(gcod) 
technique he is famous for, à meditative art designed to bring about 


2 The first is Zal-gdas-din-ri-brgya-rtsa-ma, the One Hundred Instructions 
‚to the People of Dingri; cf. fn. 4, below. 

3 My study of modern Dingri history is elaborated in the newly published 

monograph, Tibetan Frontier Families: Reflections of Three Generations from 

Dingri, Aziz, 1978; Vikas Publishing House, 336 pp. 

4 A recent translation of the whole passage, completed by my colleague 

June Campbell, was published in Kailash, Journal of Himalayan Studies 

(1974, 2:3). Readers may wish to compare this with an earlier translation of 

the first part of this text by Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdup. It appears in Book ITI 

of Evans-Wentz’ The Tibetan Book of the Great Liberation (1954). 

5 Text: dus-chen; traditionally this celebration takes place at Dingri Lang- 

kor on the 15th day of the 6th Tibetan month. 
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spontaneous detachment from ego.° The cemetery serves two 
purposes; it is a place without egos and therefore an ideal environ- 
ment for the adept who strives for egolessness; and it is à dwelling 
place for the most fearsome demons and hungry ghosts whom the 
liberated and fearless adept may feed with the sacrificial feast of his 
or her own body. There are three famous dur-to in Dingri, two at the 
holy mountain of Tsibri’ and one at Langkor. 

The sacred hill of Langkor (glan-skor) is the site specifically 
_ associated with Pha Dampa. He resided on this mountain and made 
it a centre for his mission. It is here that Ma-cig (Ma-geig-lab-kyi- 
sgron-ma) and other famous disciples visited the Indian and studied 
his doctrine.® It was near here that Pha Dampa and Milarepa had 
their historic magical exchange.? And it was at Langkor that Pha 
Dampa’s relies were enshrined. These relics, known collectively as 
Langkor Nangten (glan-skor naü-rten) have been visited by a 
boundless stream of pilgrims over the centuries. They, and this 
accompanying story are the primary vehicles by which Pha Dampa's 
popularity spread, and they are without a doubt partly responsible 
for sustaining his tradition through to modern times. 

'The Langkor Relies, well known among Tibetans, have until this 
time received no mention in our literature. It is a surprise that they 
are overlooked in the Blue Annals, à text which deals with Pha 
Dampa at some length. But I have recently learned that over five 
hundred years ago, the relies were singled out by an eminent pilgrim 


€ Although frequent note is made of gcod (chó) in general reviews of Tibetan 
religion, this subject has not been detailed and is not yet well understood. 
Tucci’s review of several facets of gcod method, although brief, is a valuable 
beginning and in some particulars, his notes relate directly to points in the 
Langkor Legend. Cf. pp 106-112. Die Religionen Tibets und der Mongolei, 
1970. 

7 Text: dur-khrod, the Tibetan funerary ground. 

Tsibri (rtsib-ri) usually appears in the Sanskrit form ér?-rz; it is a low range 
of mountains on the northeastern perimeter of the Dingri plain. Spotted. with 
shrines and retreats, it enjoys almost as much popularity as Langkor due to 
other Tibetans masters who stayed there. Yarı-dgon-pa and his teacher 
Rgod-tshañ-pa spent some years there in the 13th century and more recent- 
ly it became the centre of the famous Khrid-dpon Pad-ma-chos-rgyal, who 
was widely known as Rtsibri Khrid-dpon. (For further details cf. Aziz, 1978, 
Chapters Ten and Eleven.) 

8 Of. The Blue Annals, especially sections of Part II. 

° This is an instructive and entertaining passage which should be read with 
Pha Dampa’s teachings in mind. It was translated long ago and appears 
under the Chapter, The Meeting with Dhampa Sangje (pp. 606-614) in One 
Hundred Thousand Songs of Milarepa, By G. C. Chang. 


A, 1580 
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to Dingri, Gedun Dupa (Dge-'dun-grub-pa, the First Dalai Lama). 
According to his biography,!? the great lama was much impressed 
by the relies on his visit to Langkor. Later, we find them alluded to 
in an unlikely source — the diary of a 19th century Muslim pilgrim 
who passed through Dingri on his journey from Kathmandu to 
Lhasa.!! There must be other references in the uncovered writings 
of many more travellers through here. Meanwhile, still today, one 
may hear personal testimonies from Tibetans who visited the 
Langkor Nangten in the course of their pilgrimages around the 
country before 1960. 

Pilgrims to Langkor travel to the top of the hill where a custodian 
enumerates the story of each relic and recalls Pha Dampa’s achieve- 
ments and powers. In this manner a great many pilgrims must have 
learned about the saint. Some, we know, stayed at Langkor to make 
it a permanent centre for Pha Dampa’s teachings. The majority of 
visitors travelled on to other shrines and markets, carrying with 
them vivid stories of the remarkable things they had heard and 
witnessed. 

Both methods of transmission, one through practice, the other 
through reputation, survived into the 20th century. Today, through- 
out the Buddhist Himalayas, from Ladakh, through Dolpo, 
Kathmandu and Solu-Khumbu in Nepal, and on to Darjeeling, 
Sikkim and Bhutan, one can find many adepts of Pha Dampa’s 
tradition. Ché texts are in common use and ritual tang-ka paintings 
decipting the saint and his disciples hang in shrines throughout 
those regions. 

The survival of this tradition may nowadays depend more on 
these practices than on broadcast through Dingri folklore. Yet, 
although devotees can no longer visit Langkor, and people familiar 
with the Legend are fewer, this story is still popular. I noted repeated 
references to Langkor and its Legend. I was never able to uncover 
the text but eventually I located the oral source considered by 
everyone as authentic and authoritative as any writing. This is the 
woman Ani Ngawang, erstwhile custodian of the relics at Langkor. 

I found Ani Ngawang in her modest sanctuary in Nepal where she 
lives with other ascetics since their forced exodous from Tibet some 


10 figyal-ba-dge-’dun-grub-kyt-rnam-thar-nor-bu’t-’phren-ba, by Ye-Ses-rtse- 
mo (15th century). 

H Cf. Récit d'un voyageur musulman au Tibet, 1882-83, translated by. M. 
Gaborieau, 1973, Librairie C. Klincksieck. 
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years ago. Nearly sixty now, the bright proud woman, still tall and 
erect, enthusiastically recalled for me the many incidents attesting 
the power of the relics. She had spent most of her life at Langkor 
reciting the Legend for a constant stream of pilgrims arriving there. 
Even today, she occasionally chants the story and she was happy to 
repeat it for me in the same way she had done for two generations of 
Langkor pilgrims. 

From her glowing response to my inquiries and from her concern 
for precision, it became apparent to me that Ani Ngawang saw 
here an extraordinary opportunity to convey the story to a much 
wider audience and through my work, to fulfill her role in perpet- 
uating the teachings of Pha Dampa Sangye. As an anthropologist, 
I was equally eager to discharge this responsibility. So we prudently 
tape-recorded the traditional exposition. After, in order that I 
might make detailed notes, Ani Ngawang slowly repeated the Leg- 
end, explaining particulars. It was also necessary that we work 
together with the photograph since the ten relics are clearly distin- 
guished there. The individual relies, seen in the photograph below, 
are as follows: 

I. Pha Dampa's footprint 7. Bone fragment from Sakyamuni's 


2. Dingdo Mugpo stone skull 

3. Nordo Mugpo stone 8. Bone fragment from Darma-do's 
4. Pabo Norbu stone jaw 

5. Ox tooth 9. Choje Lama's, bowl 


6. Pha Dampa’s heart 10. Pha Dampa’s staff 
The combined accounts of each relie constitute the Legend which is 
translated here. I had first to transcribe it, which I did with the 
help of my long-time colleague Karma Tinley Lama. This transcrip- 
tion is largely a verbatum record of tbe formal recitation by Ani 
Ngawang and it contains, as the reader will see, her invocation and 
epilogue. In this way the recitation retains the character of its 
presentation as an offering. 

The production of this text has an interesting development which 
is worth recording here. It began when I sent the Tibetan transcript 
to the nun who with the help of her lama? corrected a few minor 
points and then sanctioned this transcript as the authentie version. 
So delighted were they to see the Legend in print again that they 


1 This is the Lama, ’Khrul-Zig Za-sprul, successor to the Dzarong Lama and 
thereby a notable custodian of the teachings of Pha Dampa. 
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used this copy to write a similar text of the story which they are 
now carving into woodblocks from which they intend to produce 
copies for general distribution among Tibetans. As it is a short work, 
it should soon be available in Nepal. 

‘A final note concerning the historical context of the Legend. In 
the early. 12th century when Pha Dampa passed into Nirvana, a 
few of his relics were collected at Langkor. Others were added later 
and as time passed, the increased interest of visitors and practi- 
tioners made the site a popular place of pilgrimage. The Legend 
evolved as a guide to the relics, and when this happened, it was 
natural that their custodians, the ascetic women at Langkor, 
formally take up this role. Thus we find that Ani Ngawang is one of 
a succession of Langkor nuns traditionally assigned to guard the 
relics and recount.the Legend. 

According to the Blue Annals, many nuns came to Langkor in the 
12th century and their modest sanctuary which still stands may 
date back to that time. It was attached to the residence of Zurkhang 
Lama who is a patrilineal descendant of Zurkhang, original disciple 
of Pha Dampa and trustee of the relics who is mentioned in the text 
below. Although this lineage continues into the present, in recent 
times the nuns came under the tutelage of a more powerful religious 
personality, Dzarong Lama.!? He became chief patriarch in Dingri 
and was empowered to foster and transmit the teachings of Pha 
Dampa including responsibility for the Langkor Nangten. Thus the 
sanctuary of custodians also came under his juristiction. 

In these details the Legend offers much for scholars of culture and 
history. Furthermore, there are a number of historical items in this 
text which, while they do not solve questions about Pha Dampa’s 
birth and travels, are consistent with what we know from other 
sources.l4 As for its form, both the story’s narrative features and 
colloquial style can be compared to other oral histories. Moreover, 
it functions as a mode of transmission, a means of popularizing the 
life and teachings of this saint. 


1 Rdza-rong-phug dgon-pa'i bla-ma Nag-dban-bstan-dzin-nor-bu (1867- 
1940) who wrote at least two important texts on 2i-byed and gcod: Gcod-yul- 
Non-mons-Zi-byed-kyi-bka’-gter-bla-ma-rgyud-pa’i-rnam  thar-byin-rlabs-gter- 
mtsho-, a history of Zi-byed lineages, and Spyod-yul-fion-mons-zi-byed-log- 
’dren-zil-gnon-Ias-nan-gyan-’guggi-khrid-gun-ma-rig-mun-sel-2es-bya-wa, an 
introduction to the practices of gcod. 

14 I am thinking here particularly of The Blue Annals and Thu’u-bkwan’s 
history of #-byed (ibid). 
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Of special importance is the content of the Legend which bears 
on our insights into the two religious traditions that stem from Pha 
Dampa, taught by him during his stay in Dingri. 

One of the main thrusts of Pha Dampa’s instruction was 'prac- 
tice', and he urged his followers to exchange their scholarly searches 
and writings for a meditative experience - whatis commonly referred 
to as ‘immediate awareness’. This approach is noted in his first 
encounter with his most famous disciple, Ma-cig, who had up to the 
time of their meeting been studying in a monastery. “Go to the 
cemeteries and mountains", he urged her. “Put aside these (aca- 
demic) practices and become a yogini, moving from place to place”.15 
We find no such explicit instruction in the Legend of Langkor, but 
here Pha Dampa repeatedly rewards the advent of spontaneous 
. knowledge. We first encounter it in the praise for his mother at the 
moment of his birth: 

“Wisdom surpasses all words, thoughts, and recitations; 
The nature of Void has neither growth nor respite. 


Every kind of knowledge has its own wisdom, 
So I bow to my enlightened Mother of all times." 


Later in the narrative, Pha Dampa meets the Porong Prince. After 
this scion’s long search for a pure white ox, he gives up and returns 
to the gate; only then does the Prince spontaneously discover the 
animal he had been searching for, the implication being that he 
overlooked it in his step-by-step search. These and other examples 
of immediate awareness are found throughout the text. 

The second basic maxim promoted in the teachings of Pha Dampa 
is the Prajfiäpäramitä-derived philosophy that everything issues 
out of our own consciousness, even visions of our protective deities. 
Through meditative accomplishments of £i-j'e (Zi-byed) and chó,15 
Pha Dampa taught, one realises these visions are mere creations of 
our uneonquered thought. They can be dissipated as well as formu- 
lated according to his example. Thus we note recurring instances of 
mental absorption — destruction of illusory visions — thoughout the 
story. For example, after Pha Dampa finds the sacred stone at 


15 Cf. the biography of the yogini Ma-cig, Phun-po-gzan-skyur-gyi-rnam- 
b$ad-gcod-kyi-don-gsal-byed, p. 36. 

16 Although these traditions are both well known, they have to a large 
degree lost their distinction as schools due to their assimilation into wider 
Tibetan religious traditions, each of which has variously interpreted them. 
The gcod seems to be the stronger tradition today, most vigorously pro- 
pounded by adepts of the Ka-gyu School (bka’-brgyud-pa). 
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Langkor hill, he visualises each deer dissolving into one another 
until finally, they merge with the stone. This is Pha Dampa’s mental 
control — what he refers to elsewhere as ‘the practice of non- 
practice’. This accomplishment is displayed by Zurkhang Lama 
when he prepares his offerings for Pha Dampa and 108 Agarya and 
finds each Äcärya merging into one another until only one, Pha 
Dampa, remains. (A note of humour ia added with Pha Dampa’s 
teasing remark about the 108 surplus offerings resulting from the 
meditative success!) 

The principle of interdependent origination is summarised in the 
epilogue of the Legend where we are asked to consider the sameness 
of Bodhgaya and Langkor. Between the burning ghat of the Indian 
monument and the cemetery at Langkor, we are told, there is no 
difference; and the waters of Langkor, we hear, are the same as 
those of the Ganges. This oneness begins to overcome the devotee, 
bowed and silent as Ani Ngawang’s determined chant starts. First 

we hear her offering of the universal mandäla that introduces the 
story. 
"| offer my prayer at the feet of my Lama, 
Beloved root of virtue; 
He who from the palatial Dharma realm 
Reveals his own body. 
I offer this mandäla, this earth 
Scattered with flowers and with scented waters, 
Adorned by the four continents, the sun, and the moon, 
And erowned by Mont Sumeru. 
l offer my prayer at the feet of my Lama, 
Beloved root of virtue, 
So that all sentient beings 
May dwell in the Buddha realm of purity." 


Recitation of the Langkor Nangten!? 


In the past, in that holiest of countries, India, an event took 
place in the family of the well-known Brahman called Sarahati 


7 The English translation: I have written this passage with a few omissions 
and restructuring of sentences in order that the story retains the poetic 
quality it is meant to have. Nevertheless, the colloquial style you will see is 
its own. Throughout this interpretation, my personal observations of the 
recitation and my close contact with the custodians has enabled me to elicite 
the solemn yet intimate character of the Legend. 
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whose wife was Samatira.!® While the couple was young and in 
their prime neither a son nor a daughter was born to them. And 
they grew old. 

When the woman had reached the age of 88, in accordance 
with a prophesy, she conceived Pha Dampa Sangye. It is said a 
Buddha had instructed the couple to make three holy offerings: 


Pha Dampa Sangye 


15 Text: mother’s name, Bram-ze-ma-su-ri; father's name is given as Tshon- 
dpon-nor-bu and Ded-dpon-bzan-po. 
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the first to the supreme triple gem; the second to the lowly poor; 
and finally to the service of the saintly monks between. Thereby, 
they were told, an exceptional son of holy, pure mind would be 
born. In accordance with those instructions the offerings were 
made: first to the supreme triple gem; then to the lowly sentient 
beings of our world gifts were made; and they ordered a ceremony 
for their offering by the monks. 

Time passed. The man Sarahati spent three years away from 
home travelling and trading. Meanwhile his wife aged further. 
But before her husband returned a strange and wonderful thing 
happened. It began while she was travelling in the mountains. 
Feeling weary she stopped to rest at the place known as Mount 
Grdhraküta.1? At the foot of that hill she picked up a stick of 
Arura; she wrapped this auspicious wood with a piece of abso- 
lutely pure, white cloth and took it along with her." Arriving 
part way up the hill the woman again stopped to rest, and 
having a somewhat unsettled mind, she fell asleep. It was during 
that sleep that she experienced the miraculous dream, the dream 
in which the white vulture?! merged with her. That was the 
instant of Pha Dampa Sangye's conception within her womb. 
Following the auspicious event the unsuspecting woman continued 
home, and two more months passed. Then at the beginning of the 
third month she was heard to utter these words: “I shall shortly 
give birth to a son who will be a child without comparison". 

All nine months of her pregnancy passed safely. Toward the 
end of the tenth month, from within Samatira’s belly, her son 
called to her, saying, ,,Mother, when the time for my birth 
arrives you should not feel any worry." He continued, "I want 
to honour you with the greatest and most supreme blessing, 
something that is unique, that will be an everlasting gift. There- 
fore bring me a lump of earth or a stone." Responding to his 
command, the woman, calm and full of faith, fetched a piece of 
marble. Setting this close to her own body when she was about 


1? Text: Bya-rgod-phun-po. Mt. Grdhraküta, three hours by train from 
Bodhgaya in Bihar where according to the sütras, Buddha delivered many 
speeches on Prajfiaparamità. 

20 Arura is a medicinal wood from the Indian Myrobalan tree. The Kasika 
cloth identified in the text is a silk from Benares used by Tibetans to wrap 
precious religious items. 

21 Grudha: the vulture, here identified as male, signifies the consciousness 
of Pha Dampa. 
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to deliver, it served as a step for her son's arrival ... and Pha 
Dampa placed his tiny foot on the marble as he was born into 
this world. Doing so he uttered these words: 


“Wisdom surpasses words, thoughts and recitations, 
The nature of voidness has neither growth nor respite; 
Every kind of knowledge has its own wisdom 

So I bow to my enlightened Mother of all times.” 


Then Pha Dampa thanked his Mother saying, “Women like you 
are a lodge for travellers, a son such as myself; and I am grateful 
for having been able to rest in your womb. I want you to keep 
this, the image of my foot imprinted in the marble rock as a 
reminder of prevailing truths", he said as he offered the stone to 
his aged Mother. 

We find this footprint in Tibet today, a testimony of the arrival 
of our lord, Venerable Pha Dampa Sangye whose protector, 
Däkini, is incarnated in the white female vulture.?? This relic is 
preserved with the others among the Langkor Nangten.** 

Now in India, as you know, people maintain that a fatherless 
son is an incarnation of evil, and they demand that in such cases 
the mother and child be taken from the village and abandoned 
among the rocky cliffs so that no harm befall the villagers 
themselves. Of this Buddha and his Mother however, it is 
reported that when their bodies were thrown into the river 
Ganges, no harm came to either the baby or the woman. Further- 
more, at the spot where they both landed, the waters divided, 
one part flowing forward, and the other back. 

It is also reported of Pha Dampa that when he drank the 
poisonous red pigment of wild berries only his body turned dark; 
otherwise he was unaffected. 

Another example of his power was shown when, after Dampa 
imbibed the juice of a second poisonous plant, again nothing 
happened to his body or breath ; only the hair on his head became 
blue.  — 

Many such menacing occasions cropped up, but without 
exception each in turn was repulsed by Pha Dampa’s victorious 


- powers. ` 
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Pha Dampa’s däkini (mkha’-’gro) is Ni-zla-thod-’phren or Süryacand'a 


Kapalamala. 
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See photograph, item I. 
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In India Pha Dampa is recognised as Kamalaëïla, the great 
Indian scholar and saint.?* He is also the same person as Narend- 
ranätha. It is only in Tibet that he became known as Pha Cig 
Dampa Sangye, the name given him by the Buddha who pre- 
dicted his mission there. All three men are the same. 

Before Pha Dampa was three years old many auguries were 
made about him, chief among them that although his birthplace 
was India, he would go to Tibet and there become a great 
teacher. It was foretold of our venerable protector Pha Dampa 
that he would acquire a great reputation for his contributions to 
all sentient beings; through him the Dharma would take hold in 
Tibet. 

Regarding Pha Dampa’s mission to Tibet, when the time came, 
the Buddha S&kyamuni?* declared: “I shall throw this stone and 
in whichever valley it lands, that shall be designated as the place 
of your mission." That is what Blessed Säkyamuni said, picking 
up the round, dark stone known as Dingdo Mugpo.?* Balancing 
the sphere on the ends of three fingers of his hand, the great 
Buddha standing on the peak of the Indian mountain, Grdhra- 
küta, hurled it to the north. When it landed, a glorious sound, 
Ding, resounded throughout the region. Turning to his disciple, 
Sakyamuni instructed Pha Dampa thus: “Your mission is to be 
in that place the name of whose valley shall henceforth be known 
as Ding Ri.” 

This is the account of the founding of Dingri and the story of 
how the name was given. 

The Dingdo Mugpo stone held special signifigance in Pha 
Dampa’s heart, for it was through it that his female protector, 
Däkini, bestowed oceans of blessings on him. At the time that 
Pha Dampa was searching the region of the north for that stone, 
he eventually made his way to the Tsibri mountain?" with three 
peaks. On his seventh circumabulation of the holy mountain, 


something happened. He received a vision from the Däkini. 


24 


This association with Kamalasila, as far as I know, is made only by the 


Dingri people; there is no such mention either in the Blue Annals or in Thu'u- 
bkwan's history. However, even though it may be & metaphorical expression, 
it deserves attention since the Pandit Kamalaéile first introduced Prajüü- 
päramitä teachings to Tibet in 750 AD. | 
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Buddha Säkyamuni dwells eternally at Mt. Grdhradüta. 
Text: Din-rdo-rmug-po. See photograph, item 2. 
Text: Rtsib-ri-mtho-ba-rnam-gsum. Cf. fn. 7. 
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In their meeting, Pha Dampa was thus advised: “O son, that 
stone by which your Lama, beloved root of virtue, has blessed 
you, that stone you will find on a mountain where a white scarf 
of snow stretches across the right side, while on the left is à band 
of rock." She continued, “Planted in state above the mountain 
is a huge lion; in front is the offering of the mandäla; and below 
like a silver votive bowl runs a shining blue river. On that moun- 
tain, designated with these auspicious signs, is your stone replete 
with its blessings." 

That very same day, envisioning this holy mountain Pha 
Dampa went straightaway to the area in Dingri known as Lang- 
kor. “Oh nah! That stone filled with the great blessing of my 
lama must be here in this vicinity." And so Pha Dampa re- 
mained there. 

Then, in that place, what looked like a heavy snow began to 
fall giving the land the appearance of a vessel brimming with 
white milk. The following morning Pha Dampa climbed to the 
crest of the hill to perform his morning rite. At a point east of 
the place known as Zin Dorjithog,?? he found a clearing a spot 
where, as it happened, no snow lay. This was his destination. 
Upon his arrival he noticed some animals were gathered; they 
sat encirling a round, dark object! Instantly Pha Dampa reflected 
and surmised: “The gift of my beloved Lama, the holy stone may 
be there," and, moving forward, he ventured closer. Of the ani- 
mals surrounding the stone, Pha Dampa noticed there were seven 
hoven muskdeer, both does and their calves, appearing to pros- 
trate themselves before the object in the centre. Then one by one, 
the seven.deer merged together; the first merged into the second; 
the second into the third and so on until the last one remaining, 
the seventh, merged itself into the stone. 

Pha Dampa decided to make his hermitage there right at that 
wonderous spot. And he called the place Langkor from glang, 
meaning muskdeer, and from skor, meaning around. He preserved 
the stone making a relic of it since it was by this auspicious rock, 
hurled from India that his mission to Tibet was inspired. We find 
this stone today among the Langkor Nangten. It is called the 
incomparable Dingdo Mugpo. Because of that original prediction 
it is still valued as the source of strength that drew Pha Dampa 


28 Text: Sin-rdo-rje-thog. Location unidentified. 
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to Dingri and remains auspicious. The stone still possesses bene- 
dictory power. 

The precise spot where the stone landed is called the Blue 
Dharma Valley of Dingri and it is the dwelling place of Dingri 
Gangma, Dingri's protective deity.? The abundant growth and 
prosperity which took place in Dingri is due to the blessing of 
this stone. Following its discovery Dingri became a point of pil- 
grimage for the steadfast believers from all over Tibet, and many 
disciples of Pha Dampa arrived here to study. They came from 
several regions of U and Tsang. 

Initially the band we now find girdling the stone was not there 
but a brief story accounts for its appearance. We are told that a 
Tibetan king in the course of his pilgrimage through the land 
arrived at Dingri Langkor to visit the relies enshrined here. 
Picking up that relic Dingdo Mugpo he declared, "I must test 
whether the stone offered by my beloved Lama, Pha Dampa, 
really affords such blessings as are reputed.” If the stone is 
truely sacred, when I drop it on the ground, it should split in 
halves if cut by a sharp knife passing through a block of butter. 
However, should its power be false, it will crumble into shards 
as a flintstone does when struck.” Having announced this, the 
king dropped the sacred object, whereupon, cleanly as a block 
of butter sliced by a knife, it separated into two equal halves.?? 

The king thereupon retrieved the broken relic, halved by his 
invocation. He had intended to leave one half at the monastery 
shrine and to retain the other for himself as a testimony of his 
faith. However when the custodian of the Langkor shrine, a man 
called Jigme Lodo;?! learned of what happened, he cried out, “Oh, 
King, your excellency. You should never do such a thing. You 
have destroyed the sacred stone our Lama, root of virtue be- 
stowed upon us." In distress and confusion, the honourable 
keeper grabbed the two pieces and clutching them, rejoined the 
halves as they had been. Where the pieces fused there now re- 
mains a mark. And that is is how you will notice the stone even 
today. 


Text: Gan-ma; the deity may be perceived as owner of the stone. 
Text: star-ga, a walnut common in Tibet, probably chosen as a meta- 


phore for its symmetry. 
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Text: 'Chi-med-blo-gros. Both the custodian and the king (Mi-dban) 


cannot be identified. 
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Later in Pha Dampa’s life another stone associated with 
Langkor, Nordo Mugpo, came among the relics.%? It too pos- 
sesses miraculous powers for those with faith. 

The elements of this stone are dark in colour. However, indi- 
vidual people perceive the stone in different ways. It is said for 
example, there are those persons who envisage the stone as white 
and clear; they are the people who will experience fewer hinder- 
ances and barriers in their next life. For them the stone reveals 
an available path to enlightenment. Other people are able only 
to see the blackness of the stone; that is a sign to them that their 
next life will be in a hell-world since they are destined to continue 
the. ten deeds that increase suffering. For those people who per- 
ceive the stone in its natural murky hue, it is an indication they 
are fortunate persons and they will continue accumulating 
wealth during this lifetime. This Nordo Mugpo then is a truth 
which reveals karmic fortune. 

Each person must lift the stone and touch it to his head as he 
offers his prayer. When those exceptional pilgrims who may 
possess fortune and merit from a previous life touch the relic, it 
emits à fluid — the nectar of long life. Such nectar is extremely 
precious and carries exceptional power. 

Langkor means ‘deer-circle,’ or 'ox-circle. We have already 
heard the tale of the muskdeer. 

This is the story explaining the name ‘ox-circle.’ It comes 
from an account about the Porong Prince, a devotee of Pha 
Dampa Sangye who offered a profusion of gold and silver to his 
Lama. But Pha Dampa refused to accept it, saying, "Gold is but 
yellow stone; they are the same thing." And when the Prince 
made his gift of silver, the yogi's response was similarly, “To me 
there is no difference between silver and sand." And again he 
rejected the royal gifts. 

Seeing this Lama turn away his offerings, the Prince became 
upset and withheld his faith, saying, "I have expressed my devo- 
tion and belief in Pha Dampa Sangye in this manner, sincerely 
offering him my gifts." When Pha Dampa noticed this it touched 
his heart and he responded, “Oh Prince, please don't lose faith, 


Text: Nor-rdo-rmug-po. See photograph, item 3. 
Text: Spo-ron; this prince may be the same character encountered by 


Milarepa in the story of a meeting as Silver Springs in the One Hundred 
Thousand Songs of Milarepa. 
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and don't be despirited. If you are absolutely determined to 
show your faith with the gesture of a gift then do as I say. If it 
happens that among all your cattle there is one animal without 
a single black hair, but is absolutely pure white, then 1 command 
you to offer that beast to me." That was the Lama's request. 
Accordingly the Prince set about his lands searching through all 
his stock; among horses, sheep and other animals as well. But he 
was unable to find any without at least one or two black hairs 
although there were some which were almost entirely white. 
Returning to his house the Prince saw that at the gate there 
stood an animal that was completely white. It was an ox. And 
he thought it must be the one. “Yes, this is the one," Pha Dampa 
confirmed, accepting the white ox. And he kept it with him there- 
after at Langkor. 

That ox lived at Langkor where, on the sacred hill, at that 
time, there were also 108 devoted disciples meditating. During 
the summers, this ox served those ascetics by carrying water 
from the valley river far below up to the entrance of each indi- 
vidual's hermitage. And in the winter the same animal delivered 
chunks of ice from that same river to the door of each recluse's 
hut. In this way the ox stayed on Langkor hill, moving thus in 
the service of its people. And it may be that it was this circling 
of the hill by the ox was how the name ‘Langkor’ was given to 
the holy mountain. 

Eventually the ox died, but a tooth, enshrined among the 
Langkor Nangten is his... a reminder of its good deeds.** 

On that hill there are several noteworthy herbs growing: one 
is called aba dorji; another is thonba donden; another ja-o ngalden. 
And there is the herb du-sum sangye. These are some of the 
grasses the ox ate 25 

The next story concerns the history of the Dingri relicthe 
Heroie Jewel: Pabo Norbu?* that we find among the Langkor 
Nangten. | 

At the time Pha Dampa Sangye was alive there were two 
temples, one with a shrine on top of it. It was in this temple that 


34 See photograph, item 5, 5a. 

35 Text: a-ba-rdo-rje; mthon-ba-don-ldan; ja'-'od-lna-ldan; dud-gsum-sans- 
rgyas. In another oral version of the story, two additional grasses, rdo-rje- 
pha-lam, and a-ba-ru-ba, are mentioned. 

ap Text: Dpa’-bo’i nor-bu. See photograph, item 4. 
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through Pha Dampa Sangye, 108 manifestations of Äcärya were 
created; and out to these 108 emanations the very temple itself 
was constructed. It was at this time that one of Pha Dampa’s 
devotees, Palkyi Wangpo®” was given the title of the Zurkhang 
Lama's line. For his initiation Palkyi Wangpo prepared 108 food 
offerings, inviting Pha Dampa and his 108 companions, the 
emanations of Äcärya to partake of them. But at that moment 
each of 108 Âçärya dissolved into one another, one into the next, 
one by one, until finally the single one remaining merged with 
Pha Dampa. So Pha Dampa was the onlyone left. But the lama 
of Zurkhang having prepared the offerings for the entire assembly 
was not confounded. He proffered them all to Pha Dampa. And 
the yogi accepted, saying, “Oh, son, if your offering to 108 has 
all been given to me, then you have true faith. You have seen 
the thirteen mandälas. Many sentient beings will benefit from 
your purity. Henceforth in the monastery known as Ge'dun, the 
number 108 will be auspicious. And as for the minor miscaleula- 
tion, it too will be auspicious!” 

Pha Dampa continued praising the lama: “Oh son," he said 
"since your lineage is as long as a water course, you who are now 
a custodian of the teaching, I honour with a gift: à sacred re- 
minder. Bring me some earth or pebbles.” Some gravel was 
offered and Pha Dampa, pressing it together between his fingers 
as if it were gruel, made an odd shape. And he presented this to 
the Zurkhang Lama to nurture that devotee's continuing faith. 
The name of that stone moulded by Pha Dampa is Do Pabo 
Norbu. 

In all Pha Dampa travelled to Tibet five times in the course 
of more than five hundred years in this world. It was during his 
last journey to Dingri that Pha Dampa died.?? So his body was 
burned here according to custom. From that cremation however, 
no ashes were left. But the heart, miraculously, remained un- 
touched by the flames. And we have kept this along with other 
precious relies at Langkor.?? 

Three versions of what took place at the time of the consum- 
ation are reported: one is by the seven Dingri maidens, who, 


37 Text: Dpal-rgyas-dban-bo. Another version names Rgyal-sgom-pa as the 


first Zurkhang Lama. ` 


Text: Zi-bar-g$egs-nas, lit. death ALD enlightenment. 
See photograph, item 6. 
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witnessing the white godess, Tara, themselves became Buddhas. 
When the same wonderful event was seen by the butcherman, 
the fellow was thereby able to escape the hellworld for which he 
had up to then been destined. It was witnessed also by the 
merchant Norbu Zangpo*? who consequently experienced great 
merit and wealth in his lifetime. 

With Pha Dampa’s final departure from this world, in the 
manner of his tantric accomplishments the gods and godesses 
were invoked to partake of all vestiges of his body — themselves 
relics. But his devotees begged him to leave something for them. 
As they made this request, the atmosphere was engulphed in 
colourful light and tiny flowers showered from the sky like a 
glowing misty rain. Music was heard everywhere. Then, there 
emerged a gleaming monument, an object only the size of a hen’s 
egg. This was a precious gift for those steadfast believers. This 
precious object was later removed for safekeeping among the 
golden reliquaries of the Potala Palace in Lhasa. And in its place 
another relic was donated. This was a portion of the Buddha 
Säkyamuni’s skull, the skull from which our godess White Tara 
had emerged.*! 

Another bone enshrined with the Langkor Nangten is à piece 
of a jaw. This is from the body of Darma Do, Lho-dag Marpa’s 
own son. From its sides emerged two sacred syllables. From the 
right of this piece of bone we find the letter VW ‚and from the left 
we have Š . Both these precious pieces of bone are enshrined in 
a golden reliquary.# Each holds the power of magnificent bless- 
ings. 

Ninth among the Langkor Nangten is the glass cup of the 
Choje Lama, reminding us of his wondrous deeds.* It was in a 
cave in the middle of Dingri valley, the cave called Kodag that 
the great sage, Choje Lama, meditated for three years and three 


Nor-bu-bzañ-po may be the well known chief from Khams reputed to 


have performed many miracles throughout Tibet, testimonies of which 
remain today. It is also said of this man that he wrote a number of geo- 
graphical accounts of Tibet. 
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See photograph, item 7. This choten (mchod-rten) housing the bone is of 


typical Tibetan design. 
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See photograph, item 8, which like the seventh is housed in & chaten. 


Text: Lho-brag-dar-ma-mdo-sde, the son of Marpa. 
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Text: Chos-rje-rgyal-ba-ko-brag. 
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months.‘ After that, the Lama achieved the power to heal and 
he was thereby able to absorb the leprosy which had afflicted all 
those people who had helped in the building of the Temple of 
108 Emanations. In that Kodag cave, to this day, you may find 
the Lama's ku-dum. As the place where the lama's own beads 
became imbued with great blessings, the cave itself is sacred. 
That power was created in the beads when the Däkini Pha 
Dampa’s protector, dissolved into them to become indistinguish- 
able from the glass pebbles.4 Like those beads this glass drinking 
cup had belonged to the unforgettable lama. This vessel, called 
Dakini’s bowl, is here but it is now damaged, having been cracked 
in a later battle in Dingri.*e 

The final item among the memoribalia of Pha Dampa is a 
black rod, now only about fifteen inches in length. This is said 
to have been his staff, worn down over the many miles our vener- 
able Lama travelled. about Dingri.*? There is no particular event 
or story told in connection with it. 
Of the burning ghat of Sitavana and Langkor dur-to,*? 
There is no difference. 
Neither is there a distinction between 
Waters of the Ganges and springs of Langkor. 
Of Vajräsanaf? and Langkor itself, 
They are the same. 
These are identical holy places, it is said. 
And thus, the history of Dingri Langkor is complete. 


“4 This cave, Ko-brag-phug, is located near the centre of the Dingri plein. 
An ancient cite, it still (as of 1960) houses an active community of ritual 
specialists- a ser-khyim dgon-pa called Dgon-da'-phug. Cf. Aziz, Tibetan 
Frontier Families (1977) especially Chapters Four and Ten, and Map Seven. 
According to the text, this lama meditated on Drag-po-sum-sgril, which 
involves a composite of the three yidam: Garuda, Vajrapani, and Hayagriva. 
45 Skum-bhrum cannot be identified, and the word béugs-sgam, we suggest 
refers to the lama’s meditation mat. Glass beads, in the text, is given as 
sbyan-khrus, jewellery, which may be perceived as a necklace of the godess. 
dp See photograph, item 9. The bowl is filled with grain and coins. 

47 See photograph, item 10. 

48 Text: Bsil-ba-tshal, the funerary site at Bodhgaya in Bihar. 

19 Text: dur-khrd, a ground at Langkor hil where the bodies of Dingri 
people are carried for final rites. 

50 Text: Rdo-rje-gdan, Bodhgaya. 
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The instrumental-phonetic investigation of the Azerbaijan language 
was carried out in 1955-56 at the laboratory of the Leningrad 
University.! I obtained several hundreds of cymograms of words, 
word combinations, and sentences in the pronunciation of the post- 
graduate students S. Musaev, G. Akhmedov, and others (all ap- 
proximately 30 years of age) coming from different parts of the 
Azerbaijan SSSR. The error of registration was 2,8%, whereas the 
usually tolerated error is 5,0%. 


Part of the data obtained was published in my works beginning 
from 1957, such as data on the length, fall out, devoicing, and 
nasalization of vowels,” data on the length, strength of articulation, 
and aspiration of the occlusive consonants,? as well as data on the 


! Before our investigations, there existed two works pertaining to instru- 
mental study of Azerbaijani, namely, (1) the article by R. O. Sor “Iz instru- 
mental’no-fonetiteskix nabljudenij o tak nazyvaemom ozvonëenii zadne- 
jazyéónogo q v azerbajdZansko-tjurkskom jazyke,” Sovetskoe jazykoznanie, 
II, Leningrad, 1936, pp. 91-94, containing cymograms of one consonant q; 
(2) the Candidate dissertation by F. A. Kjazimov Azerbajd#anskie glasnye v 
sravnen)W s anglijskimi, Moscow, 1951, containing the X-Ray studies and 
palatograms of the Azerbaijan vowels in the pronunciation of the author, 
F. A. Kjazimov. 

2 U.S. Bajéura, Zwukovoj stroj tatarskogo jazyka (éksperimental’no-fonetiteskij 
oterk), I, Kazan, 1959, pp. 79-88; U. S. Bajéura, Zwukovoj stroj tatarskogo 
jazyka v svjazi s nekotorymi drugimi tjurkskimi à finno-ugorskimi jazykami, 
II, Kazan, 1961, pp. 25-28; U. S. Bajéura, Synopsis of the Doctoral disserta- 
tion with the same title, Moscow, 1962, pp. 6—7, and others. I 

3 U.8Š.Bajšura, “Nekotorye voprosy fonetiki tuvinskogo jazyka po éksperi- 
mental’nym dannym,” Uéenye zapiski Kazanskogo universiteta, vol. 117, 
kniga 9, 1957, pp. 117-120 (the Tuva language is investigated in comparison 
with Azerbaijani); Zvukovoj stroj . . . II, pp. 143-44, 356-59; Zvukovoj stroj ... 
(synopsis), M., 1962, pp. 20 et passim. 
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stress, ¿.e., the intensity, average tone height, and expiration of 
vowels in disyllabic words.4 Separate data concerning intonation of 
words and sentences in Azerbaijani were included in my article 
“Instrumental’nye dannye ob udarenii v altajskix jazykax’ (1969, 
1971).5 

Here are some conclusions concerning the phoneties of Azerbai- 
jani which were included in my works mentioned." As for vocalism, 
there exists a qualitative length of vowels. It means that the length 
of vowels depends to a certain extent upon their quality, e.g., wide 
vowels surpass, in length, narrow vowels nearly twice (in corre- 
sponding positions) The vowel length also depends, to a certain 
degree, upon their phonetic position. Thus, the closed character of 
the syllable, the neighbourhood of strong consonants, especially 
occlusive, the unstressed position, the increase of vowel length in 
the other syllables of.the word, the increase of the number of sounds 
in the syllable or word, etc. are the factors which decrease the length 
of vowels, whereas the opposite conditions tend to increase it. The 
length of the final vowel surpasses nearly twice the length of the 
preceding unstressed vowel in disyllabic words. Narrow vowels 
have a tendency to fall out in those positions which favour reduc- 
tion and devoicing. | 

As for consonantism, the opposition of sounds of the type b-p; 
d-t; g-k, etc. presents an opposition of weak/strong (but not that 
of voiced/unvoiced), the strong articulation being accompanied by 
aspiration and an increase of the length of the consonant, whereas 
the weak pronunciation, on the contrary, coincides with partial 
voicing, absence of aspiration (or its weakness), and decrease of the 
length of the consonant. 

Proceeding to the stress, we have observed that, in disyllabic 
words (28 measurements, in the following abbreviated as meas.), 
the speed and volume of expiration of the second vowel surpasses 
those of the first vowel, whereas the comparative increase of the 
sound intensity, of the average tone height and of the vowel length 


4 U.S. Bajéura, Zeukovoj stroj . . ., II, pp. 239—242, Zvukovoj stroj . . ., M., 
1962, pp. 51-52, 62, a.o. 

5 See Problema obëënosti altajskix jazykov, Leningrad, 1971, pp. 279-292, 
especially pp. 285, 287, 290. 

sa Some of them as my conclusions about the vowel length in Azerbaijani 
were later repeated by some authors without reference. 
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may occur in the first or the second syllable, the stress components 
coinciding or not coinciding with each other (12 meas. of 9 words), 
ete. 

In this article the tone height and the tone movement in words 
and in sentences is investigated on the basis of the data obtained 
from the informant 8. Musaev of Vedi, Azerbaijan SSR, partly (in 
words and word combinations) on the basis of the data of the second 
informant, G. Akhmedov. 


I. Disyllabic words 


While registering on the cymograph, disyllabic words were pro- 
nounced in groups consisting of two or four (but not quite separately 
as it is usually done when registering separate words on the 
cymograph), and this method allowed us to establish some pecu- 
liarities of word intonation depending upon the position in such a 
series. 

In groups of four words, the last word had a positive interval in 
the tone height of vowels (i.¢., the tone of the first vowel was higher 
than that of the second one), which was accompanied by a falling 
tone movement in the last vowel, whereas in groups of two words, 
namely, ad ‘name’ — ado ‘his name’, od ‘fire’ — oda ‘his fire,’ of 
‘grass’ — ota ‘his grass’, a£ ‘horse’ — ata ‘his horse’, in four disyllabic 
words (3 meas. each), the negative interval in the tone height of 
vowels has been registered (GG e. the tone of the second vowel was 
higher than that of the first one), being accompanied (on the whole) 
by a rising tone movement. The increase of the tone height of a 
given vowel is, as a rule, accompanied by its rising tone, whereas 
the relative decrease of the tone height of a vowel coincides with its 
falling movement. A considerable positive interval in the tone 
height of vowels mostly coincides with a relative increase of the 
length of the first vowel: the sonorous length of the first vowel sur- 
passes that of the second vowel only in such cases when the interval 
of the tone-height is positive, whereas, in those instances when this 
interval is negative, the sonorous length of the first vowel is always 
considerably shorter in comparison to that of the second vowel, 
comprising what amounts to something between 33% to 78% of 
the length of the second vowel. 

In words with the initial tonic accent, the relation of the sonorous 
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length of the first vowel to that of the second comprises from 50% 
to 140% and, according to the increase of the relative length of the 
first vowel, the words in question range as follows: pišä ‘is boiling’ 
and other meanings (50%), tayta ‘board’ (75%), &axar ‘wine’ (100%), 
gateg (kind of sour milk specially prepared) (125%), and kötür 
‘difficult’ (140%). Thus, in Azerbaijani, at any rate in the dialect 
investigated, as well as in Modern Uighur, and partly in some sub- 
dialects of Tatar, and especially in the Volga- and Permian Fenno- 
Ugric languages (Udmurt, Mari), the sonorous length of the vowel 
of the last syllable, in disyllabic words, tends to regularly increase 
in comparison to that of the first vowel. The cases in which the 
length of the first vowel is longer or equal to that of the second vowel 
are limited to words with the second syllable closed and having a 
reduced or narrow vowel, the latter also being, to some degree, of 
reduced character. Levelling of the quantitative differences between 
the vowels of full articulation and the reduced vowels consists in the 
following. In words with the first vowel of full articulation, the 
second vowel reduced, and the second syllable open, the length of 
the final reduced vowel perceptibly surpasses (often twice) that of 
the first vowel. Quantitative reduction of the first vowel, especially 
when both vowels are homogenious, or when the first vowel is 
narrow or reduced, is very considerable. Even in words in which 
the first syllable is open and the second is closed, the length of the 
first vowel can comprise only one third of the length of the second 
vowel even in cases in which both vowels are wide (e.g., in the word 
bahar ‘spring’ in 1 of 2 meas., kdrdm ‘generosity’ in 1 of 2 meas.), 
not to mention words with the first syllable closed and the second 
open, whereas narrow vowels often fall out in such cases (or, to 
speak better, they are devoiced), and the sonorous length of the 
first vowel is equal to zero, e.g., in tütün ‘smoke,’ tutmag ‘to hold,’ 
tikmäk ‘to sew’, etc. 

The tone height of vowels is in a complex connection with its 
length, but there are also many other positional factors influencing 
the tone height. Thus, the decrease of the sonorous length can 
favour, to a certain limit, an increase of the tone height, which is 
mostly the case with narrow vowels, because they generally seem 
to have a higher basic tone in comparison with wide vowels, but 
when a qualitative reduction begins (usually as the result of quanti- 
tative reduction), the tone height of the narrow and the so-called 
‘reduced’ (t.e. mixed) vowels. can fall abruptly. The tone height of 
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the wide vowels seems to be more stable, but it also can fall in con- 
nection with reduction, whereas the decrease of the length of vowels, 
to à certain limit, does not yield such an effect. Besides, under the 
same conditions, the wide vowels seem to have, in general, a lower 
basic tone in comparison to the narrow (“reduced”) vowels. 

According to the data obtained from our informant, the interval 
in the mean tone height of vowels is, in measurements (?.e. when 
every measurement is taken into consideration), within the limits 
from +2 tones (kötür ‘difficult’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is + 1?/, t.; 
caxar ‘wine’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is +13/, t.) to —2 t. (ata ‘his 
horse’ in 1 of 3 meas., avr. is —1!/, t.), whereas in words (?.e., when 
we take into consideration only the average figures for every word, 
neglecting separate measurements from which these avr. figures are 
deduced) it is from -+1?/,t. (kótür ‘“difficult’) to — 15/4, t. (goëak 
brave), the average interval comprising —?/, t. for 22 words (37 
meas.). In accordance with the diminishing of the positive interval 
and the increase of the negative interval, the words range in the 
following way (in brackets, besides the tone height, also the relation 
of the sonorous length of the first vowel to that of the second is 
presented in percent): kötür ‘difficult’? (+1°/,t., 140%), gatag 
(kind of sour milk) (+ 11/, t., 125%), taxta, ‘board (+ 11/, t., 75%), 
Goar ‘wine’ (+ 13/4 t., 100%), pišä ‘is boiling’, ‘is being cooked’ 
(+1t., 50%), käräm ‘generosity’ (— J, t., 41%), käsmäk ‘to cut? 
(— 1/4 t., 50%), toyum ‘seed’ (—1/, t., 56%), pändir ‘cheese’ (—1/, t., 
38%), čoban ‘shepherd’ (—?/,t., 46%), köprü ‘bridge’ (—"[, t., 
3395), oda ‘his fire’ (—1 t., 55%), bikar ‘free’ (—1 t., 46%), ota 
‘his grass’ (—1.t., 50%), bahar ‘spring’ (— IJ, t., 46%), geimäk 
‘to go away’ (—1!/,t., 60%), bostan ‘garden’ (—11/,t., 78%), 
gorxu ‘fear’ (—13/, t., 78%), ada ‘his name’ (— 11/, t., 61%), gaëak 
‘fugitive’ (—11/, t., 67%), ata ‘his horse’ (—11/,t., 60%), gotak 
‘brave’ (—15/, t., 56%). 

In five words which are at the end of the groups of four words, 
the interval in the mean tone height of vowels comprises on the 
average + 1!/, tone, the figures for separate measurements being 
distributed within the limits from + 2 tones (kótür ‘difficult’ in 1 of 
2 meas., avr. is + 13/, t.; Cayor ‘wine’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is + 13/, 
t.) to + 3/, t. (Éayor ‘wine’ in 1 meas.); in words (the average figure 
for every word is taken) the figures are distributed between + 1?/, t. 
(kötür 'difficult) and + 1 t. (pisd ‘is boiling’), and thus, in these 
words, the interval is always positive. 
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In all the other words which are at the beginning or in the middle 
of groups ‘consisting of four words or. ab the end of groups of two 
words, the interval in the mean tone height of vowels is negative. 
In measurements, the figures are distributed from —1/, t. (käräm 
‘generosity’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is — ?/, t.) to — 2 t. (ata ‘his horse’), 
in words they range from — ?/, t. (käräm ‘generosity’) to — 15/, t. 
(gotak "brave ), and the average figure for 17 words (30 meas.) 
equals — 1 tone. 

The interval in the maximal tone height of vowels is distributed 
in measurements from + 21/,t. (kötür ‘difficult’ in 1 of 2 meas., 
avr. is + 11/, t.) to —2?/, t. (ata ‘his horse’ in 1 meas.; avr. is —2 t. ), 
in words it is from +11/,t. (kötür difficult) to 21], t. (bostan 
‘sarden’) and on the average the interval is equal to —1 t. for 
22 words (37 meas.). According to diminishing of the positive inter- 
val and the increase of the negative interval, the words are ranged 
as follows: kötür ‘difficult’ (+ 11/, t.), tayta ‘board’ (+1 t.), gatog 
(sour milk specially prepared) (+1/,), čayər ‘wine’ (—*/,), foxum 
‘seed,’ pändir ‘cheese,’ käsmäk ‘to cut’ (—*/, each), pisà ‘is boiling’ 
(—1), käräm ‘generous,’ čoban ‘shepherd’ (—11/,), oda ‘his fire’ 
(—11/,), ofa ‘his grass’ (—11/,), köprü ‘bridge’ (—11/,), bikar ‘free’, 
gaéak ‘fugitive’, getmäk ‘to leave, to go away’ (—1°/,), ada ‘his 
name’ (—13/,) bahar ‘spring,’ gotak. ‘brave,’ goryu ‘fear’ (—17/, 
each), ata ‘his horse’ (— 2), bostan ‘garden’ (— 21/4). 

Out of five words which are at the end of groups each consisting 

of four words, only three have the positive interval in the maximal 
tone height of vowels; the interval in measurements is within the 
limits from + 21/, t. (kôtür ‘difficult’ in 1 of 2 meas.) avr. is + 1!/, t.) 
to — 11}, t. (&ayar ‘wine’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is — ?/, t.), in words it 
is from +11}, t. (kötür 'difficult) to —1 t. (pisd ‘is boiling’), and 
on the average the interval comprises + 1/, t. for 5 words (7 meas.). 
In the other 17 words (30 meas.) the interval in the maximal tone 
height of vowels is within the limits from — ?/, t. (kdrdm ‘generous’ 
in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is —11/, t., toyum ‘seed’ in 1 meas., pändir 
'cheese'.in 1 meas., käsmäk ‘to cut? in 1 meas.) to — 2*/, t. (ata ‘his 
horse' in 1l meas. Eon 3, avr. is —2 t.), in words it is from — ?/, t. 
(toyum ‘seed,’ pändir ‘cheese,’ käsmäk ‘to cut’) to —21/, t. (bostan 
‘garden’, and on the average comprises —11/, t. for 17 words (30 
. meas.) e 

The interval in the minimal tone height of vowels is, in considered 
separate measurements, between the limits from +31/,t. (Cayar 
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‘wine’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is + 21/, t.) to —2 t. (godak in 1 meas. 
of 2, avr. is —2 t.), in words (avr. figures for each word are con- 
sidered) the interval is within the limits from + 31/, t. (pisd ‘is 
boiling’) to —2 t. (goéak “brave’), and on the average the interval is 
equal to Zero (for 22 words). According to the diminishing of the 
positive interval and the increase of the negative interval, the words 
are ranged in the following way: pisä ‘is boiling’ (+ 31/,), tayta 
‘board’ (+ 21/,), gateg (sour milk specially prepared) (++ 21/,), éayor 
‘wine’ (+-21/,), kötür ‘difficult’ (+ 15/,), käräm ‘generous‘ (+1/,), 
bikar ‘free, čoban ‘shepherd,’ toyum ‘seed,’ pändir ‘cheese,’ käsmäk 
‘to cut’ (5 words with the Zero-interval), oda ‘his fire’, bahar ‘spring’ 
(—!/,), körpü ‘bridge’ (—7/,), bostan ‘garden’ (—1), ado ‘his name’, 
gatak ‘fugitive,’ goryu ‘fear’ (— 1), ofa ‘his grass’ (— 11/,), ata ‘his 
horse’, getmák ‘to go away’ (—1!/, each), goëak ‘brave’ (—2). 

In five words which are at the end of groups of four words, the 
interval in the minimal tone height of vowels, if every measurement 
is considered, comprises from + 31/, t. (Éayar ‘wine’ in 1 of 2 meas., 
avr. is --21/],t.) to j+ t. (dayar ‘wine’ in another meas; kötür 
‘difficult’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is + 15/, t.), in words (when avr. 
figures for each word are considered) the interval is within the 
limits from + 31/, t. (pisd ‘is boiling’) to + 13/, t. (kôtür ‘difficult’), 
and the avr. for these five words (7 meas.) comprises + 21/, t. In 
the other 17 words (30 meas.) the interval in the minimal tone 
height of vowels is within the limits from +1}, t. (käräm ‘generous’ 
in 1 of 2 megs., avr. is +14/, t.) to —2 t. (gotak ‘fugitive’ in 1 of 
2 meas., avr. is —2 t.) if separate meas. are considered. In words 
(avr. figures for each) the interval is from + !f, t. (käräm ‘generous’ 
or from Zero (bikar ‘free,’ čoban ‘shepherd,’ toyum ‘seed,’ pändir 
‘cheese,’ käsmäk ‘to cut’) to —2 t. (goéak ‘fugitive’), and on the 
average it comprises —0,7 t. for 17 words. 

According to 37 measurements of 22 words, the tone movement 
of the first vowel is mostly even or falling to this or that degree, 
whereas in the second vowel, the tone movement is mostly of a 
rising character, the only exceptions being usually such words which 
stand at the end of groups of four words, and in which the tone move- 
ment of the vowel in the final syllable is falling. This phenomenon is 
connected with the positive interval in the word, Ze, the relative 
increase of the pitch of the first vowel in comparison with that of 
the second vowel. I shall discuss this in detail below. 

The tone movement of the first vowel is even in 18 cases, it is 
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even with a fall at the end in 11 cases, even with a fall at the begin- 
ning in 2 cases (in the latter the vowel is preceded by a strong con- 
. sonant in the words tayta ‘board’ in 1 meas., kärdm ‘generous’ in 
1 of 2 meas, in the second meas. of this word the tone is even), the 
tone 1s falling in two cases (gatag ‘sour milk’ in 1 meas., éayar ‘wine’ 
in 1 of 2 meas., in the second meas. the tone is even), rising-falling 
in 3 cases, and only in one case I registered a rising tone in the first 
vowel (in the word bahar ‘spring’ in one of 2 meas., in the second 
meas. the tone being even) but in the latter word the interval of the 
rise of the tone pitch in the first vowel is equal to 1/, tone, whereas 
in the second vowel it is 1?/, tone. Ànd in three words which had a 
narrow vowel in the first syllable, the first vowel has fallen out or 
has been devoiced. In general, the tone movement of the first vowel 
is even or falling, but sometimes it is rising-falling; the interval of 
the. fall (or of the rise), in measurements (when every meas. is con- 
sidered) is from Zero (18 meas.) to 11/, t. (a falling tone has been 
registered in the word gatag ‘sour milk’ in 1 meas.) in words (when 
only the avr. figures for every word are considered) the interval is 
the same. 

I have not established any principal difference between words 
which are at the end of four-word-groups, on the one side, and 
other words investigated, on the other side. The tone movement of 
the first vowel is even or falling in the five words mentioned, as well 
as in other words, the interval of the tone fall in them being on the 
average ?/, tone with deviations from Zero to 1!/, tone, whereas in 
the other 17 words the interval is within the limits from Zero to one 
tone, comprising on the average !/, tone, which means that the fall 
of the tone in the first five words is even stronger, to some degree, 
and this speaks in favour of the assumption that the increase of the 
relative tone height of the first vowel in these words standing at the 
end of word groups belongs to the intonation of the phrase, and not 
to that of the word. In the second syllable of these words, a still 
stronger marked falling tone has been registered, the interval of 
the tone fall comprising on the average 3 tones, within the limits 
from Zero in the word köfür ‘difficult’ (in this measurement the 
vowel of the initial syllable has a falling tone with the interval of 
1 tone, whereas in the second meas. of this word, the tone of the 
second vowel is falling) to 5 tones in the word éayar ‘wine’ (here the 
tone of the vowel of the initial syllable is even). It is to be noted 
that the falling character of the tone of the second vowel at the end 
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of the phonation is much stronger marked in comparison with the 
vowel of the initial syllable, this phenomenon coinciding with a 
general rise of the tessitura of the tone of the first vowel in com- 
parison with that of the second vowel. 

The tone movement of the second vowel is rising to various 
degrees in 26 cases, it is falling-rising with the predominance of the 
middle even part in one case (ofa ‘his grass’ in 1 of 3 meas.), even in 
one case (ofa ‘his grass’ in 1 meas.), even with a short initial falling 
portion which is probably of positional origine (after a strong ex- 
plosive consonant ¢ in the words ota ‘his grass’ in 1 of 3 meas., ata 
‘his horse’ in 1 of 3 meas., whereas in the other two measurements 
of this word the tone is rising). 

Besides, an even tone has been registered in the second vowel of 
the word kötür ‘difficult’ in 1 meas. (when its sonorous length was 
very short), whereas in the other measurement, the tone was falling. 
A falling tone was registered in the second vowel in 6 measurements 
of the words pisä ‘is boiling’ (1), tayta ‘board’ (1), kôtür ‘difficult’ 
(1 meas. of 2), gatag ‘sour milk’ (1 meas.), Éayor ‘wine’ (2 meas.), all 
of which were pronounced at the end of groups of four words. A 
falling tone has also been registered in the vowel of the final syllable 
of the words tütün ‘smoke’ (1 meas.), tutmag ‘to catch’ (1 meas.), 
tufan ‘inundation’ (1 meas.), which were also pronounced at the 
end of groups of four words, whereas the narrow vowel of the initial 
syllable falls out or is completely devoiced. 

For 22 words, in 37 meas., with the exception of the last three 
words with narrow vowels in the initial syllable, the interval of the 
tone movement within the second vowel comprises on the average 
1*/, tone, deviations in measurements being from Zero (ofa ‘his grass’ 
in 1 of 3 meas., kötür ‘difficult? in 1 of 2 meas.) to 5 tones (éayar 
‘wine’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is 31/, t.) in cases when the tone is falling, 
and from Zero to 21/, tones (köprü ‘bridge’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is 
17/2 t.) when the tone of the final vowel in question is rising; in 
words (when avr. figure for each word is considered) the correspond- 
ing figures are within the limits from */s tone (ota ‘his grass’) to 41/, 
tones (pišä ‘is boiling’) when the tone of the second vowel is falling 
and to 1?/, tone (käräm ‘generous’) when the tone of the second 
vowel is rising. 

The intérval of the tone movement in the second vowel in 5 words 
pronounced at the end of the four-word-groups comprised, on the 
average, 3 tones (when the tone was falling) and for measurements 
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(when every meas. is considered) it is within the limits from Zero 
(kötür ‘difficult’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is 3/, t.) to 5 tones (¢ayar ‘wine’ 
in 1 meas., avr. is 31/, t.), in words (when only the avr. figures for 
each word are considered) the interval is from ?/, tone (kötür 
difficult”) to 41/, tone (pišä ‘is boiling’), whereas in the other 17 
words (30 meas.) the interval equals 1!/, tone on the average, the 
deviations being within the limits from Zero (ota ‘his grass’) to 21/, 
tone (köprü ‘bridge’ in 1 of 2 meas., avr. is 11/, t.). Thus, the interval 
of the tone fall surpasses the interval of the tone rise but this fall of 
the tone is probably a result of the phrase intonation but not of the 
word intonation, and, in certain positions, it covers up and exceeds 
the rising tone which in its origine is evidently characteristic of the 
final syllable of words in Azerbaijani. According to the increase of 
the amplitude of the tone movement within the limits of the second 
vowel, the words range in the following order: ota “his grass’ (?[, 
tone), ata ‘his horse’, kötür ‘difficult’, toyum ‘seed’ (?/, t. each), odo 
‘his fire’, ada ‘his name’ (3/, t. each), goëak ‘brave’ ("fa t.), gorxu 
‘fear’ (7/,t.), getmäk ‘to go away’ (11/, t.), bostan ‘garden’, köprü 
‘bridge’ (11/,t. each), bahar ‘spring’ (1°/, t.), bikar ‘free’, gacak 
‘fugitive’, Coban ‘shepherd’, pändir ‘cheese’, käsmäk ‘to cut’ (1°/, t. 
each), käräm ‘generous’ (1%/,*t.), tayta ‘board’ (2 t.), gateg ‘sour 
milk’, &ayar ‘wine’ (31/, t.), pisä ‘is boiling’ (41/, t.). 

Thus, we can summarize that in disyllabic words, the tone height 
of the second vowel, as a rule, surpasses that of the vowel of the 
initial syllable, which is accompanied by a more rising (or less 
falling) character of the tone movement in the second vowel. This 
holds true both for isolated pronunciation of words and for the 
pronunciation of them in series, the only exception being final words 
of a word group. In words pronounced at the end of groups con- 
sisting of four words, the tone height of the vowel of the first syllable 
is higher than that of the second vowel, and this coincides with the 
less falling (more rising) character of its tone movement in com- 
parison with that of the vowel of the final syllable, which phenome- 
non must be evidently attributed to the influence of the phrase 
intonation because the latter generally has a rising-falling character. 

The data obtained from the second informant, G. Akhmedov, 
corroborate the conclusions drawn from the data of the first in- 
formant. Thus, to give an example, in four words, likewise regis- 
tered when pronounced in series, the following results were obtained. 
In words pronounced in the middle of groups, the tone height of the 
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second vowel surpasses that of the vowel of the initial syllable, 
which is accompanied by a rising tone of the second vowel whereas 
the tone movement in the first vowel is even or falling. Thus, in the 
word gapag ‘lid’ (3 meas.) the mean tone height of the vowel of the 
Initial syllable is on the average 145 Hz, that of the second vowel is 
166 Hz, the interval comprises more than one tone [d — (e — £)j, 
in the word arpa ‘barley’ (3 meas.), the mean tone height of the 
vowel of the initial syllable comprises on the average 139 Hz, that 
of the second vowel equals 160 Hz, the interval surpasses one tone 
/(cis — d) - (dis -e)/. In the word bisik ripe, cooked’ and its homo- 
nim 'eradle' (2 meas.) the mean tone height of the vowel of the 
initial syllable is 144 Hz, that of the second is 158 Hz, the interval 
equals almost one tone /d — (dis — eil, and the tone movement of 
the second vowel is rising in all words quoted. 

In final words of groups, on the contrary, the tone height of the 
first vowel surpasses that of the second and this is accompanied by 
à falling tone movement in the second vowel, whereas the tone of 
the vowel of the initial syllable is less falling and can be even. Thus, 
in the word baja ‘flue’ (2 meas.) which was at the end of the group 
of words, the mean tone of the vowel of the initial syllable is on the 
average 157 Hz, that of the second is 130 Hz, the interval comprises 
1°/, tone /c - (dis — ell, and the tone of the second vowel is falling. 

The length of the vowel of the last syllable surpasses that of the 
vowel of the initial syllable in all cases. Detailed descriptions of the 
length of vowels in Azerbaijani, of its changes under the influence 
of the quality of the vowel, of its position, etc., are given in my 
works mentioned above.® 


IL. Trisyllabic words and some word combinations 


The data obtained from the informant G. Akhmedov allow to draw 
the following conclusions regarding trisyllabic words. 

In the word Gurbaja ‘frog’, the figures for the mean tone height 
of vowels, corroborated by figures for maximal tone height of 
vowels, show that the tonic accent falls upon the last syllable of the 
words, whereas a secondary tonic stress has been registered on the 
initial syllable. The tone movement has a rising character in. the 
last vowel, whereas in the initial syllable it is even, and in the second 


6 See note 2. 
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vowel the tone is falling (1 meas.) or falling-rising with the pre- 
dominance of the initial part of the vowel which has a higher tone 
(2 meas.). The increase of the tone height of the first vowel, in 
comparison to that of the second vowel, is favoured by the brevity 
of the first vowel (for narrow vowels tend to have a higher pitch), 
with the closed character of the syllable, and with the presence of 
a stop at the onset of the syllable, in contradistinction from the 
word araba ‘cart’ in which the tone of the first vowels is lower than 
that of the second vowel, and this is accompanied by a relative 
increase of the length of the first vowel in comparison with that of 
the second vowel in this word. However, the tone height of the final 
vowel in the words Gurbaga ‘frog’ and araba ‘cart’ increases inde- 
pendently of the length of the vowel concerned, because the final 
vowel ean be longer or shorter in comparison with the second one. 

In the word araba ‘cart’ an analogous picture has been observed, 
Ze, the highest average as well as the maximal tone falls on the 
last vowel, the latter having a rising tone movement. However, 
in contrast to the preceding word Gurbaga ‘frog,’ the average tone 
of the first vowel is lower than that of the second one, which can 
be explained by the open character of the initial syllable and by 
the absence of a preceding occlusive consonant, whereas the maxi- 
mal tone height in the initial and in the second vowels is on the 
same level (150 Hz). The tone movement is even in the second vowel; 
in the initial vowel it is rising at the beginning, then it is even. The 
initial tone rise can be explained by the beginning of the phonation, 
and it is accompanied by an increase of the length of the initial 
vowel in comparison to the second one, whereas the tone, $.e., the 
mean tone and the maximal tone, of the final vowel are considerably 
higher and of a rising character although its length surpasses that 
of the preceding vowels. 

In the word combination telefon agaéa ‘telephone pole,’ the tone 
of the final vowel of the first word is the highest, in the second place 
is the tone height of the vowel of the initial syllable of the second 
word. This is typical for the Turkic languages described in my 
works." The tone height of the final vowel of the second word is in 
' See Zvukovoj stroj ..., II, pp. 189-192, a.o., Zvukovoj stroj ... 1962 
(synopsis), pp. 41-48, ete., U. S. Bajéura, ''Nekotorye éksperimental'nye 
dannye o melodike reči i slovesnom udarenii v ujgurskom jazyke," Izvestija 
Akademii Nauk Kazaxskoj SSR, Alma-Ata, 1969, pp. 69-77; the same 


article expanded twice was published in Struktura à istorija tjurkskix jazykov, 
Moscow, 1971, pp. 42-61, and other works. 
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the third place. In the first word, the mean tone height of the vowels 
in the initial and in the second syllable is on the same level (150 Hz), 
the tone movement in them is even, whereas, in the third vowel the 
mean tone is higher (188 Hz) and its movement is, accordingly, of 
a rising character. In the second word, the tone movement is falling 
in the first two vowels, and it is rising in the third vowel, which 
coincides with the increase of its average height. The maximal length 
was registered in the final vowel which is at the end of the word 
combination. In the first word, the tone is even at the beginning, 
then it rises, whereas in the second word the tone is, in general, 
falling-rising; and the average tone heights of the vowels of the 
initial and the third syllable are almost on the same level (165 Hz 
and 163 Hz, accordingly), whereas the mean tone of the second 
vowel comprises only 142 Hz and has a falling movement. 

It is interesting to note the pronunciation of some Russian words 
by our Azerbaijani informant because, in this case, the peculiarities 
of his native tongue become more clear, being reflected against the 
background of Russian phonetics. 

In the word figura ‘figure,’ in which the stress must fall on the 
second syllable in Russian, (2 meas.) the average and maximal tone 
heights of the final vowel surpass those of the preceding syllables 
in both measurements, and this is accompanied by a rising tone of 
the final vowel, although in Russian, the highest tone pitch falls on 
the second syllable of this word, and the third vowel is unstressed 
and even reduced.® The tone height of the vowel of the initial 
syllable is lower than that of the second vowel in one measurement, 
and in the other measurement, it is on the same level with that of 
the second vowel. In the first case, the tone movement of the first 
vowel is falling, in the second measurement, it is even. The tone of 
the second vowel is even in both cases. The second vowel is the 
longest, the vowel of the initial syllable is the shortest, but the third 
vowel is insignificantly shorter than the second one. In Azerbaijani 
words, the length of the second vowel of a trisyllabic word would 
be less than than of the final one ,and here the influence of 
Russian pronunciation is perceptible, according to which the second 
(stressed) syllable is pronounced longer than any other vowel of 
this word. 


8 See L. V. S&erba, Russkie glasnye v katestvennom i kolifestvennom otnošenii, 
SPb. 1912. 
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In such cases, only those features are to be taken into considera- 
tion which differ from ordinary Russian pronunciation. The tendency 
of our informant to stress the final syllable of the word discussed, 
reflecting a certain peculiarity of the Azerbaijani language, belongs 
to the phenomena of this kind. On the whole, the pronunciation of 
this Russian word by our Azerbaijani informant does not differ 
from the pronunciation of common Azerbaijani words if not to 
take into consideration the reduction of the length of the final 
vowel. 

In furaska ‘peak-cap,’ ‘service cap’ (2) the average tone height of 
the vowel of the initial syllable is higher in one measurement and 
surpasses that of the second vowel by 3/, tones /(e — f) — (f — fis)/, 
whereas in the second measurement, the tone of the second vowel 
is the highest in the word, surpassing the tone of the preceding vowel 
by 1/, tone /(d — dis) — (dis — e)/, whereas the tone of the final vowel 
is much lower (by 3 or 4 tones in both meas.), and it is reduced in 
length in comparison to the second (stressed) vowel as it is usual for 
Russian pronunciation. The second vowel is the longest, the vowel 
of the initial syllable is the shortest, whereas the length of the final 
vowel is 1, 5 time shorter than that of the second vowel, surpassing, 
however, the length of the vowel of the initial syllable 3 times. In 
the pronunciation of this word, a certain influence of Bussian 
phonetics is perceptible, which is presented by the reduction of the 
final vowel, because in Azerbaijani, as well as in other Turkic 
languages, the final vowel is not reduced in length independently 
of its stressed or unstressed character. 

Here we see the influence of the Azerbaijani phonetics on our 
informant’s pronunciation of this Russian word in the tendency of 
the informant to stress the vowel of the initial syllable of the word 
in question, which phenomenon is impossible in Russian pronuncia- 
tion, and hence we can conclude that, besides the trend to stress 
the last vowel of a trisyllabic word, in Azerbaijani, there is also a 
tendency to stress the initial syllable of trisyllabic words. 


III. Sentences 


The movement of the mean tone height of vowels in affirmative 
sentences as well as in special questions presents, according to our 
data obtained from the informant S. Musaev, a rising-falling picture, 
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the highest pitch having moved to some place at the beginning of 
the sentence and, as a result of this, the tone movement acquiring, 
on the whole, a falling character. In general questions, the tone 
movement is of the same character but for the vowel of the final 
syllable where, in all cases, a perceptible tone rise has been register- 
ed. Below I shall discuss different sentences which were registered 
in the form of questions and answers in the pronunciation of the 
first informant. 


1. Sän harada jasajarsan? “Where do you live?’ (2). The mean 
tone height of vowels in the sentence presents a falling-rising picture 
with the predominance of the fall, the highest peak shifting, in one 
measurement, to the last vowel of the second (an interrogative) 
word harada ‘where’ (162 Hz). In the other measurement, it falls 
upon the first monosyllabie word sän ‘you’ (2. p.s.) (158 Hz), 
whereas the lowest mean tone, in both measurements, belongs to the 
vowel of the final syllable of the sentence, the mean tone height 
comprising, correspondingly, 105 and 115 Hz. 

In the first measurement of this sentence, the mean tone height 
of the last vowel of the word harada ‘where’ is the highest. In the 
second place is the vowel of the first (a monosyllabic) word sän ‘you’ 
(2. p.s.) having the mean tone 150 Hz. This word is evidently se- 
parated from the rest of the sentence by a little pause. The same 
was registered in Tatar.” The tone of a monosyllabic personal 
pronoun at the beginning of a sentence is higher when there is a 
pause after it, and it is lower when there is no such pause. The 
third place is taken by the mean tone height of the vowel of the 
initial syllable of the word harada ‘where’ (144 Hz), its average tone 
being lower than that of the vowel of the preceding monosyllabic 
word and having a falling movement, the mean tone height of the 
second vowel of this word being still lower (135 Hz), and the rise 
of the tone coming after that and falling upon the last syllable of 
the word harada ‘where.’ In the last word jasajarsen ‘you live’ (2. 
p.s.) the mean tone height of vowels gradually falls from the initial 
syllable (140 Hz) to the last one (105 Hz). 


The tone movement is even in the first word sän ‘you’ (2. p.s.) In. 
the second word, the tone is falling in the initial syllable, the inter- 
val being equal to one tone /(c — cis) — (d — dis)/, and the tone is 
even in the second syllable, whereas in the third (last) vowel of the 
word, the tone is rising from 158 to 165 Hz, i.e. 0,5 tone /(dis — e) — 
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(e — £)/, which coincides with the highest mean tone height of this 
vowel in the sentence. In the last word jasajarsan ‘you live’ (2. p.s.) 
the tone is falling in the vowels of the initial and third syllables, 
whereas in the second and fourth (i.e. even) syllables, the tone of 
the vowels is even. 


2. Sdn harada jašajərsən? ‘where do you live.’ In general, the 
mean tone height of vowels presents a falling-rising-falling picture, 
and on the whole it is falling. The highest pitch belongs to the vowel 
of the first, a monosyllabie, word where the mean tone height equals 
158 Hz. Then the tone falls and reaches the second peak in the third 
vowel of the second word (150 Hz), after which the mean tone 
height of vowels gradually falls in the last (a tetrasyllabic) word 
jasajarsan ‘you live’ from the first syllable to the last one. 

The tone movement in the first word (sän ‘you’) is rising, and 
this coincides with the highest mean tone of this vowel in the sen- 
tence. After that, there is evidently a little pause and that is why 
the mean tone of the initial syllable of the following word (harada 
‘where’) is considerably lower (130 Hz), and here the tone is also 
rising (or falling-rising when one takes into consideration its move- 
ment also in the preceding consonant h) as it often happens at the 
beginning of a sentence or of a word pronounced in isolation or 
after a pause in a sentence. The mean tone height of the second 
vowel is higher (146 Hz) but still its movement is even, at the end 
it is even falling, whereas in the last syllable the tone of the vowel 
is the highest in the word (and second highest in the sentence), and 
its movement is even. In the last word (jasajarsan ‘you live’) the 
tone is falling in all four vowels, which.coincides with the gradual 
fall of the mean tone height of vowels from 137 Hz in the vowel of 
the initial syllable to 115 Hz in the vowel of the final syllable, and 
in the latter there is a fall of the tone height from 120 to 150 Hz. 


3. Män Bakyda ja$ajorom “I live in Baku’. This sentence presents 
an answer to the preceding interrogative sentence. The tone in the 
sentence is falling but it is interrupted by the tonic accents (of 
words) at the end of the second word (Bakyda ‘in Baku’), and in 
the second and third syllables of the last (a tetrasyllabic) word. The 
average tone height of the monosyllabic pronoun män ‘I’ which 
stands in the beginning of the sentence is the highest, and the tone 
movement in it is rising. In the second word, the average tone 
height of vowels is gradually rising from the first vowel to the last 
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one. The tone movement in the vowel of the initial syllable of this 
word is falling in its second part, and in the second and the third 
vowels, the tone is even. In the third word (jasajaram ‘T live’), the 
mean tone height of the vowel of the initial syllable is lower than 
that of the second and third vowels, in the fourth vowel the tone 
is the lowest, whereas the tone movement in the vowel of the initial 
syllable is falling, in the second and third vowels it is even, and in 
the fourth vowel the tone is falling. 


4. Män Bakyda jasajaram ‘I live in Baku’. The tone movement 
(in mean figures) is, in general, falling. But it is interrupted by the 
tonic accent at the end of the second word (Bakyda ‘in Baku’). The 
highest pitch is present in the vowel of the first monosyllabic word 
(món ‘T’) in which the mean tone height is equal to 140 Hz, and the 
tone in it is rising. There must be a little pause, for in the second 
word the tone height of the vowel of the initial syllable (as well as 
that of the second one) is much lower, the mean tone height is 120 
Hz, the interval of the tone fall, thus, comprising almost 1,5 tones 
[(Ais — H) - (cis — d)/, and only in the last syllable of this word the 
tone is higher (avr. 135 Hz), making the second peak in the tone 
movement of the sentence, whereas the tone movement is even in 
all three vowels of this word. In the third word jasajaram ‘I live,’ 
the mean tone height gradually falls from 115 Hz in the vowel of 
the initial syllable to 103 Hz in the final syllable, and in the latter, 
the tone falls from 105 to 90 Hz, which makes almost 1,5 tones 
/(F — Fis) - (Gis - A)/. 


5. Häsän mäktäbi neja gurtardo? ‘How did Hasan finish the 
school ?' The mean tone height of vowels in the sentence presents a 
rising-falling picture which is, however, constantly interrupted by 
the tonic accents of separate words. The mean tone height of the 
last syllable in the interrogative word nejä ‘how’ is on the highest 
level (165 Hz); the mean tone height of the second (last) vowel of 
the first word (Hasan — proper name) takes the second place; after 
this follows the mean tone height of the last vowel of the second 
word (mäktäb: “the school’), whereas the mean tone of the vowels 
of the last word (guríardo 'finished'), according to its tessitura, is 
perceptibly lower in comparison to that of the vowels of all pre- 
ceding words, the mean tone height of vowels gradually falling from 
120 Hz in the initial syllable to 105 Hz in the last syllable, which 
can be caused by the influence of the intonation of the sentence, 
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and this has usually a falling character at the end (with the excep- 
tion of general questions). 


In the first word (Hasan — à proper name) the mean tone height 
is higher in the second vowel in comparison to that of the preceding 
one; the same picture was registered in the second (mäktäbi ‘the 
school’) and the third (nejé ‘how’) word, whereas in the last (a 
trisyllabic) word guriarda ‘finished’ the mean tone height of the 
vowel of the initial syllable is the highest, the mean tone height of 
the second. vowel is lower, and that of the third (last) vowel is the 
lowest. 


As to the tone movement, in the first word, it is rising in the vowel 
of the initial syllable and even (with a final fall) in the second vowel; 
in the second word, the tone is falling in the first vowel, whereas in 
the second and third vowels it is even (with the tessitura higher in 
the third vowel than in the second). In the third word, the tone is 
even (with a final rise) in the first vowel; in the second (last) vowel 
it is also even but on a higher level; in the fourth word the tone is 
even in the first vowel, and it is falling in the second (probably 
under the influence of the preceding strong consonant), whereas in 
the third vowel the tone is even and it is on the lowest level in the 
sentence. 


6. Häsän mäkiäbi d?la guriardo. "Hasan has finished the school 
well,’ The mean tone height of vowels in the sentence presents on 
the whole a rising-falling picture with the predominance of the fail, 
but this movement is constantly interrupted by the stress of se- 
parate words (the tonie word stress falling, as a rule, upon the last 
syllable of the word), and this is why the general picture of the 
distribution of the mean tone heights of vowels acquires an ad- 
ditional feature, having a rising-falling-rising-falling-rising-falling 
character which is superimposed on the basic rising-falling move- 
ment. This is the result of the influence of the final tonic accents of 
individual words upon the general rising-falling movement of the 
intonation of the sentence. 


In the first word (Hasan — proper name), the mean tone height 
of the last vowel is higher than that of the preceding one; the same 
is registered in the second (mäktäbi ‘the school’) and the third 
(ä?la well) words, whereas in the last word (gurtarda ‘finished’), 
the mean tone height of the vowel of the initial syllable surpasses 
that of the second, and the mean tone height of the second vowel 
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surpasses that of the third vowel, which is the result of the in- 
fluence of the intonation of the sentence on the word accent of the 
final word. 

Let us turn to the tone movement in words. In the first word 
(Häsän — proper name) the movement of the basic tone is of a 
rising character in the vowel of the initial syllable, whereas in the 
second vowel, the tone is even (but on a higher level); in the second 
word (mäktäbt ‘the school’), the tone is also even in the first two 
syllables, whereas in the third vowel there is an insignificant final 
fall of the tone height (although the tessitura is much higher); 
in the third word (&?la ‘well’) the tone is falling in the vowel of the 
initial syllable, and it is falling-rising in the second vowel, whereas 
in the last word (gurtardo ‘finished’), the tone is rising in the vowel 
of the initial syllable but falling in the second vowel, and even in 
the third (but on the lowest level). 

7-10. Sdn bu kün kinoja getäjäsen? “Are you going to the cinema 
to-day ?’ (‘you’ denotes here 2. p.s.). This sentence (4 meas.) pre- 
sents a general question, $.e., an interrogative sentence without a 
speeial interrogative word. In four measurements, the tone move- 
ment was on the whole falling, and only at the very beginning and 
at the very end the rising tone was registered. In mean figures, the 
highest pitch of the tone in the sentence falls upon the vowel of 
the second (a monosyllabic) word bu ‘this,’ which can also be re- 
garded as part of the disyllabic word bügün ‘to-day’ (lit. ‘this day’) 
consisting of the pronoun bu ‘this’ fused with the noun künjgün 
‘day.’ The movement of the mean tone height of vowels in the fourth 
(a trisyllabic) word kinoja ‘to the cinema,’ is of a falling character. 
The mean tone height of the vowel of the initial syllable always 
surpasses that of the final vowel, whereas the mean tone height of 
the second vowel takes an intermediate place in all measurements, 
being nearer either to that of the first or the last vowel. In the last 
word getäjäsen ‘you will go,’ the height of the mean tones of vowels 
may present a different picture, namely, it may be rising-falling, 
rising, rising-falling-rising, or falling-rising-falling. In all cases, how- 
ever, there is a perceptible tone rise in the last vowel, the interval 
comprising from 120-135 Hz, which makes 1 tone /(Ais — H) — 
(c — eis)/ to 120-150 Hz, which is equal to 2 tones /(Ais — H) — (d - 
dis)/. 

Proceeding to the tone movement in words, it can be stated that 
in the first (a monosyllabic) word (sän ‘you,’ 2. p.s.), the tone is 
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even in 3 cases, and even with an unimportant final fall in the fourth 
case. In the second word (bu ‘this’) which has the highest pitch of 
the tone in the sentence, the tone is rising in two cases, is even in 
one case and falling in one case. In the third word (giin ‘day’), the 
tone movement is even in all four cases. In the fourth word (kinoja 
‘to the cinema’), the tone movement of all vowels is, as a rule, even 
in all four cases, and only in one case a falling tone movement of the 
vowel of the final syllable has been registered. In the last (a tetra- 
syllabic) word (getäjäsen ‘you will go’), the tone movement is mostly 
falling in the first three vowels, and only in some cases it is even, 
whereas the tone of the vowel of the final syllable is rising in all 
cases without any exception. 


11. Män bu kün kinoja getäjäm. ‘I am going to-day to the cinema’. 
This sentence is an answer to the preceding interrogative sentence. 
The tone of the sentence is, in mean figures, of a rising-falling 
character, but the pitch is shifted to the beginning of the sentence 
and the tone movement in it is interrupted by the tonic accent at 
the end of the fourth word (kinoja ‘to the cinema’). 

In the first three monosyllabic words, the mean tone height 
gradually increases from 120 Hz in the word män ‘T’ to the highest 
pitch of 150 Hz in the word kiin ‘day.’ The tone movement is even 
in the first word, it is rising at the end of the vowel of the second 
word, and even in the third word. In the word kinoja ‘to the cinema,’ 
the highest mean tone belongs to the vowel of the initial syllable 
(150 Hz), and the tone movement in its is even, which can also be 
explained by the brevity of this vowel. The mean tone of the second 
vowel is the lowest in the word (123 Hz), and the tone movement 
in it is also even, but at the end of the vowel it acquires a rising 
character; in the third vowel, the mean tone height is higher than 
that in the second vowel but lower than in the vowel of the initial 
syllable, the tone movement of the third vowel is even. In the last 
word (getäjäm ‘I shall go’) the average tone height comprises 120 Hz 
in all three vowels, and the tone movement is even. 


aa KR ee 


12. Män bu kün kinoja getäjäm. ‘I am going to the cinema today.’ 
The mean figures for the tone height of vowels present, on the 
whole, a falling picture, and only at the very beginning there is a 
tone rise from 120 Hz in the first word (män T’) to 150 Hz in the 
second word (bu 'this" upon which the highest tone pitch in the 
sentence falls. 
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As for the tone movement in words, in the first three mono- 
syllabic words, the tone is even, as well as in the first two vowels 
of the fourth (a trisyllabic) word kinoia ‘to the cinema,’ and it is 
even with a small initial rising portion in the third vowel of this 
word. In the last word (getäjäm ‘I shall go’), the mean tone height 
of vowels gradually diminishes from the initial syllable to the last, 
whereas the tone movement is even in the vowel of the initial 
syllable, falling-rising in the second vowel (which might have been 
caused by the influence of the preceding strong consonant t), and 
rising in the vowel of the final syllable from 112 Hz to 120 Hz, which 
comprises nearly half tone /(A — Ais) - (Ais - H)/, probably being 
caused by the word stress on the final syllable. 


* 


The data investigated allow to draw the following general conclu- 
sions. 


1. In disyllabic words pronounced separately or in groups of two 
words, the average tone height of the second vowel surpasses that 
of the first. The same was registered in disyllabic words pronounced 
in groups of four words, with the exception of the last (fourth) word 
in the group. In the latter, the average tone height of the first vowel 
surpasses that of the second vowel, which can be explained by the 
influence of the sentence intonation upon the word stress in the 
word which stands at the end of such a group of words or of an 
affirmative sentence and at the end of special questions. 


2. The tone movement in vowels tends to be in accordance with 
the relative mean tone height of the vowel in question, namely, the 
tone is usually falling or even in the first vowel of a disyllabic word — 
at any rate, it is less rising or more falling compared to that of the 
second vowel - in which the mean tone height is lower than in the 
second vowel, whereas in the latter, the tone is mostly rising, and 
this coincides with the higher mean tone height of the second vowel. 
However, when the word is at the end of a group of four words, the 
tone movement is more rising in the vowel of the initial syllable of 
the word - or, at any rate, it is less falling — in comparison to that 
of the second vowel. 


3. In trisyllabic words, the tonic accent falls upon the initial or 
the third Ge, the last) syllable, whereas the second syllable is 


f 
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always unstressed, the higher level of the mean tone height mostly 
coinciding with the comparatively more rising (less falling) tone 
movement of the vowel in question. An analogous picture was re- 
gistered in combinations of two trisyllabic words, e.g., in words 
telefon agata ‘telephone pole’ (2), and in some trisyllabic Russian 
words taken in the pronunciation of our Azerbaijani informant. But 
when the word is at the end of a sentence or a phrase, the mean 
tone height of the vowel of the initial syllable surpasses that of the 
second and third vowels, and the tone of the second vowel is, in its 
turn, higher than that of the vowel of the final syllable. 

The tone movement in trisyllabic words registered is even or 
rising in the vowel of the initial syllable; it is even or chiefly falling 
in the second vowel and rising in the third (?.e., last) vowel, al- 
though some exceptions are also possible, depending upon the con- 
ditions mentioned above. The same picture is in the trisyllabic 
words forming the word combination telefon agaéa ‘telephone pole’, 
and in some Russian words, e.g., furaska ‘service cap’, in which the 
mean tone height of vowels gradually diminishes from the initial 
syllable to the final one, whereas the tone movement is even in the 
first vowel, and even or falling in the second and third vowels of the 
word. 

The mean tone height of vowels in the sentence presents, on the 
whole, a rising-falling picture with the predominance of the fall - 
the same picture was registered in many other Turkic languages - 
which is usually broken by interference of the word stress mostly 
falling upon the last syllable of words. As a rule, only in di- or 
polysyllabic words which are at the end of a sentence (or, at any 
rate, in the second part of the sentence and nearer to the end of 
it), the tone height of the first vowel can surpass that of the vowels 
of the following syllables of the word. On the whole, the tone height 
of vowels at the beginning of the sentence has a higher tessitura and 
is more often of rising character in comparison to the words which 
are at the end or in the second part of the sentence, which pheno- 
menon is the result of the influence of the sentence intonation upon 
the word stress. 
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ADDENDA 


1. The tone height of vowels. 


Here the figures for the mean tone height of vowels in words, word combina- 
tions and sentences investigated above are listed. The numbers of the ex- 
amples quoted correspond to-those in the schemes showing the tone move- 
ment in the same words and sentences. The figures following the words and 
sentences denote, in turn, the mean tone height of every vowel in the ex- 
ample quoted (in Herz). The number of measurements is given in brackets. 


1. oda ‘his fire’ (3 meas.) 130; 145. 
2. ado ‘his name’ (3) 122; 146. 
3. oto ‘his grass’ (3) 130; 148. 
‘4. ato ‘his horse’ (3) 122; 148. 
5. pisä ‘is boiling’ (1) 120; 108. 
6. tayta ‘board’ (1) 145; 122. 
7. gatog (sour milk specially prepared) (1) 135; 112. 
8. kótür ‘difficult’ (2) 125; 102. 
9. Goar ‘wine’ (2) 131; 125. 
10. tfü)tün ‘smoke’ (1) 0,0; 150. 
11. t(u)tmag ‘to hold’ (1) 0,0; 132. 
12. t(u)fan ‘inundation’ (1) 0,0; 131. 
13. bahar 'spring' (2) 180; 147. | 
14. bikar ‘free’ (1) 135; 153. 
15. gotak ‘brave’ (2) 130; 150. 
16. gatak ‘fugitive’ (1) 125; 148. 
17. käräm ‘generosity’ (2) 138; 145. 
18. čoban ‘shepherd’ (1) 138; 149. 
19. toyum ‘seed’, ‘posterity’ (1) 150; 158. 
20. pändir ‘cheese’ (1) 141; 150. 
21. bostan ‘garden’ (1) 135; 157. 
22. gelmák ‘to go’ (1) 130; 150. 
23. käsmäk ‘to cut’ (1) 142; 150. 
24. goryu ‘fear’ (2) 126; 149. 
25. kórpü ‘bridge’ (2) 148; 161. 
| Informant N° 2, G. Akhmedov. 
l. gapag ‘lid’ (3) 145; 166. 
2. arpa ‘barley’ (3) 139; 160. 
3. bišik ‘ripe’, ‘cooked’, ‘cradle’ (2) 144; 158. 
. 4. baja ‘flue’ (2) 157; 130. 
5. gurbaga ‘frog’ (3) 149; 130; 163. 
6. araba ‘cart’ (1) 147; 150; 172. 
7. telefon agaëe ‘telephone pole’ 150; 150; 188; 165; 142; 163. 
8. figura ‘figure’ (2) 142; 150; 193. 
9. furaska ‘peak cap” (2) 165; 162; 104. 
Informant N° 1, $. Musaev. 
1. Sän harada jasajarsan? ‘Where do you live ?' (2) 154; 142; 140; 156; 138; 


Informant N° 1, $. Musaev. 


130; 124; 110. 
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2. Män Bakyda ja$ajerem. “I live m Baku.’ (2) 141; 120; 124; 135; 115; 116; 
116; 102. 

3. Hasan mäktäbi nejà gurtarda? ‘How did Hasan finish the school ?’ (1) 129; 
162; 141; 135; 150; 138; 165; 120; 108; 105. 

4. Häsän mäktäbi à Pla gurtardo. “Hasan has finished the school well’ (1) 114; 
150; 120; 120; 145; 95; 129; 115; 108; 90. 

5. Sän bu kün kinoja getäjäsen? ‘Are you going to the cinema to-day ? (4) 
142; 162; 154; 146; 141; 137; 128; 132; 129; 130. 

6. Män bu kün kinoja getájám. ‘I am going to the cinema to-day’ (2) 120; 
144; 150; 142; 122; 135; 120; 118; 117. 


2. The tone movement of vowels. 


The movement of the tone height of vowels is given in figures. A figure after 
an example (word, word combination or sentence) denotes, in succession, the 
tone height of the vowel in sections 3,3 sigmas long, which corresponds to 
the distance of 5 mm on the cymograms. The formula /165 x 2/ means that 
the section with the mean tone height of 165 Hz and having the length of 
9,9 sigmas (= 5 mm) is repeated twice, The formula /165 x 0,5/ means that 
the section with the mean tone height of 165 Hz comprises only one half of 
the length of 3,3 sigmas, 4.e., it is equal to 1,6 sigmas, and so on. The figures 
in round brackets denote the number of the vowel in the example. The letter 
M. denotes the mean tone height of the vowel concerned. As the size of the 
article is limited, I list below only part of the data obtained. 


Informant N° 1, Š. Musaev. 


1. oda ‘his fire’ (1) /135 x 4/; (2) 135; 142; 142; /150 x 4,5/, M (mean) 146. 

la. odo ‘his fire’ (1) /135 x 4/; (2) 142; 150; 150; 142; 142; /150 x 2,5/; 
M 147. 

lb. odo (1) /120 x 4,5/; (2) /135 x 4/; [150 x 4/; M 142. 

2. ada. ‘his name’ (1) /120 x 5/; (2) 185; 135; 142; /150 x 4/; 142; M 144. 

28. ado (1)/128 x 4/; 120; M 126; (2) 142; 142; /150 x 3/; 142; [150 x 1,5/; 
M 147. 

2b. ada (1) /120 x 4/; (2) 135; 135; /150 x 3/; 135; 150; M 144. 

3. ot ‘his grass’ (1) /135 x 3/; (2) 158; 142; /135 x 3/; 150; M 142. 

3a. ota (1) 135; 135; 120; M 130; (2) /150 x 6,5/. 

3b. ota (1) /128 x 3/; /120 x 0,5/; M 126; (2) 158; /150 x 5,5/; M 151. 

4. ata ‘his horse’ (1) /120 x 5/; (2) 135; 135; 142; /150 x 4/; 142; M 144. 

4a. ata (1)/128 x 4/; 120; M 126; (2) 142; 142; [150 x 3/; 142; ; [150 x 1,5]; 
M 141. 

4b. ata (1) [120 x 3/; (2) 165; /150 x ai M 152. 

5. pisä ‘is boiling’ (1) /120 x 3/; (2) 185; 120; 112; 105; 90; 82; M 108. 

6 

7 


Cs 


tayta ‘board’ (1) 150; 142; 142; M 145; (2) 135; 135; 112; 105; M 122. 
gated sour milk specially prepared (1) 142; 135; 120; M 135; (2) 135; 
90; M 112. 
8. kötür ‘difficult’ (1) 185; 135; 120; M 130; (2) 105. 
8a. kôtür (1) /120 x 2,5]; (2) 105; /90 x 0,5/; M 100. 
9. Cayor ‘wine’ (1) 135; 128; 120; M 128; (2) 135; /105 x 1,5/; M 117. 
9a. Cayor (1) /135 x 3/; (2) 158; 142; 120; /90 x 0,5]; M 133. 
10. tfü)tün ‘smoke’ (1) The first vowel has been devoiced; (2) 165; 150; 
142; /135 x 0,5]; M 150. 
ll. t{u)tmagÿ ‘to hold’ (1) 0,0 (devoiced); (2) 150; 150; 135; 120; 105; M. 
132. 
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t(u)fan ‘inundation’ (1) 0,0 (devoiced); (2) 150; 135; [120 x 2/; M 131. 
bahar ‘spring’ (1) 135; 142; M 139; (2) 135; 135; 150; 150; 165; 165; 
M 150. 


. bahar (1) [120 x 3,5/; (2) /135 x 3/; 150; 150; 158; M 144. 


bikar ‘free’ (1) /135 x 2,5/; (2) 135; 150; 150; 158; /165 x 0,5/; M 153. 
goëak ‘brave’ (1) 135; 135; /120 x 0,5/; (2) /150 x 3/; /165 x 2/; M 156. 


. goëak (1) 120; 120; /105 x 0,5/; M 117; (2) 135; 142; 150; 160; M 144. 


gatak ‘fugitive’ (1) 120; 135; 120; M 125; (2) 135; 142; 150; 165; 
{150 x 0,5/; M 148. 

karim ‘generosity’ (1) 150; /135 x 1,5/; M 141; (2) 135; 135; 150; 
165; 165; M. 150. 

käräm (1) [135 x 2/; (2) /128 x 2/; 135; 142; 150; 158; M 140. 

čoban ‘shepherd’ (1) 135; 142; /135 x 0,5/; M 138; (2) 135; 135; 150; 
150; /165 x 1,5/; M 149. 

toyum ‘seed’ (1) /150 x 2,5/; (2) /150 x 2/; [165 x 2,5/; M 158. 

pündir ‘cheese’ (1) 135; 150; [135 x 0,5/; M 141; (2) /135 x 2/; [180 x 
2/; 158; /165 x 1,5/; M 150. 

bostan ‘garden’ (1) /135 x 3,5/; (2) [150 x 3/; 165; /180 x 0,6/; M. 157. 
getmäk ‘to go away’ (1) 135; 135; 120; M 130; (2) /142; 142; 150; 
150; 165; M 150. 

käsmäk ‘to cut’ (1) 150; 135; M 142; (2) 135; 150; 165; 150; M 150. 
goryu ‘fear’ (1) /135 x 3/; /120 x 0,5/; M 133; (2) /150 x 3/5; [165 x 
1,5/; M 155. 

goryw (1) /120 x 3,6/; (2) 135; 142; 142; [150 x 1,5/; M 143. 

körpü ‘bridge’ (1) 150; /135 x 0,5/; M. 145; (2) 150; 150; 158; 165; 
/150 x 0,5/; M. 155. 


. körpü (1) 150; 150; (2) 150; 150; 165; 165; 172; [195 x 1,5/; M 168. 


Informant N? 2, G. Akhmedov. 


gapag ‘lid’ (1) 150; /135 x 3/; M. 139; (2) /150 x 4/; 165; 180; 195; 
M 163. 


. gapag (1) [160 x 3/; (2) 135; /150 x 3/; 165; 180; 188; 195; M 164. 
. gapag (1) 150; /142 x 2/; M. 145; (2) /150 x 2/; 158; 165; 180; 188; 


195; M 170. 
arpa ‘barley’ (1) /150 x 2/; /135 x 3/; M 141; (2) /135 x 2/; 142; 
[150 x 2/; 165; /180 x 2/; /150 x 0,5/; M 154. 


. arpa (1) [185 x 6/: (2) 135; /150 x 2/; /165 x 2/; [180 x 3/; 165; M 


163. 


. arpa (1) 150; 142; 160; [135 x 2/; M 142; (2) 150; 142; 150; 165; 


/180 x 2,5/; M 164. 
bišik ‘ripe’, ‘cradle’ (1) /150 x 4/; 135; /120 x 0,5/; M 145; (2) /150 x 
5/; 165; 180; 195; M 161. | 


. (1) [150 x 4/; 142; 135; 120; M 142; (2) /150 x 4/; 158; 165; /180 x 0,5/; 


M 156. 
baja ‘flue’ (1) 180; /150 x 2/; 165; M 161; (2) /135 x 3/; 150; 135; 
120; /120 x 0,5/; M. 127. 


. baja (1) 165; /150 x 3,5/; M 153; (2) /150 x 4/; 135; 120; /105 x 2/; 


M 156. 
gurbaga ‘frog’ (1) /150 x 2/; (2) [135 x 4/; 120; /185 x 2/; M 133; (3) 
/150 x 3/; 165; 180; 180; 172; M 164. | 


. gurbaga (1) [150 x 3/; (2) /135 x Ai: /120 x 4/; 135; M 128; (3) 150; 


165; /180 x 9/; [165 x 0,5/; M 168. 


5b. 


8a. 


98. 


la. 


2a. 


5a. 


5b. 


5o. 
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gurbaga (1) [150 x 2/; 142; M 147; (2) /135 x 2/; [120 x 2/; (3) 135; 
1150 x 3/; 165; /180 x 1,5/; [150 x 0,5/; M 156. 

araba ‘cart’ (1) 135; [150 x 3,5/; M 147; (2) /150 x 3,5/; (3) /150 x 3]; 
158; 165; /180 x 2/; /195 x 3/; M. 172. 

telefon agata ‘telephone pole’ (1-2) /150 x 6,5/; (3) 180; 195; M 188; 
(4) 180; 165; 150; M 165; (5) /150 x 2/; /135 x 2/; M. 142; (6) 135; 
{150 x 2/; [165 x 2/; [180 x 3/; M 163. 

figura ‘figure’ (1) 150; 135; 120; M 135; (2) /150 x 5/; (3) /180 x 3/; 
195; /180 x 0,5/; M 183. 

figura (1) [150 x 2/; (2) /150 x 5/; (3) /195 x 2/; [210 x 2]; M 202. 
furaëka ‘peak cap’ (1) 180; (2) /165 x 5,5/; M 165; (3) /105 x 3,5] 
furaëka (1) 150; (2) [165 x 4/; 135; (3) /105 x 3/; /90 x 0,5/; M, — 150; 
M, — 159; M, — 103. 


Informant N° 1, Š. Musaev 


Sàn harada jasajarsan? ‘Where do you live ? (1) /150 x 3/; (2) /150 x 
ai: [185 x 1,5/; M 144; (3) /135 x 2,6/; (4-5) (aja) 158; [165 x 2/; 150; 
1135 x 2/; [120 x 0,5/; (6-7) (aja) [128 x 2/; [120 x 0,5/; (8) /105 X 2,5] 
Sdn harada jaéajersen? (1) [150 x 2/; [165 x 2/; M 158; (2) 120; [195 x 
2,5/; M 131; (3) 150; 142; M 146; (4-5) (aja) [150 x 4/; /185 x 2]; [120 x 
0,5/; (6-7) (aja) 135; 128; 120; (8) /120 x 2/; 105. 

Män Bakyda jasajerom ‘I live in Baku’ ʻI live in Baku’ (1) 120; /150 x 
2,5]; M 141; (2) /128 x 2/; 105; M 120; (3) 128; (4) /135 x 3/; (5) (ja) 
120; 120; 105; M 115; (6-7) (aja) 120; 120; (8)/105 x 2/; 90; /105 x 0,5/ 
Man Bakyda jašajərəm (1) [135 x 2/; 150; M 140; (2) /120 x 2,5/; (3) 
120; (4-5) (aja) [135 x 3]; /120x 2/; 105; M* = 135; M5 = 115; 
(6-7) (aja) [112 x 3/; (8) /105 x 3/; [90 x 0,5/; M 103. 

Häsän mäktäbi nefä gurtardo? ‘How did Hasan finish the school ?' (1) 
120; /135 x 1,5/; M 129; (2) /165 x 2/; [150 x 0,5/; M 162; (3) 150; 
1135 x 1,5/; M 141 (4) /135 x 3/; (5) [150 x 2/; (6) [135 x 2/5 [150 x 0,5/; 
138; (7) 165; 165; (8) /120 X 1,5/; (9) 112; /105 x 2/; M 108; (10) - 
{105 x 2}. 

Hasan müktübi à?la gurtarda. ‘Hasan has finished the school well.’ (1) 
105; /120 x 1,5/; M 114; (2) /150 x 2,5/; (3) /120 x 2,5/; (4) /120 x 3/; 
(5-6) 150; 135; 75; M5 = 145; M* = 95; (7) 135; /120 x 2]; 128; /135 x 
2,5/; M 129; (8) 112; /120 x 0,5/; M 115; (9) 120; 105; /90 x 0,5/; M 108; 
(10) /90 x 2,5). 

San bu kinoja getäjäsen? ‘Are you going to the cinema to-day ?' (1) 
1150 x 3/; (2) /165 x 2/; (3) 150; (4) /150 x 0,5/; (5-6) (oja) 150; 135; 
150; 135; Ms = 142; Ms = 142; (7) [138 x 2/; (8) 135; /120 x 0,5/; M 
130; (9) /135 x 2/; (10) /120 x 3/; 135; [142 x 2/; MM 130. 

San bu kün kinoja getäjäsen? (1) /150 x 2,5/; (2) 165; /180 x 0,5/; M 
170; (3) 165; (4) 150; (5-6) (oja) [150 x 4/; 135; M* = 150; M° = 144; 
(7) 135;/120 x 0,5/; M 130; (8) 150; 135; M 142; (9) 135; 135; /120 x 0,5); 
M 132; (10) /120 x 3/; 135; M 124. 

San bu kün kinoja getäjäsen? (1) 1135 x 2,5/; (2) 158; [165 x 1,5/; M 
162; (3) 150; (4) 135; (5-6) /135 x 5/; /120 x 0,5/; M5 — 135; Mé = 
132; (7) 128; 120; M 124; (8) /128 x 2/; /120 x 0,5/; M 126; (9) 135; 
128; 120; M 128; (10) /120 x 3/; 128; 135; /150 x 2/; M 132. 

San bu kün kinoja getäfäsen? (1) [135 x 2/; /120 x 0,5/; M 132; (2) 
158; /150 x 1,5/; M 158; (3) /150 x 1,5/; (4) /150 x 0,5/; (5-6) (oja) 
1135 x 4/; 120; M5 = 135; M® = 129; (7) 128; /120 x 0,5/; M 125; (8) 
1128 x 2/; (9) [120 x 2/; (10) /120 x 4/; 185; M 123. 
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6. Män bu kün kinoja getäfäm. ‘I am going to the cinema to-day' (1) 
/120 x 3/; (2) /135 x 2/; /160 x 0,5/; M 128; (3) /150 x 1,5/; (4) /150 x 
0,5/; (5) /120 x 2/; [135 x 0,5/; M 123; (6) /135 x 2,5/; (7) [120 x 2/; (8) 
[120 x 2,5/; (9) /120 x 5j. | 

6a. Man bu kün kinoja getäfäm. (1) /120 x 3/; (2) [150 x 2/; (3) /150 x 1,5/ ; 
(4) 135; (5-6) (oja) /120 x 3/; [135 x 2/; M, = 120; M, = 135; (7) 
1120 x 1,5/; (8) 120; 112; /120 x 0,5/; M 117; (9) /112 x 3/; [120 x 1,51; 
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THE OWL AND THE HARE IN THE POPULAR 
BELIEFS OF THE MEDIEVAL MONGOLS* 


by 
JOHN ANDREW BOYLE t 
Manchester 


The Mongols, according to Ricoldo da Monteroce,! “say they are 
the people of God, and in support of this they adduce the many 
miracles that coincided with their advent, as also the victories which 
they gained. And they say that God called them from the mountains 
and the desert places and sent before them His messengers, the 
beast and the bird of the desert, i.e. the hare and the owl." In a 
later passage? Ricoldo recounts the story of the hare and the owl in 
some detail: 

Exierunt vero Tartari. Cum vero vltra mountes illos, de quibus 
videteur diccre Boecius,? quod ad eos nec fama Romanorum venie- 
bat, cum essent in locis quasi bestie, erant pastores et intendebant 
venacioni. Ipsi autem montes, qui diuidebant eos inter desertum et 
prouinciam habitabilem, erant inaccessibiles, nisi per quendum 
locum, vbi erat fortilieium maximum, et nullus in co. Cum autem 
ibi aliquis appropinquaret, tantus audiebatur tumultus quasi equo- 
rum et hominum et maxime strepitus tubarum, quod omnis audiens 


* "The revised text of & paper read at the 21st Meeting of the Permanent 
International Altaistic Conference at Manchester, June, 1978. It is based 
upon the second part of a lecture entitled “The Popular Beliefs of the Thir- 
teenth-Century Mongols according to the Itinerarium of Ricoldo da Monte- 
croce," delivered to the Manchester University Egyptian and Oriental Society 
on the 19th November, 1962. An article based upon the first part of that 
lecture and entitled “The Attitude of the Thirteenth-Century Mongols 
towards Nature" was published in CAJ, XII/1-2, 177-185, having previously 
been read as a paper at the 20th Meeting of the PIAC at Leiden, August, 1977. 


1 J.C. M. Laurent, Peregrinatores medici alvi quatoor (Leipzig, 1873) pp. 
117-118. 

2 Laurent, p. 119. 

3 Boethius Consolatio philosophiae, ii. 8. 

*Aetati denique Marci Tullii, sieut ipse quodam loco significat, nondum 
Caucasum montem Romanae rei publicae fama transcederat ..." 
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territus fugiebat. Hoc autem crant artificio venti. Quidam autem 
ex Tartaris, intendens venacioni, secutus est canes persequentes 
leporum. Lepus vero directe fugit ad fortilicium, et intrauit, fugiens 
canes. Venator autem auiditate prede et venacionis non aduertit 
tumultum, et cum valde propinquus timeret intrare, venit bubo et 
Stans supra portam cepit cantare. Tune Tartarus dixit intra se: 
“Non est habitacio hominum, vbi lepus fugit et bubo cantat." Et 
sic fiducialiter intrans neminem inuenit. Et locum lustrans et fictio- 
nem tumultus inuenieus redit ad suos et peciit fieri princeps, si 
illos cum omni securitate transduceret. Et sic transierunt. Referens 
autem, quomodo intrauerat sequens leporem et indicium bubonis, 
ordinaurerunt Tartari, quod, licet necessitate coactus fugeret canes, 
tamen quia quasi quodammodo indicauit viam, dignus crat honore, 
et ideo honorant leporem et depingunt eum in suis armis et ten- 
toriis; bubonem vero, quia nulla necessitate coactus apparuit et 
supra portam sedens cantauit, dicunt fuisse angelum Dei, et Deus 
vocauit eos, vt venirent. Et ideo bubonem dixerunt non mediocriter 
esse honorandum, vt leporem. Ordinauerunt ergo, quod honorabiles 
et maiores Tartarorum deferrent plumam et quasi coronam. de pelle 
bubonis supra capillum. Vnd ita occiderunt ommes bubones, quod 
vix inenitur aliquis in partibus orientis. Sed et mercatores de parti- 
bus occidentis occidunt bubones et portant eis pelles. Venditur enim 
vna bona pellis vsque ad viginti libras. Et sic Tartari reddiderunt 
amico suo buboni mala pro bonis, quia, dum dicunt eum honorare, 
eum decoriant et occidunt, et faciunt eis coronam de pelle amici, in 
hoe eonuenientes cum Tartaris infernalibus,* scilicet demonibus, 
quia coronam sibi faciunt de animabus peccatorum, qui eis seruiunt, 
semper malun pro bono amicis reddentes. 


To Ricoldo’s remarks about the hare we shall return later. A con- 
temporary of Ricoldo, the Armenian Hayton, tells a different story 
to account for the Mongols' custom of wearing owl feathers, a story 
which has passed into the Travels of Sir John Mandeville.5 It is in- 


* The familiar pun on Tartari and Tartara. See W. W. Rockhill, The Journey 
of William of Rubruck to the Eastern Parts of the World ... (London, 1900) 
p. xix and note 1; Ugo Monneret de Villard, Il libro della peregrinazione nelle 
parti d’Oriente di Frate Ricoldo da Montecroce (Rome, 1948), pp. 57-58. 

5 La Flor des estoires de la terre d'Orient, ii. 4-5. See Recueil des historiens 
des Croisades, Documents arméniens II (Paris, 1906) pp. 150—151, and for the 
Latin translation, ibid. p. 286. 

$ See M. C. Seymour (ed.), Mandeville's Travels (Oxford, 1967), p. 163. 
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corporated in an interesting passage in the work of von Strahlen- 
berg," which I should like to quote in full: 

There are a Sort of Owls in Siberia, not far from Crasnoyahr,® 
which are as white as Snow, and as large as Hen-Turkeys; the Rus- 
sians call them Liin, and Ulin; The Tartars, Ackia and Ackyk; and 
the Kalmucks name them Zagan Schub, and also Zagan Gorochun.° 
The latter hold them sacred, and suffer no-body to shoot them. I 
never ask'd them the Reason of it; But I find in Hübner's Political 
History of Tartary,® in an Extract of the Life and Actions of 


7 Philip John von Strahlenberg: An Historico-Geographical Description of 
the North and Eastern Parts of Europe and Asia . . . (London, 1738), p. 434. 
$ The present-day Krasnoyarsk, the administrative centre of the Krasnoy- 
arsk territory: it was founded in 1638 as the fort of Krasny Yar on the left 
bank of the Yenisel. 

* None of these names can be applied to the bird to which Strahlenberg is 
obviously referring, i.e. the snowy owl (Nyctea scandiaca) Of the “Russian” 
names Lün is conceivably lun’ “hen-harrier” or it may, like Ulin, be a 
corruption or misreading of filin “eagle owl". The term “Tartar” in Strahlen- 
berg, so Professor Gerhard Doerfer informs me, is a very vague one and can 
refer even to the Tungus; and, in fact, of the two “Tartar” names one is 
Mongol and the other Turkish. At first glance it would appear that the first 
element of both Ackia and Ackyk is the Turkish ag “white”, as was apparently 
Strahlenberg’s own impression, and we might expect them to mean, like the 
following ““Kalmuck” names, “white bird" and “white animal” respectively. 
In fact the initial t of both words must have faded or been clipped away in 
Strahlenberg’s field notes by the time he consulted them, and the words are 
Mongol takiya and Turkish tagug, both meaning of course “domestic fowl’. 
This ingenious and convincing solution of the problem is due to Professor 
Larry V. Clark and was communicated to me by Professor John R. Krueger. 
As for the ‘““Kalmuck” names Zagan Schub and Zagan Gorrochun see Krueger, 
The Kalmyk-Mongolian Vocabulary in Strahlenberg’s Geography of 1730 
(Stockholm, 1975), p. 150, where he eqates them with written Mongolian 
čazan &ibayun and tayan görügesün. On this passage Doerfer comments (1) that 
the German original has not Schub, but Schubo, which is nearer to the original 
form; (2) that intervocabie s is preserved in Kalmuck but becomes À in 
Buryat ant that, in consequence, Gorochun seems to represent a Buryat 
form; and (3) that according to K. M. Cheremisov’s Buryat-Mongol-Russian 
dictionary sagaan $ubuun means “swan” and sagaan gurööhen “polar bear”! 
I am most grateful to the three scholars named for their elucidation of this 
passage in Strahlenberg’s work, the examination of which amply bears out 
the judgement passed elsewhere by Doerfer on the Swedish traveller's 
linguistic knowledge: “Die Sprachkenntnisse v. Strahlenberg's scheinen dem- 
nach nicht sehr bedeutend zu sein, und sein Text ist mit großer Vorsicht zu 
behandeln.” See his Ältere westeuropäische Quellen zur kalmückischen Sprach- 
geschichte (Witsen 1692 bis Zwick 1827) (Wiesbaden, 1965), p. 13. 

10 I have been unable to identify this work by the German encyclopaedist, 
Johann Hübner (1668-1731). Hübner’s information is obviously derived, at 
first or second hand, from Hayton: there is no evidence of the survival of 
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Cingis-Chan, Founder of the Monarchy of the Mungal and Kalmuck 
Tartars, the following Account: It happen'd that he, and his small 
Army, were surpriz'd, and put to Flight, by his Enemies; And 
seeking to conceal himself in a small Coppice, where he might very 
easily have been discover'd by the Enemy, an Owl,!! which is a very 
shy Bird, settled upon one of the Bushes, which made his Pursuers 
desist from looking for him there, not thinking any Man could be 
hid where this Bird would stay: This gave Cingis-Chan an. Opport- 
unity of making his Escape by the Favour of the N ight. And seeing 
the Preservation of his Life was entirely owing to the Owl, this Bird 
was, from that Time, look'd upon so sacred, that, every one of them, 
wore a Plume of Owl's feathers on his Head. Now since in these Parts, 
there are white Owls which are rever'd by the People, that historical 
Passage seems to carry along with it the Face of Truth. For this is 
certain, that the Kalmucks, when they celebrate any great Festival, 
‚always wear colour'd Owl’s Feathers in their Caps, and the Wogu- 
litzi'? have, among other idols, a wooden Owl, to which they fasten 
the Legs of a natural One. 


such a legend amongst the Mongols themselves. This has not prevented a 
contributor (Northcote W. Thomas) to Hastings’ Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethics from stating, on the basis of this very passage, that “the Kalmucks 
have a saga as to the owl's having saved the life of J ingis Khan, resembling 
the story of Bruce's escape.” See the entry on Animals, I 4836-5356 (5236). 
The nearest parallel to the legend in & Mongol source is a story preserved in 
the Bolur Erike about a young man, the adopted son of Genghis Khan, who 
took off his boots and went to sleep on the steppe. He was awakened by the 
shrieking of an owl and, in his annoyance, flung his boots at the bird. A 
poisonous snake fell out of one of them. When he returned home he told 
Genghis Khan of his adventure, and Genghis Khan said: “While the owl is 
abominated by everybody, it has given thee an exceedingly good sign. Thou 
must therefore order thy posterity not to kill owls. It was to bring this about 
that (the owl) produced the snake." See Walther Heissig, Bolur Erike: “Eine 
Kette aus Bergkristallen", eine mongolische Chronik der Kienlung-Zeit, von 
Rasipungsuy (1774-75) literaturhistorisch untersucht (Peking, 1946), p. 53. 

11 In Hayton “un oisel, qui avoit non duc” Recueil, p. 151), “quedem avis, 
buffo, sive duc” (ibid. p. 286): presumably the long-eared owl (Asio otus). 
‘72 The last of Strahlenberg’s three references to the Voguls, for whom, 
unlike the Cheremiss and the Mordvins, he has no special entry in Chapter 
XIII. On pp. 96-97 he refers to a Vogul ritual following the killing of bears. 
The passage is quoted by the late Professor Phillips in & short article in which 
he suggests some connection between this ritual and Southey's fairy tale 
“The Three Bears." See E. D. Phillips, “The Three Bears", Man, 54, p. 123. 
The second reference to the Voguls is on p. 361, where Strahlenberg speaks 
of the elk hides sold at a fair held annually in the Pechora basin by the 
Voguls, Zyryans, Ostyaks and “other Pagans”. 
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The story of Genghis Khan's taking refuge from his enemies in a 
thicket is of course taken at second hand from La Flor des estoires 
de la terre d'Orient: it is apparently a widely divergent variant of the 
story told in the Secret History of the Mongols™ about the youthful 
Temüjin's attempt to escape from the pursuing Tayichi'ut, who do 
in fact finally capture him despite what appear to be supernatural 
warnings. As for as the Mongols' wearing of owl feathers the prac- 
tice is referred to in one passage in Rashid al-Din!4 in which he 
describes the lawless behaviour of the Il-Khan's falconers. They 
would, he says, deal any chance passerby a blow on the head with 
a metal object!° and snatch off his hat or turban explaining as they 
did so that no everyone had the right to stitch an owl feather to his 
headgear. It was in fact, according to Ricoldo,!% only the “honor- 
ables et maiores Tartarorum" who were entitled to wear these 
feathers. The practice is attested in modern times, not only amongst 
the Kalmucks but also amongst the Kazakhs, and the Turks of the 
Altai. In an article in the National Geographical Magazine on the 
Kazakhs who escaped from Sinkiang into India we read:!? “The 
head of the household wears a high-topped bonnet, fringed with fur 
and covered with patterned silk. A tassel of owl feather, symbol of 
good luck, waves from the crown. Believed sacred, owls are captured 
alive, stripped of the downy feathers under the tail and released." 
And in the description of a wedding we are told:18 “As tradition 
demanded, the women threw pieces of bread at the groom, who 
placed in his tall hat the owl feathers symbolic of good luck." Again 
we are informed by Rinchen!’ that the Kazakhs of Mongolia, to 


13 $$ 79-80. 

^ Karl Jahn (ed.) Geschichte Gäzän-Häns (London, 1940), p. 342; A. Alizade 
(ed.), Jami ‘al-tawarikh, III (Baku, 1957), 547. 

15 An iron küräbasi. Professor Doerfer in a written communication suggests 
with some diffidence that this word may be derived from Mongol Kérbesi 
"eruption of the skin" used in a metaphorical sense. It is perhaps employed 
here with the meaning of & stud or boss on the falconer's belt. 

1 See above, p. 68. On the other hand, according to Hayton (Recueil, p. 
152) “touz les Tartars portent la p sur la teste." The Latin text (Recueil 
p. 287) is even more emphatic: “. . . omnes Tartari indifferenter super capita 
plumas portant." 

" Milton J. Clark, “How the Kazakhs fled to Freedom," National Geo- 
graphical Magazine, CVI, 621-644 (642). 

18 Ibid. 638. 

1? B. Rinchen, “Mélanges ethnographiques,” Rocznik Orientalistyceny, XX, 
21-22 (22) Cf. Uno Harva, Die religiösen Vorstellungen der altaischen Völker 
(Helsinki, 1938), p. 524: “Es ist interessant festzustellen, daß gerade der 
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protect small children and frighten off evil spirits, suspend from the 
child's cradle or its clothing, scraps of hedgehog skin, the claw of a 
bear, or the talon and feathers of an owl. Nor should we forget that 
the shamans of the Altai and Sayan region wore owl feathers as 
tassels in their headgear.? An finally we may quote Castagné's 
description of a Kazakh bagcha:21 “In one of his hands, the bagcha 
carries an iron-clad staff, ‘asd, on which he leans; ow] feathers adorn 
one end of it, which is likewise fitted with rings, which, by clashing 
together, are conductive, along with the feathers, to expelling or 
rather warding off evil spirits.” 

If then Ricoldo’s testimony about the owl is so amply confirmed 
by later observers, what are we to make of his statement that the 
Mongols depicted the hare upon their arms and their tents? That the 
hare was regarded as a sacred animal amongst many peoples is a 
fact beyond dispute.?? Indo-European nations in Europe and West- 
ern Asia banned the use of its name and the eating of its flesh; the 
ban on its flesh was observed by the Jewish people also. The taboo 
seems however to have extended no further east than Persia and 
was certainly unknown amongst the Altaic peoples. Both the 
Hsiung-nu and the I*u-chüeh hunted and ate the hare.2? The Khitan 
had a hare-shooting ceremony which is described in the Liao shih:?4 
hares were carved from wood, and the people divided themselves 
into two groups and rode on horseback to shoot at them. They seem, 
however, to have hunted real hares also.25 As for the Kalmucks, 
Strahlenberg,?* who tells us that they regard owls as sacred and will 


Uhu, dessen AuB eres die Schamamentracht in der Gegend des Altai und 
Sajan nachahmt, nach dem Volksglauben die Kraft Geister zu verscheuchen 
habe. An manchen Orten ist es, wenn Kinder krank sind, heute noch Sitte, 
einen Uhu zu fangen und zu füttern in dem Glauben, daß der Uhu die der 
Kinderwiege nahenden bösen Geister abhalte.” Here, and in the passage 
referred to in the following note, Harva speaks of the Uhu, i.e. the eagle 
owl (Bubo bubo). In the legend recounted by Hayton we have presumably 
to do with a smaller variety of owl. See above p. 68, note 11. 

20 Harva, p. 504. 

u J. Castagné, “Magie et exorcisme chez les Kezak-Kirghizes et autres 
peuples turks orientaux,” Revue des Études Islamiques, IV, 53-151 (67). 

22 See J. A. Boyle, “The Haro in the Myth and Reality: A Review Article," 
Folklore, 84, pp. 313-326. 

? See Boyle, op. cit., p- 319, note 49.. 

^ Karl A. Wittfogel and Féng Chia-Shéng, History of Chinese Society: Liao 
(907-1125) (Philadelphia, 1949), p. 270. 

25 . Wittfogel and Shéng, p. 284. 

26 p. 371. 
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allow no one to shoot them, tells us also that they hunt and eat 
hares. Only in Riasanovsky?’ do we find some evidence of the hare as a 
sacred animal. Writing of the Tartars of the Kuznetsk District of 
the Tomsk Province, who are related to the Altaic group of Siberian 
Tartars, he remarks that “some of them worship wooden idols, 
others a hare or bear, the paw of which they kiss even when taking 
an oath." 

Sir Henry Yule?? has described the T'ravels of Marco Polo as “a 
great book of puzzles, whilst our confidence in the man's veracity is 
such that we feel certain every puzzle has a solution." I feel that 
Yule’s words may be applied, mutatis mutandis, to the Itinerarium 
of Ricoldo da Montecroce. A solution may yet be found for the 
puzzle of the hare as the Mongols’ animal guide and, apparently, as 
an object of their worship. Certainly this valuable source on the 
thirteenth-century Mongols deserves to be presented in a really 
critical edition based on the various manuseripts and translations 
enumerated by Monneret de Villard;?? still better would be a fully 
annotated translation. 


2 Valentin A. Riasanovsky, Customary Law of the Nomadic Tribes of Siberia 
(The Hague, 1965), p. 48. 

28 Henry Yule and Henri Cordier, The Book of Sir Marco Polo (London, 
1903), I, 1. 

29 Pp. 15-18. 


REPETITION IN THE MANCHU ORIGIN MYTH 
AS À FEATURE OF ORAL NARRATIVE 


by 
STEPHEN W. DURRANT 
Provo, Utah 


Whenever several accounts of a single story exist, it is common to 
trace a line of development from the shorter to the longer accounts, 
the assumption being that elaboration is a function of time. Such 
analysis becomes almost an obligation if the shorter accounts occur 
in texts which are demonstrably earlier than those texts containing 
the longer versions. However, this procedure is particularly danger- 
ous when we are studying narratives which have been drawn from 
the folk tradition; for an oral narrative is like a great river which 
flows forth from the dark distances and can be tapped at any point 
along its course according to need. 

If length and text dates are discounted as automatic indices of 
the relationships between variant accounts, then we must base our 
Judgments to a great extent upon the internal considerations of 
structure and style. The potential for this latter approach to upset 
conclusions based solely on length and text dates can be illustrated 
by the example of the Manchu origin myth. 

There are two Manchu accounts of the origin of the Manchu state. 
The first appears in the Chiu Man-chou tang ("The Old Manchu 
Records ;” hereafter, CMCT) under the date June 20, 1635,! and the 
second is found in the Manju i yargiyan kooli (“The Veritable His- 
tory of the Manchus;" Chinese title, Man-chou shth-lu; hereafter, 
MYK), which was compiled under the Ch'ing Dynasty Emperor 
Ch'ien Lung in 1782.? The MYK account is by far the longer of the 
two and is translated from Manchu below: 


1 Thirty-seven volumes of the Chiu Man-chou tang were discovered in the 
Peking Palace in 1931 and were published in 1969 by the National Palace 
Museum in Taipei. The origin myth appears on Vol. IX, pp. 4241 & 4242. 

? The MYK is a trilingual text with parallel Manchu, Chinese and Mongul 
versions. Imanishi Shunjü argued in the preface to his 1939 edition and 
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Long White Mountain is two hundred li in height and one 
thousand li in circumference. On top of that mountain is a 
lake by the name of Tamun which is eighty # around. Three 
rivers named Yalu, Huntung and Aihu come forth from that 
mountain. The Yalu proceeds from the south of the mountain, 
flows west and enters the sea south of Liaotung. The Huntung 
River comes from the north of the mountain, flows north and 
enters the northern sea. The Aihu River flows east and. enters 
the eastern sea. Treasures, eastern pearls and clear pearls come 
out of these three rivers. Because the wind on Long White 
Mountain is strong and the area is cold, after summer has come, 
the beasts which roam the mountains go to Long White Moun- 
tain and remain there. The white mountain to the east which is 
filled with pumice stone is that very mountain. 

The Manchu state came forth from a lake named Bulhüri and 
a mountain to the east of Long White Mountain named Bul- 
küri. Three heavenly maidens, Enggulen, Jenggulen and Fe- 
kulen came to bathe in Bulhüri Lake which was at the foot of 


interlinear Japanese translation of the Manchu text that the Chinese and 
Mongol versions were translated from the Manchu account (Manju i yargiyan 
kooli: Man-wa taiyaku [Tokyo, 1939], p. 9). A much more thorough study 
of this problem by Uehara Hisashi has generally confirmed Imanishi's con- 
tention. Uehara compared the Manchu, Chinese and Mongol versions, care- 
fully noting points of variance, and reached the following three conclusions: 
1. The MYK was originally written in Manchu. 

9. The Chinese text is & direct translation of the Manchu, but some new 
material originally left out of the Manchu version has been included. 

3. The Mongol version was a translation made after both the Manchu and 
Chinese texts were written. See Mambun Manshà jitsuroku no kenkyü (Tokyo, 
1960), pp. 24 & 25. 

My own close comparison of the Manchu and Chinese texts of the MYK 
indicates that the Chinese version is more an adaptation than a translation. 
Not only does the Chinese consistently delete the Manchu repetitions which 
are discussed in the body of this paper, but there are also significant differen- 
ces between the two versions in a number of sentences. Several examples are 
given in footnote 25 below. 

3 Long White Mountain is the Chinese Ch’ang pai shan. A lt or Chinese mile 
is slightly more than one-third of an English mile. The statement that Long 
White Mountain is 200 li in height is either a pious exaggeration of its eleva- 
tion or a statement of the distance one must travel to ascend the mountain. 
4 Bulhüri Lake is now called Yüan Ch'ih and is found in the mountainous 
country of eastern Chilin Province to the southwest of Yenchi. The great 
Manchuriologist Walter Fuchs, who paid a visit to Bulhüri Lake, gives à 
rather poetic description of the scene in his article *Bulhuri Omo: Die 
älteste Fassung der Mandjurischen Stammessage,” Sinologische Arbeiten, 
p. 49. 
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that Buküri Mountain. When they came out from the water 
and were about to get dressed, the youngest found a red fruit 
which a divine magpie had placed on top of her clothes. Not 
wanting to put the fruit down, she held it in her mouth; but as 
she was dressing, the fruit passed directly into her throat. At 
once she became pregnant and was unable to ascend. “My body 
has become heavy. How would it be if I remained behind ?" she 
asked.5 

To this the two elder sisters replied, “We have eaten the 
elixir of life and are immortal. Probably by good fortune you 
have become heavy. After you have become light again, come 
back!" Having said this, they went away. 

Later Fekulen gave birth to a boy, and because the child was 
born by the blessing of heaven, he could speak at once. In a 
Short time, after he had grown up somewhat, his mother said, 
“Son, heaven has given birth to you with hope that you would 
bring order to a state that is in chaos. Go forth and live to rule 
and pacify the disorderly state!” 

After she taught him in detail about the cireumstances of his 
heaven-blessed birth, she gave a boat to him and said, “Go 
down the river." Then following this, the mother ascended to 
heaven. 

Thereafter, the boy sat in the boat and went downstream. 
He came to a ford where water was transported, stepped onto 


$ This account of the three maidens is highly reminiscent of the origin 
myth of the Chinese founder of the Shang dynastie house as reported in 
Ssti-ma Ch'ien's Shih chi (“Historical Annals"): 
Hsieh of Yin's mother was called Chien Ti. She was a daughter of the Yu 
Sung clan and became the second wife of Emperor K'u. Three people went 
out to bathe and saw a black bird drop its egg. Because Chien Ti picked it 
up and swallowed it, she became pregnant and bore Hsieh. (Shih chi 3 : 1) 
This Shih chi story has very old antecedents. It is alluded to in one of the 
oldest songs in the Shih ching (“Book of Songs," this poem ca. 700 B.C.) 
and also appears in. a slightly different form in the Lü shih ch'un-ch'iu (“The 
Spring and Autumn Annals of Mr. Lü,” ca. 240 B.C.). See The Book of Songs, 
trans. by Arthur Waley (New York: Groe Press, Ine., 1960), p. 275, and 
Frühling und Herbst des Lü Buwe (Jena: Eugen Diedrichs Verlag, 1928), 
p. 73. 
€ The abandonment of the hero-child (“Moses motif") is a theme particu- 
larly common in the literature of the Far East. One of the earliest examples is 
found in the Shih ching account of the birth of the ancestor of the Chou 
imperial house. After his birth he is abandoned and only saved by the 
miraculous intervention of animals. See The Book of Songs, pp. 241 & 242. In 
a motif-index of Chinese Six Dynasties literature currently being compiled by 
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the shore, bent a willow, propped up some vines and fashioned 
a stool upon which he sat. At that time the men of three clans 
in that area were vying to become ruler over the state, contend- 
ing and fighting with one another daily. À man from among 
these went to fetch some water; he saw the child and looked at 
him in astonishment. After he returned and reported to all 
those who had gathered in that place to fight with one another, 
“Stop your fighting! À boy who was born in wonder and good 
fortune has come to the ford where we fetch water and is sitting 
there," all the men who had gathered to contend went and saw 
that truly there was & child of wonder and good fortune. In 
amazement they all asked together, “Divine child, what sort of 
person are you ?" 

The child reported according to the words taught by his 
mother: “I am a divinity from heaven. Three heavenly maidens, 
Enggulen, Jenggulen and Fekulen had come to bathe in Bul- 
hüri Lake which is at the foot of Buküri Mountain. God on 
high saw your disorder and, hoping to pacify the state, he made 
my body into a red fruit and transformed a god into a magpie 
which he commissioned as follows, "Take the fruit and, after 
you have placed it on the clothes of the youngest girl who has 
gone to bathe in Bulhüri Lake, come back!’ 

“That divine magpie took the red fruit in its beak and put it 
on top of the youngest girl’s clothes. When the girl came out 
of the water and was about to get dressed, she found that fruit. 
Not wanting to put it down, she held it in her mouth, but it 
went down into her throat and I was born. My mother, the 
heavenly maiden, is named Fekulen. My clan is Aisin Gioro 
which descended from heaven. My personal name is Buküri 
Yong&on." 

All said in wonder, “This child is not one whom we can take 
away on foot." Two men joined their hands together and, 


Professor Larry Foster of the University of Hawai, eight examples of the 
Moses motif are listed. It also occurs in the central Asian epic of Gesar. Before 
Gesar is born his mother bears a series of deities. On one occasion she gives 
birth to a sack which is thrown into a river and is found downstream by a 
minister of the King of Hor. The sack is opened and three children, one red, 
one blue and one black, emerge. They eventually aid Gesar in his struggle 
against the King of Hor. See Alexandra David Neel and Lama Yongden, 
The Superhuman Life of Gesar of Ling (New York: Claude Kendall, 1934), 
pp. 98 & 99. 
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placing him on top, took him to their home. The men of the 
three clans met in discussion and said, “We will stop contend- 
ing to become ruler in our state. Having lifted up this child and 
made him ruler, we will give him the Lady Beri as wife." So 
saying, they gave him the girl named Beri as wife and made 
him ruler. 

Buküri Yong&on dwelt in a city Odoli in the Omohoi wilder- 
ness east of White Mountain. He settled the disorder and named 
the state "Manchu." He is the father of the Manchu state." 


As noted above, a shorter version of this myth appears in the 
much earlier CMCT, where it is put in the mouth of a Hurka (or 
Hürha), one of the Goldi tribes conquered. and largely absorbed by 
the Manchus during the early decades of the 17th century.® The 
CMCT reports that a Hurka tribesman named Muksike, who was 
in the company of Manchu soldiers returning from a successful 
battle against his people, reported to the Manchu ruler as follows: 


My ancestors for generations lived on Bulhori Lake at the 
foot of Buküri Mountain. We have no books or records, but 
what has come down by word of mouth from father to son is 
this: Three heavenly maidens, Enggulen, Jenggulen and Feku- 
len came to bathe in Bulhori Lake. The youngest girl, Fekulen, 
obtained a red fruit which had been delivered there by a divine 
magpie. After she held it in her mouth, it went down her throat 
and, becoming pregnant, she gave birth to Bukori Yongson. 
His clan is the Manchu state. That Bulkori Lake is 100 li around 
and is 120 or 130 li from the Heilung River.? 


The Japanese Manchuriologist Matsumura Jun has recently noted 
that this shorter account agrees with the version found in the MYK 
“down to the minutest detail, "29 Thus, seduced by the relative 
length of the accounts and the dates of the texts containing those 
accounts, he concludes that the longer MYK version is simply a 
borrowing and elaboration of Muksike's story. 


' The Manchu text of this story is given in Appendix I. 

8 On the conquest and absorption of the Hurkas see Robert H. G. Lee, T'he 
Manchurian Frontier in Ching History (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1970), pp. 14 & 15. 

° For a transcription of the Manchu text see Appendix II. 

10 “The Ancestral Legend of the Manchu Imperial House,” Proceedings of 
the Fourth East Asian Altaistic Conference, Taipei, Dec. 26-31, 1971, ed. by 
Ch’en Chieh-hsien, p. 193. 
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Although the two versions translated above generally agree in 
plot and even contain almost the same wording in several lines, their 
narrative style hardly could be more different. The predominant 
characteristic of the MYK account is the abundant use of repetition, 
a feature totally lacking from Muksike's story. This important fea- 
ture must be considered in some detail to gain an understanding of 
the possible antecedents of the ES text and its relationship to 
the CMCT account. 

That repetition is a characteristic of oral narrative style is well- 
known. In folk literature the technique of repetition is often used 
to review and emphasize significant images or events portrayed in 
the narration; it is the oral alternative to the literary technique of 
emphasizing through degree and detail of description." In his study 
of heroic poetry C. M. Bowra has noted that “most repetitions are of 
only a few lines, but sometimes they are much longer.''!? The longest 
and most striking example of repetition in the longer account of the 
Manchu origin myth is Buküri YongSon’s speech describing his 
mother's divine conception (lines 55-69), an event which has already 
been narrated in the third pérson towards the beginning of the story 
(lines 15-36). Matti Kuusi has named this type of repetition Bericht- 
wiederholung, “repetition by report;"!? it is described by Bowra as 
follows: “A common form is for the poet first to retail something 
that happens and then to make a character repeat it in the same or 
almost the same words.” 14 

An examination of the meager corpus of native Manchu folk 
literature indieates that the technique of Berichtwiederholung played 
an important role in its oral narrative style.!9 It is seen most clearly 


1 Axel Olrik, “Epic Laws of Folk Narrative," The Study of Folklore, ed. 
by Alan Dundes (Englewood Cliffs: Prentice-Hall, 1965), pp. 132 & 133. 
Claude Levi-Strauss believes that in oral literature “repetition has its func- 
tion to make the structure of the myth apparent." See his “The Structural 
Study of Myth," Myth: À Symposium, ed. by Thomas A. Sebeok (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1972), p. 105. 

12 Heroic Poetry (London: Macmillan & C., 1952), p. 258. Bowra clearly 
states that the heroie poetry his book discusses is primarily oral. See pp. 215 & 
254. 

13 “Über Wiederholungstypen in der Volksepik unter besonderer Berück- 
sichtigung der Edda, der Bylinen und der finnisch-estnischen Volksdich- 
tung," Studia Fennica VI: 3 (Helsinki, 1952), p. 81. 

1^ Bowra, p. 256. 

15 In his Psychomental Complex of the Tungus Sergei Shirokogoroff states 
that he recorded from the mouth of an old Manchu woman an epic poem in 
20,000 lines which he calls T'eptalin. This name is an odd one; it presumably 
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in the Manchu tale of the Nisan shamaness, the longest extant Man- 
chu folktale. After NiSan’s return from her descent into the under- 
world, where she rescues the soul of a young boy, a journey which 
is described in the'third person, she is revived by an assistant who 
sings of the circumstances leading to her journey, circumstances 
already narrated earlier. Then after reviving, Nišan herself con- 
tinues the repetition by telling what occurred during her shamanic 
journey. Additional examples of Berichtwiederholung appear in the 
Nisan story. Travelling in the underworld, Nišan confronts her 
deceased husband who is upset by her willingness to revive others 
while he remains ignored. The shamaness reveals her power, and 
her surprising degree of liberation as well, by throwing her husband 
into the darkest recesses of hell. When she returns to human society, 
her mother-in-law hears of the rough treatment her dead son 
received and files suit against NiSan. In response to this accusation, 
Nisan repeats the details of her underworld confrontation.!9 

Thus, "repetition by report” apparently was a popular narrative 
technique of Manchu storytellers. However, it should be observed 
that the repetition in the Manchu origin myth is not verbatim; it 
is incremental. Since the second narration of the divine conception 
is put in the mouth of the boy, the emphasis is slightly different 
from the first account which focuses much more on the mother, 
Rather than detailing the heaviness Fekulen experienced from 
eating the fruit, the boy explains the origin of the fruit, “God made 
my body into a red fruit,” a fact not revealed in the first account. 
Thus, the repetition not only serves to emphasize and review the 
central event of the story but also to fill in additional details con- 
cerning that event. 

Other examples of repetition, though not necessarily of the Be- 
richtwiederholung variety, are also found in the longer version of the 


is a variant of deptelin which means “volume” or “book.” In fact, one cannot 
avoid the suspicion that the learned ethnographer pointed at the epic poem 
and asked his Manchu informant what it was called. When she perplexedly 
replied, “a volume,” he hurriedly wrote this down as the title. Unfortunately 
Volume was lost during the Japanese occupation of Northern China, greatly 
reducing the corpus of Manchu folk literature. 

1$ The text of Nisan saman i bithe (“The Book of the Nisan Shaman") has 
been published and translated into Russian by Maria Petrovna Volkova, 
Nishan’ Samani Bitkhe (Moscow: Akademiia Nauk, Institut Narodov Azii, 
1961). An English translation and study of this tale is currently being pub. 
lished by the University of Washington Press: Margaret Nowak and Stephen 
Durrant, The Book of the Nigan Shamaness: A Manchu Folk Epic. 
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Manchu origin myth. These repetitions are perhaps best highlighted 
by comparing the Manchu text of the MYK with its Chinese “adap- 
tation.” Adaptations by a highly literary culture of tales drawn 
from a robust folk tradition often remove from the folk account 
those narrative features considered crude or unnecessarily redun- 
dant. In accord with this principle, the Chinese consistently deleted 
repetitions from their adaptation of the story. The following examp- 
les illustrate this tendency: 

1. Manchu: Son, heaven has given birth to you, hoping that you 
would live to bring order to a state that is in chaos. You, having 
. gone forth, live to rule and pacify the disorderly state (lines 33-35). 

Chinese: Heaven gave birth to you and truly commanded you to 
pacify the disorderly state. 

2. Manchu: “Having lifted up this child and made him ruler, we 
will give him the Lady Beri as wife." So saying, they gave him the 
girl named Bert as wife and made him ruler (lines 76-79). 

Chinese: They raised up Pu-k'u-li Yung-shun (Buküri Yongson) 
as ruler and thereby gave him the Lady Pai-li (Beri) as wife.!5 

3. Manchu: “Probably by good fortune you have become heavy” 
... Because he was born by the blessing of heaven he could speak 
(lines 27-31). 

Chinese: “This is the intention of heaven ... At birth he was 
able to speak.’’1? (Since the Chinese account has already followed the 
Manchu in asserting that his birth was “by good fortune” of “the 
will of heaven,” it is not repeated.) 

4. The long repetition of lines 55-69 has been discussed above. 
The Chinese version deletes all but the new information contained 
in these lines, reading as follows: 


They were amazed and questioned him. He responded, “I am 
born of the heavenly maiden Fu-k'u-lun (Fekulen). My clan 
name is Ai-hsin Chiao-lo (Aisin Gioro). My personal name is 
Pu-k'u-li Yung-shun (Buküri Yongson). Heaven sent me down 
to settle your disorder.?? 


Such repetition, consistently deleted from the Chinese adapta- 
tion, supports the conclusion that the Manchu origin myth as 


17 Manju i yargiyan kooli (Man-chou shih-lu) (Mukden, 1937; reprinted, 
Taipei: Hua-wen shu-chü, 1964), p. 3. 

18 Ibid., p. 6. 

19 Ibid., p. 3. 

2 Ibid., p. 5. 
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recorded in the MYK is not a simple literary expansion of the CMCT 
version. This, of course, raises the difficult problem of the ante- 
cedents of the 1782 edition of the MYK. The mid-Ch'ing MYK text 
was traditionally considered to be an almost exact reproduction of 
an early Ch'ing prototype.” However, Matsumura has argued that 
no trilingual (see footnote 2) model for the MYK. ever existed, but 
that it was collected by the personal whim of the Emperor Ch’ien 
Lung from various early texts.?? There is a Chinese version of the 
Manchu origin myth in the T'ai-ísu Kao huang-ti shth-lu (“The 
Veritable Records of the Lofty Emperor") which was compiled 
under the Emperor K'ang Hsi in 1687.% While it does not contain 
all the repetitions of the MYK Manchu version, it does have one 
which as deleted from the later Chinese account. At the conclusion 
of the story, the 1687 Chinese text reads: 


“We will recommend this person to become ruler and give 
him the Lady Pai-li (Beri) as wife." They consequently settled 
the debate, gave him Pai-li as a wife and honored him as Pei-le 
(Chinese transcription for Manchu beide “ruler”’).** (Compare to 
account under example 2 on page 8 above.) 


Moreover, there are several other points at which the 1687 Chinese 
version agrees more closely with the 1782 Manchu text than does 
the 1782 Chinese text included in the MY K.?* This indicates that a 
Manchu text of the origin myth similar to that in the MYK existed 
prior to K'ang Hsi's compilation of the T’ar-tsu Kao huang-ti shth-lu. 


21 For example, Imanishi Shunji notes that both the Wu huang-ti shih-lu 
(“The Veritable Records of the Martial Emperor”) of 1636, and the 7"a2-tsu 
Kao huang-ti shih-lu (“The Veritable Records of the Lofty Emperor") of 
1687 exist only in Chinese. However, he claims that both originally existed 
in trilingual editions. Since the extant Chinese version of these texts is 
highly similar to the Chinese of the MYK, he concludes that the Manchu of 
this latter source must closely reflect the lost Manchu texts of the earlier 
sources. Imanishi, pp. 8 & 9. 
22 Matsumura Jun, p. 195. 
23 (Taipei: Hua-wen shu-chü, 1964), pp. 1 & 2. 
?4 Ibid., p. 2. 
25 For example, note the following two passages: 
1. Manchu (MYK, 1782): The mother then ascended to heaven. 
Chinese (MYK, 1782): Suddenly she disappeared. 
Chinese (Shih-lu, 1687): Ascending into heaven, she departed. 
2. Manchu (MYK, 1782): He arrived at a ford where they transported water. 
Chinese (MYK, 1782): He arrived at a place where people lived. 
Chinese (Shih-lu, 1687): He arrived at a river ford. 
Many other similar examples could be given. 
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A more precise statement of the antecedents of the MYK in general 
-and the origin myth in particular must await a careful comparison 
of the MY K's content with early Manchu historical texts, especially 
the Man-wen lao-tang (“The Old Records in Manchu Script”) and 
the CMCT. However, it is clear that if the Manchus had set about 
at a late date to expand their account of the origin myth from the 
terse story of Muksike, it is unlikely they would have constructed a 
narrative so much in conflict with the predominant Chinese literary 
standards of the time. 

Unlike the account of the origin myth in the MYK, that of the 
CMCT is completely lacking in repetition. It is à highly compact 
account which tells the story with & minimum amount of detail. 
However, in his study of the Central Asian Gesar myth, R. A. Stein 
has argued that “there are succinct oral accounts and developed 
oral accounts. Likewise there are abridged written texts and 
developed texts."?9 Thus, length alone is not a criterion to judge 
the source of an account. Again style forms the surest basis for 
judgment, and in this regard, the CMCT account appears to be what 
Stein valls an “erudite résumé." That is, it reduces the narrative 
account to a strict minimum of prose."?? 

The fact that this account is quoted from a Hurka rather than a 
Manchu should not overly concern us. It does not require that we 
ascribe the story to the Goldi folk complex rather than that of the 
Manchus, for it is possible that Muksike was simply claiming that 
the Hurka were descended from the same source as his audience in 
order to encourage the Manchus to treat him and his fellow tribes- 
men well.?8 If this is so, he was narrating a story to the Manchu 
ruler that the latter already knew and accepted as his own origin 
story. As such, it was only necessary for the story to be recorded in 
its barest outlines. 

The version of the Manchu origin myth found in the MYK can be 
studied as à part of Manchu literature. Although the myth appears 
in a relatively late source, its frequent use of repetition indicates 
that it is a narrative not far removed from a genuine folk tradition. 


28 Recherches sur l'épopeé et le barde au Tibet (Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1959), p. 154. 

27 Ibid. 

28 Linguistically Goldi is placed in the Manchu group of the Manchu- 
Tungus languages. See Nicholas Poppe, Introduction to Altaic Linguistics 
(Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1965), pp. 27 & 30. 
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This should encourage students of Manchu literature to carefully 
search Manchu texts both early and late for other passages or sec- 
tions which show similar features. Such a search may yet uncover 
large segments of Manchu literature which had not yet been fully 
assimilated into the stylistic and cultural patterns of the prestigious 
Chinese literary tradition. 


APPENDIX I 


Transcription of the Manchu origin story as it appears in the Manju i yargiyan 
kooli (Mukden, 1937). 


golmin šanggiyan alin den juwe tanggü ba. šurdeme minggan ba. tere alin i 
ninggu de tamun i gebungge omo bi. Surdeme jakünja ba. tere alin ci tuci- 
kengge yalu. hüntung. aihu sere ilan giyang. yalu giyang alin i julergici 
tucifi wasihün eyefiliyoodung ni julergi mederi de dosikabi. hüntung giyang 
alin i amargici tucifi amasi eyefi. amargi mederi de dosikabi. aihu bira wesihun 
eyefi dergi mederi de dosikabi. ere ilan giyang de boobai tana. genggiyen 
nicuhe tucimbi. S$anggiyan alin edun mangga. ba sahürun ofi juwari erin oho 
manggi. Surdeme alin i gurgu gemu Sanggiyan alin de genofi bimbi. Sun 
dekdere ergi ufuhu wehe noho Sanggiyan alin tere inu.. manju gurun i da. 
golmin Sanggiyan alin i Sun dekdere ergi buküri gebungge alin. bulhüri 
gebungge omoci tucike. tere buküri alin i dade bisire bulhüri omo de abkai 
sargan jui enggulen. jenggulen. fekulen ilan nofi ebi$eme jifi muke ci tucifi 
etuku etuki sere de fiyanggü sargan jui etukui dele enduri saksaha i sindaha 
fulgiyan tubihe be bahafi. na de sindaci hairame angga de axufi etuku eture 
de aSuka tubihe bilha de šuwe dosifi. gaitai andande beye de ofi. wesihun 
geneci ojorakü hendume. mini beye kuSun ohobi. adarame tutara sehe 
manggi. juwe eyun hendume. muse lingdan okto jekebihe. bucere kooli akü. 
sinde fulingga bifi kuSun ohobidere. beye weihuken oho manggi. jio seme 
hendufi genehe. fekulen tereci uthai haha jui banjiha. abka i fulinggai 
banjibuha jui ofi uthai gisurembi. goidaha akü ambakan oho manggi. eme 
hendume. jui simbe abka facuhün gurun de dasame banjikini seme banji- 
buhabi. si genefi facuhün gurun de dasame toktobume banji seme hendufi. 
abka 1 fulinggai banjibuha turgun be giyan giyan i tacibufi. weihu bufi. ere 
bira be wasime gene sefi. eme uthai abka de wesike. tereci tere jui weihu de 
tefi eyen be dahame wasime genehei muke juwere dogon de isinafi dalin de 
akünafi. burha be bukdafi. suiha be sujafi mulan arafi mulan i dele tefi bisire 
de tere fonde tere bai ilan halai niyalma gurun de ejen ojoro be tem$enume 
inenggi dari becendume afandume bisirede. emu niyalma muke ganame 
genefi. tere jui be sabufi ferguweme tuwafi. amasi jifi becendure bade isaha 
geren 1 baru alame suwe becendure be naka. musei muke ganara dogon de 
dembei ferguwecuke fulingga banjiha emu haha jui jifi tehebi seme alaha 
manggi. becendure bade isaha geren niyalma gemu genefi tuwaci. yala 
ferguwecuke fulingga jui mujangga. geren gemu ferguweme fonjime. en- 
duringge jui si ainaha niyalma. tere jui ini emei tacibuha gisun i songkoi 
alame. bi abkai enduri bihe. buküri alin i dade bisire bulhüri omo de abkai 
sargan jui enggulen. jenggulen. fekulen ilan nofi ebiSeme jihe bihe abkai han 
suweni facuhün be safi gurun be toktobukini seme mini beye be fulgiyan 
tubihe obufi emu enduri be saksaha i beye ubaliyambufi fulgiyan tubihe be 
gamafi. bulhüri omo de ebiSeme genehe fiyanggü sargan jui etuku de sindafi 
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jio seme takürafi tere enduri saksaha fulgiyan tubihe be saifi gajifi fiyanggü 
sargan jui etukui dele sindafi fiyanggü sargan jui muke ci tucifi etuku etuki 
serede. tere tubihe be bahañ na de sindaci hairame angga de asufi bilha de 
dosifi bi banjiha. mini eme abkai sargan jui. gebu fekulen. mini hala abka ci 
wasika aisin gioro. gebu buküri yong$on seme alaha manggi. geren gemu 
ferguweme ere jui be yafuhan gamara jui waka seme. juwe niyalmai gala be 
ishunde joolame jafafi galai dele tebufi boo de gamafi ilan halai niyalma 
acafi hebdeme. muse gurun de ejen ojoro be temáerengge nakaki. ere jul be 
tukiyefi musei gurun de beile obufi beri gege be sargan buki seme gisurefi. 
uthai beri gebungge sargan jui be sargan bufi gurun de beile obuha. buküri 
yongšon šanggiyan alin i šun dekdere ergi omohoi gebungge bigan 1 odoli 
gebungge hecen de tefi facuhūn be toktobufi gurun i gebu be manju sehe. 
tere manju gurun i da mafa inu ... 


APPENDIX II 


Transcription of the Manchu origin myth as it appears in the Chiu Man-chou 
tang, Vol. IX, p. 4241. 


mini mafa ama jalan halame buküri alin i dade bulhori omode banjiha. mini 
bade bithe dangse akü ... julgei banjiha be ulan ulan 1 gisureme jihengge 
tere bulhori omode abkai ilan sargan jui enggulen. jenggulen. fekulen ebišeme 
jifi enduri saksaha benjihe fulgiyan tubihe be fiyanggü sargan jui fekulen 
bahafi anggade aSufi bilgade dosifi beye de ofi bokori yonggon be banjiha. 
tere i hüncihin manju gurun inu ... tere bolkori omo Surdeme tanggü ba. 
helung giyang ci emu tanggü orin güsin ba bi... 


TERMS OF ENDEARMENT IN THE SPEECH 
OF THE KAZAKH ELDERS! 
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0. In Kazakh literature great care is given to the portrayal of 
elders.? An essential part of the characterization of a Kazakh beyond 
the age of sixty is his or her speech. The elders often weigh their 
words in proverbs and use expressions reminiscent of the style of 
the epic songs they frequently heard in their youth. When speaking 
to the young, their language assumes an affectionate quality. For 
the Kazakh elders love children, whether they are their own or not. 
Whoever has the privilege to live among them will be touched by 
their kindness and concern for the young? who generally reward 
their sentiments with respect, shown outwardly by the way they 
address the old and conduct themselves in their presence.‘ 


1 Some of the material presented here has been published earlier in an 
article of mine which appeared in Kazakh: “Qazaq tilinde ierkeletu Zane 
izzet mayinasin bildiretin sózder" [Terms of Endearment and Respect in 
Kazakh] Izvestija Akademu Nauk Kazaxskoj SSSR — Serija Obstestvennaja, 
1972:4, pp. 75-80. Transliteration of Kazakh materials written in Cyrillic: 
essentially the same system is used as in Slavic linguistics, with the following 
editions and alterations: o =š; Y = à; Y = ü;e = 6; H = i (in non- ene 
words; pronounced ij or ij); Bl = i; e- = ie-; k = q; f = Y; H = 

2 Similar observations can be made in the literature of all thier Central 
Asian Turkic peoples, among whom the elders still enjoy a high regard. See 
my forthcoming article “Die Rolle des alten Menschen in der zeitgenóssischen 
Literatur der Türkvölker Zentralasiens.”’ 

3 The writer Herold Berger, a German from the Volga, who was raised in a, 
small village (aul) in Kazakhstan, where he also worked as a teacher, has 
this to say about the Kazakh elders: ‘Ein unbeschreiblicher, erstaunlich 
tiefer Reiz von Güte, Weisheit und Menschlichkeit liegt in der Natur der 
kasachischen Greise. Mit ihrem ganzen Leben, ihrer Milde, ihrer liebevollen 
Aufmerksamkeit lassen sie auch in unseren Seelen etwas Gutes und Schónes 
aufkeimen. Sie kommen einfach zu dir, fragen dies und jenes, und schon ist 
dir beklommen zumute, du wirst ernster, erwachsener ... Zum Kriterium 
deines Lebens werden sie, diese Alten, zu deinem Gewissen. Ihren Segen muf) 
man sich erst verdienen. Und dann versuch es mal, ihr Vertrauen, ihre Hoff- 
nung zunichte zu machen. Dein ganzes Leben lang wird eine Schande in dir 
brennen, als ob du deinen eigenen Vater verraten hättest.” (H. Berger, 
Môven über der Steppe. Erzählungen, Alma-Ata, 1976, pp. 28-29). 

4 For a discussion of the forms of address used by the young, see I. Laude- 
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The elders convey their affection by means of diminutive? and 
diminutive-like suffixes,9 formulas of blessing" and words of endear- 
ment. Expressions of endearment are also used in other Turkic 
languages; but as any observer will admit, their usage is more 
pronounced in Kazakh, where they have become a distinctive mark 
of an elder's speech. 


1. The following expressions, given in their literal meanings,? are 
the most commonly heard and read. They are applied to both boys 
and girls (young men and women): E 

galga+m “my shield; my shelter;" Siray--?m? “my light;" 

ajnalajin senen > ajnalajin‘? “I will turn around (you)," i.e., 


Cirtautas, “Qazaq tilinde ierkeletu Züne izzet mayinasin bildiretin sözder,” 
pp. 76-80. 

5 See in the following paragraph 9. 

6 It is referred here to the interjections au and aj which function as particles 
in Kazakh, rendering various degrees of emotion, see I. Laude-Cirtautas, 
“The Interjections au and aj in Kazakh,” Bilimsel Birdiriler 1972 (Ankara), 
pp. 343-348. 

7 The pronouncement of blessings is a prerogative of elders, see I. Laude- 
Cirtautas, "Blessings and Curses in Kazakh and Kirghiz,” Central Asiatic 
Journal, Vol. XVIII:1, pp. 9-11. | 
5 Especially the elders living in the countryside are known for their char- 
acteristic terms of endearment, cf., e.g., Züldiz, 1978:6, pp. 141-142. 

® Though many of these terms retained their original meanings, their 
emotional content may vary from speaker to speaker. The tone of the voice, 
the attachment of diminutive suffixes or interjection-particles add further 
elements of sentiment. ° 

10 With many speakers this term takes the meaning of “my dear child (son, 
daughter).”’ 

1 This term, too, is the preferred expression of many elders, e.g., Auezov, 
150, 152ff.; Berdijarov, 12, 18, 23, 86. It also occurs frequently in the Kazakh 
epics, when older heroes address the young, see, e.g., Alpamis, 168, 184, 548. 
13 This expression, which is best translated with “my dearest, my beloved," 
is based on a ritual of self-sacrifice, whereby cireumambulation took place, 
see I. Laude-Cirtautas, “On Pro-Islamic Rites Among Uzbeks,” Traditions 
Religieuses et Para-Religieuses des Peoples Altaiques. Travaux du Centre 
d’Etudes Supérieures spécialisé d’Histoire des Religions de Strasbourg, 1972, 
pp. 46-47. The word is also frequently used in Kirghiz. Although by its 
formation a verbal form, 1 pers. singular optative (ajnal-ajin “I will turn 
around"), many Pee consider it a noun and add the plural suffix to 1t: 
ajnal-ajin+dar (Züldiz, 1971:4, 101; 1974:7, 119; 1978:4, 9) (my) beloved 
ones." The same usage exists in Kirghiz, too: ajlan-ajin-+dar [Ala-Too, 
1971:8, 90; M. Elebaev, Uzag Zol (Frunze, 1974), p. 234]. The Kirghiz 
elders, who share many terms of endearment with their Kazakh contempo- 
raries, employ also the expression gayil-ajin “my dearest" (< gayil- “to be 
beaten", gayil-ajin “I will be beaten (for you);" based on a similar ritual of 
self-sacrifice. Cf. also gayil-ajin-+ dar +im (Ala-Too, 1971:6, 75) “my dearest 
ones." In both languages ajnalajin ~ ajlan-ajin and its synonym gayilajin 
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“I will sacrifice myself for you;" gülin--im? “my little foal;" 
goz-im* “my lamb;" garay-|-im35 “pupil of my eye;” köz--imt® 


v 


"my eye(sight);" Zariy + im, Zargin-J-im^* “my light;" Zan--im!* 
"my soul;" Zalyiz--im “my only one.” 


may also be used in attributive function: ajnalajin kökeler (Alpamis, 88) 
"dear fathers"; ajnalajin Qüdajim “my dear God" (ibid., p. 89); gayilajin 
kelinim “my dear daughter-in-law’ (T. Sidiqbekov, Ciyarmalarinin tört 
tomdun Zijnayi, Vol. 4: Bizdin Zamandin Kisileri (Frunze, 1970), p. 13. 

13 This term is so frequently used, especially by women, that an unusual 
verb has been formed from it: quiin --3m--da- (Züldiz, 1971:6, 99) “to show 
an affection (by saying gülinim “my little foal”).” 

^ Often the attribute gonir “brown” is added: gonir qozim (Auezov, 12: 
Züldiz, 1974:7, 123) “my little brown lamb." Lambs of a brown color are 
more valuable, because they are rare. The term qozim or gonir gozim is also 
favored by women, especially in regard to boys. Other expressions noticeably 
preferred by women are: balapan-+-im “my nestling, my fledgeling;" gibin 
“my fly,” i.e., “my tiny one" (Züldiz, 1972:1, 16), often combined with Zan 
(see footnote 18): Zanim Sibin or bin XZanüm "my little soul," see, e.g., 
Züldiz, 1972:1, 16; S. Sejfullin, Besik Ziri (Alma-Ata, 1971), p. 6. Occasiori- 
ally kögersin+im “my pidgeon" is used, a term more common in Tatar: 
kügürten--em, see G. F. Sattarov, “Otéestva i kategorija veZlivosti-po&ti- 
tel'nosti v sovremennoj tatarskoj antroponimii," Sovetskaja Tjurkologija, 
1975:1, p. 84. 

1 The term is frequently used by men and women alike. Among others 
see Äuezov, 12, 28, 29; Berdijarov, 105; Züldiz, 1975:6, 122, 133, 140. 

1$ This term compares to Turkish ikki göz+üm > Tatar ike bës Lem 
(Sattarov, op. cit., p. 84) “my two eyes” and kürar küz+ im “my seeing eye,” 
a frequent expression in the epics of the Kipchak-Uzbeks, who are closely 
related to the Kazakhs. Cf. Rustamxan, 140, 141; Alpomis, 254. In Kazakh 
köz denotes & close person, on whom one can rely in times of need, see A. 
Bolyanbaev, Qazaq tilindegi sinonimder (Alma-Ata, 1970), p. 222. In another 
usage köz designates a child (son, daughter) who takes the place of a deceased 
or absent father or mother: senen galyan Zalyiz köz mina Xatqan. Bül da Zigit 
bold? jendi (ibid.) “the only eye (= son), you left behind, is living there. He 
is now a young man.” See also Zansügirov, 256: apamnan galyan köz ied 
“she is the eye (= daughter) of my (late) sister.” In a song of lament (Rad- 
loff, 24) it is said: Zagsidan galyan köz edi “he was the son of a noble one” 
(Radloff translates here: “er war das von den Trefflichen zurückgebliebene 
Auge"). With the same meaning köz gara-+si > garasi [lit.] “the black of the 
eye," i.e., “pupil” is used: sen Kädiréannan galyan Zalyiz garasin yoj (Züldiz, 
1971:6, 100) “yes, you are the only son left behind by KadirZan." 

See, ep, Züldiz, 1971:4, 101; 1971:7, 96; 1972:1, 16. Zarig--tiq [lit.] 
"(with) light,” i.e., “wise”? is an extremely deferential form of addressing 
the aged, see Âuezov, 142. The same expression, emphasizing the superiority 
of the old, is also used in Kirghiz, see T. Sidiqbekov, op. cit., pp. 7, 8; Ala- Too, 
1971:5, 13, 16. 

18 In a suffix-like manner Zan can be attached to other terms of endearment 
(e.g., galga+Zan-im, kéke+-zan) and to personal names, mostly male: 
Abaj-+Zan, Qorabaj+zan, Zapar -Zan, etc. 

19 See, e.g., Auezov, 392; Zansügirov, 254. 
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2. Other, more selective expressions for both boys and girls of 
any age are: 


Züldiz-|-im?* “my star;" kün-J-im?: “my sun; my life;" bet-- im? 
"my face," i.e., “my honor;" könil+im, Züreg+im?? “my heart;” 


SY 


zel-+-1m*4 “my country ; my people ;" Zürt-]-Vm?51d. ; tuyan Zer im? 
“the land I was born in;" til+im?" “my tongue;" sóz-|-im?5 “my 


20 This term, although presently used for both boys and girls, seems to 
have been applied originally only to boys, cf. the Kazakh proverb: Zaqs? giz — 
Zayadayi qündiz. Zagsi bala — aspandayi Züldiz “a good daughter is like a 
collar of otter fur. A good son is like a star in the sky.” See also in the the 
following paragraph 10. 

31 See among others Züldiz, 1971:3, 37; 1974:7, 122, 124; T. Abdiraxmanov 
and S. Raxmetova, Ana tili. Segiz Zild?q mekteptin tórtinai klasina arnalyan oqu 
kitabi (Alma-Ata, 1962), pp. 98, 99. 

22 This expression is used. mostly by women, see, e.g., Berdijarov, 110, 134; 
Züldiz, 1972:1, 27; QA, Oct. 23, 1970, p. 4. Women also employ this word as 
an exclamation, rendering surprise: bet+im or bet L Am Loi **o dear, o, my!" 
See Qazaq tilinin tüsindirme sózdigi. Vol. 2 (Alma-Ata, 1976), p. 298. Note: 
the expressions gara bet lit. “black face" and bet Les lit. “without a face," 
i.e., “without honor" imply condemnation: “(you) shameless one," see 
Auezov, 219; Züldiz, 1971:12, 100. 

?3 The term kénil describes the thoughts in a human heart, his wishes and 
desires, whereas Zürek tells about the strength proceeding from the heart, i.e., 
courage. Cf. the expression Zürek--t$ adam lit. “a man with heart," i.e., “a 
courageous man.” 

*^ See M. Balaqaev, et al., Qazaq tilinin grammatikasi. Vol. IE (Alma-Ata, 
1967), p. 110. 2el -- im can also be translated with “my friend, my supporter," 
cf. sen mayan jelmisin, älde Zaumisin “are you a friend to me, or an enemy ?" 
See X. Maxmudov and y. Musabeav, Kazaxsko-russkij slovar’ (Alma-Ata, 
1954), p. 139. Cf. also I. Kegesbaev, Qazaq tilinin frazeologijalig sözdigi 
(Alma-Ata, 1977), p. 160. 

25 See, e.g., Q À, July 23, 1971, p. 4. 

36 See M. Balagaev, op. cit., pp. 111, 114. This expression is sometimes 
replaced by altin besig +im “my golden cradle," in reference to the proverb 
tuyan žer — altin besik “the native country is a golden cradle," see T. Ab- 
diraxmanov and 8. Raxmetova, op. cit., p. 65. 

27 til or qizi til ht. “red tongue" (Zansügirov, 43) can be translated as 
"eloquence," cf. the Kazakh proverb öner aldi qizil til “eloquence is the 
highest form of art." Cf. here also some of the many endearment expressions 
used in the Quiadyu Bilig (eleventh century): közüm sen, tilim sen, elim sen 
maa (ibid., p. 320) “you are (for me) my eye, my (eloquent) tongue, my 
country (= people, friend).” 

28 See M. Balaqaev, op. cit., 112. sóz carries here the same meaning as 
til. Among the Uighurs living in Kazakhstan a form of address is Serin 
söz+lüg+üm “my sweet eloquence,” see G. Sadvakasov, “O sredstvax 
vyrazenija sub’ektivnoj otsenki v semireéénskom govore ujgurskogo jazyka,” 
Issledovanija po tjurkologii (Festschrift for I. Kenesbaev), Alma-Ata, 1969, 
p. 195. 
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word;" óleg-J-$m?? “my song;" dombira+m% "my dombira (a 
musical instrument of the Kazakhs).”’ 

3. In addition boys and young men are addressed with: 
bota+-m3! “my little camel;" ságqar--9m? “my falcon,” tàl- 
par +im?? “my swift horse;" Zolbaris-|-im?* “my tiger;" aristan + 


2? See, e.g., T. Qordabaev, and Z. Bejsenbaev, Ana tili. Segiz zildig mekteptin 
I klasina arnalyan oqu kitabi (Alma-Ata, 1961), p. 33. 

30 It is difficult to describe the attachment of the Kazakhs to the dombira, 
their national musical instrument. Poems are constantly written about 
the dombira, see, e.g., QA, Nov. 7, 1969, p. 3; July 2, 1971, p. 1; Züldiz: 
1975:6, 165. Cf. also QA, Jan. 12, 1973, p. 4 and T. Winner, Oral Art and 
Literature of the Kazaks of Russian Central Asia (Durham, N.C., 1958), p. 233. 
In the figurative language of the Kazakh elders the word dombira stands for 
“child, son:" üjlerinde dombiralari bar ma “Do you have children in your 
home ?" (A. Bolyanbaev, op. cit., p. 230). 

31 This is one of the favored expressions of the Kazakh elders. It is also 
extensively used by their Kirghiz contemporaries. In both languages bota +m 
~ boto+m has acquired the meaning of “my dear child, my dear son.” Cf. 
Alpamis, 94, 557: men botana ügsajmin — siz atama ügsajsiz “‘(if) I resemble 
your little camel (= your son), you look like my father.” In Kirghiz, as 
sometimes in Kazakh (see Züldiz, 1971:12, 85: bota-+3$-+im), the term may 
be applied to girls as well. 

32 This term, as also those discussed in the following, are mostly applied 
to young men. Among the Kazakhs and Kirghiz the falcon has traditionally 
been the symbol of excellence in manhood. See Zansügürov, 36: ol, 
adamnin süngari, Zigittin sirttani, gazaglin want... “he is the falcon among 
men, the strong sirttan (see footnote 36) among the brave ones, he is the 
Khan of the Kazakhs . . "7 Also ibid., p. 265: sen süngar qüstin soji iedin “you 
are of the race of the falcon-bird." Cf. also the praise of a war-hero: sin 
Alataudin süngari iekensin yoj (QA, March 13, 1970, p. 1) “you are, indeed, 
the true falcon of the Alatau.” In one of the Uzbek versions of the epos 
Alpomis, 183, the hero states proudly: Qünyirotning Sungori üzim bülaman 
“I am the falcon of the Qungirot," while in one of the Kazakh versions of 
the same epos, the hero says of himself: ag süngar gedim (Alpamis, 16) “I am 
the white (= a frequent epithet) falcon.’’ Occasionally a young woman may 
also be called aq süngar, as in a Kazakh folksong (Auil keSt, 59) ag süngarim, 
Zibegim — Zalyiz sende tilegim ‘my white falcon (= my noble one ?), my silk 
(= my beautiful one), only for you I long” (lit.: only with you is my wish). 
33 See T. Äbdiraxmanov and S. Raxmetova, op. cit., p. 53 (a father speaking 
of his son): qajda da kettin, süngarim, ümit jetken tülparim “where have you 
gone, my falcon, my swift horse, carrying (away) my hopes.” See also T. 
Qordabaev and Z. Bejsenbaev, op. cit., p. 72. 

34 See, e.g., Zansügirov, 321. This term, though frequently used in the epic 
songs, is now seldom employed in everyday speech. In the epies, the strength 
of a hero is often likened to that of a tiger: aš aristan Zürekti — baluan Zolbaris 
bilekti — Xigitti) märti men çedam (Agsauit I, 215) “I have (lit.: I am with) 
the spirit of a hungry lion, I have strong arms like a courageous tiger, I am 
the brave of the braves.” For a similar comparison, see Rustamæan, 34. In 
the Kirghiz epics, too, the heroes are often compared with a tiger (Zolbors), 
see, e.g., Manas, 25. The hero Manas, as also other Kirghiz heroes, is also 
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im?95 "my lion;" sirttan--im** “my sirttan (a legendary dog);" 
batir--im*" “my hero;" Zigit+im?® “my brave young man;" 


azamat-+-im?® "my grown-up man;" sabaz+im* “my daring 
32 


one; zer+im* “my valiant one"; beren+imt? “my steel" 


compared to a leopard gabilan [Qiryiz elinin oozeki Eiyarmalilig tariainin 
oterkt (Frunze, 1973), p. 325], the qaplan of the Oghuz Turks, see Dede 
Korkut, 41, 88, 111. An older word for a fierce animal of the cat family (tiger, 
leopard ?) is éoya which among other expressions serves as a term of endear- 
ment in the Quiadyu Bilig, see pages 293, 294, 304, 315, 320, 332, 535. It 
appears mostly in the speech of the king (ilig), when he addresses his 
vezier Ögdülmi$, who is obviously younger than the king, for he calls him 
also oyul (ibid., pp. 176, 315, 617) (my) son." 
35 "This term, too, is now rarely used in everyday speech, though it has been 
frequently applied to the epic heroes, see, e.g., Alpamis, 104; Manas, 25. 
It seems that arslan-Him > aslanim “my lion” is today employed more 
among the Oghuz Turks, i.e., in Turkmen, Azerbaijani and Turkish. Cf. also 
its occurrences in Dede Korkut, pp. 41, 49. 
3$ Zansügirov, 254. This expression is likewise of limited usage. siritan is 
the name of a legendary dog of great strength, see K. K. Judaxin, Kirgizko- 
Russkij Slovar’ (Moscow, 1965), p. 683. Otherwise, in Kazakh and Kirghiz no 
likening is made in a positive sense to a common dog. Here, as elsewhere in 
the Turkie world, the dog stands for a low character. More regard is shown 
for the wolf, see Äuezov, 4: men börinin böltirigimin “I am the cub of the 
wolf." 'These are the proud words of & young boy. Cf. also the statement of 
a hero in the Dede Korkut, p. 111: azvay qurt enügi irkeginde bir köküm var 
"I am descended from the brave brown (?) wolf cub” (lit.: my root is with 
the...) The hero Manas is called kök žal “grey maned” (wolf) and kök böri 
"grey wolf" is & term of address in the qutadyu Bilig, p. 535. 
37 See, among others, Zansügirov, 256, 261ff. QA, Oct. 29, 1971, p. 4; Zuldiz, 
1971:3, 78; 1971:10, 69; 1972:1, 40; 1978:6, 188. batir “hero” is also a fa- 
vorite name for boys: bizdin qazaq tilindegi en ddemi attardin biri — Batir "one 
of the most beautiful names in our Kazakh language is Batir” (Züldiz, 1971: 
4, 92). 
38 This is also a frequently used term, see, e. g., Faildiz, 1971:3, 97; 1971: 12, 
94, 114; 1978:7, 141. The qualities of a Soit are expected of a girl, too, see 
ansügirov, 169 (a woman to a young girl): süjtti yo). je$nàrse jetpes, Zigit 
boldin “stop it (lamenting). It leads to nothing. You must now be a Zigit 
(= a brave woman)." 
39 See, eg, Züldiz, 1975:4, 133; 1978:3, 137. 
ı See, e.g., Züldiz, 1971:3, 144, 145. 
‘1 See among others, Zansügirov, 295, 325. As nouns in general, jer can also 
be used attributively: jer Zürek adam (Züldiz, 1971:10, 84) “a brave, courage- 
ous man.” See also footnote 23. 
42 Zansügirov, 333. B. N. Shnitnikov, Kazakh-English Dictionary (Indiana 
University Publications — Uralic and Altaic Series, Vol. 28, 1966), p. 53, lists 
beren in figurative usage as ‘‘wise, glorious, renowned." In the Kazakh and 
Kirghiz epies, however, beren means “strong, brave, daring; hero", see 
Alpamis, 40, 165; Manas, 45, 47ff. Cf. also QTTS II, 269; Qiryiz tilinin 
tüsündürmö sózdügü (Frunze, 1969), p. 98. 
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bel--im*3 “my waist, my back," Le, “my support,” asqar 
tau—+imt “my high, inaccessible mountain; tireg+im*® “my 
pillar;" gol4-im49 “my arm ;" bileg-Him*? “my (strong) forearm ;" 
töre+m#® “my noble one;" kóke-|-m*? “my father," i.e., "you are 
as dear to me as my father;" äke+m° id. 


33 See, e.g., Züldiz, 1971:6, 103. bel also signifies strength: sayan miner belim 
Zog “I have no strength to mount you” says the wounded hero Taryin to his 
horse (Agsauit I, 284). See also QTTS II, 242. 

44 See examples given in I. Keresbaev, op.cit., p. 52-53. asqar tau--im is 
to be rendered as “my support, my protection, my defense.” The same mean- 
ing is implied in zengir tau--?m [lit.] “my high mountain" (M. Balaqaev, 
op.cit., p. 111) and asqar bel-|-im (Auezov, 208) [lit.] “my inaccessible moun- 
tain range” (bel “waist, back” is here used in its extended meaning of “back 
of a mountain," i.e., mountain ridge, pass"). Cf. Dede Korkut, 115: gara tayum 
yüksegi oyul (my) son, (you are) the height of my black mountain," cf. also 
the words of an Uzbek mother of today, spoken to her son: sen mening sujagan 
toyim (Sarg Julduzi, 1975:9, 85) “you are my mountain, on which I lean." 
Throughout the history of the Turkic nomads, the mountains have been their 
place of refuge, where they found protection from danger and could build up 
their strength. (See A. von Gabain, “Steppe und Stadt im Leben der ältesten 
Türken,” Der Islam, Vol. 29:1 (1949), 35, 36). In times of distress one would 
` invoke the spirit of the mountains, as we hear from the hero Alpamish who 
turns for help to the Alatau (a mountain range stretching between Alma-Ata 
and Frunze): gendi Alpamis bagirip-Alatau tran Sagirip — Qalmagqa Zalyiz 
tijedi ‘‘Alpamish now shouts, ‘‘Alatau,’ he cries, and alone he falls upon the 
Kalmyks” (Alpamis, 27, ibid. and p. 157, the invocation of the spirit of the 
Alatau is called alatau-+la- ‘to call the Alatau”). In the descriptions of a 
hero's country the mountains wil be mentioned (Agsauit II, 91, also Dede 
Korkut, 64, 66). Cf. here the stereotyped formula in Mongolian epics: “zur 
Rückenlehne hatte er den Berg...” [N. Poppe, Mongolische Epen IV. Asia- 
tische Forschungen, Vol. 48 (Wiesbaden, 1976), pp. 3, 7, 15]. The outmost of 
misery is expressed in Kazakh in the following words: tends menty barar žer, 
basar tauim qalmadi (Zansügirov, 169) “now I have no place to go, no moun- 
tain to climb." 

45 Zansügirov, 332: Zanima tireg--im ... sen jedi “you are the pillar 
(support) of my soul." Other terms with similar meanings are tajanis+im 
[I. Kenesbaev, et al., Qazaq tilinin grammatikasi, (Alma-Ata, 1955), p. 28] < 
tajan- “to lean on;" goryanté+im “my protection;" pana--m “my refuge, 
shelter" (Zansügirov, 183, 299). Cf. here also the words of a mother to ber 
son in an epic song: omirtqada £Zülin--$m (Agsauit II, 100) “you are the spinal 
cord in my back." The writer I. Zansügirov (1894—1938), who displays an 
unusual affinity with the oral literature, uses the same expression in regard 
to a horse (I. Zansügirov, Qülager (Alma-Ata, 1974), p. 367]. 

48 See M. Balaqaev, op.cit., p. 111. 

47 This expression, as also the previous one, will be used mostly in a given 
context, see, e.g., Zansügirov, 332: Zauya bileg+im “you are my (strong) 
arm against the enemy." Cf. also the examples given in footnote 81. 

48 This is a frequently employed term, see, e.g., Berdijarov, 9, 12, 44, 81; 
Züldiz, 1916: 10, 44. 

ap See Züldiz, 1971:4, 100, 101. kóke-|-m has acquired the meaning of „my 
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It is also the custom of elders to address any young man with 
bala+-m “my child” or Af Lan “my son.” 51 


4. The following terms are affectionately said to young girls and 
women only: 

qara, gaS+-im® “my black haired;" gara köz+im°® "my black 

eyed;" bota kéz+im*4 “my beautiful one with eyes like a young 

camel;" altin+im55 “my gold;" arutim5® “my pure one;" 

sáule-- m “my light ;” aj-+im°® “my moon;” küjkentaj-- im?? “my 

little falcon.” 

Elders will also address any young woman with bala+m “my 
child" or giz+im “my daughter.” 60 


darling." It is also said to girls, e.g., (mother to daughter): köke+š+im 
(T. Sülejmenov and X. Aryinov, op. cit., p. 75). Lovers may also address 
their beloved with köke+m: Agmaral, kökem, ajt3i, sen ment süjesin be? (Géi. 
diz, 1971:6, 45) “Akmaral, my darling, tell me, do you love me ?” Cf. also 
the folksong Kökem-aj CO. My Beloved") in Auil keði, 53. 

59 Conveying the meaning of “my darling," äke+m is widely used in Kazakh 
dialects, see I. Kenesbaev, ed., Qazaq tili tarixi men dialektologijasinin mdsel- 
eleri, Vol. 3 (Alma-Ata, 1960), p. 57; Vol. 4 (1962), p. 135; Vol. 5 (1963), p. 
272. See also Voprosy istorii à dialektologii kazaxskogo jazyka, Vol. I (Alma- 
Ata, 1958), p. 170. Also ibid.: aya + taj “my dear, my darling" < aya "father." 
51 Beala+m conveys a more affectionate attitude than wz+m. 

52 Black hair worn in long braids is a mark of beauty, see QA, Dec. 4, 1971, 
p. 4. 

53 Like most of the terms mentioned here, gara küz+im functions also as an 
affectionate form of address in the speech of lovers. As such, it occurs in 
love poetry and folksongs, see, o.g., Aul kes, 59, 117. 

54 This term, also used as a personal name, has acquired the meaning of 
beauty par excellence, see Zansügirov, 182: bota köz+im Rajxan “my beauti- 
ful Rajxan”; QA, Oct. 23, 1970, p. 2: saxaraniy bota közi [lit.] “the beauty of 
the steppe,” i.e., the steppe antilope (saiga tatarica), in Kazakh: ag böken. 
The gracefulness of this animal has also been rendered into an appreciative 
term of addressing young girls. Other animals which are traditionally likened 
to young women are the ag qu “swan”, maral "moral deer" and gündiz 
“otter”. 

55 Sometimes also said to young boys, see M. Âuezov, Abaj, Vol. II (Alma- 
Ata, 1953), p. 283. | 

56 This expression is mainly to be found in epic songs, see, e.g., Aqsauit 1, 
273, 275. 

5" One of the most common names for Kazakh girls is Säule. It owes its 
popularity to many folksongs where säule-+ m generally occurs in the meaning 
of “my beloved”, see Aul keëi, 11, 27, 28, 32, 48, 60. 

ss The beauty of a girl is frequently compared to the moon, cf. the lines in 
a modern song: kündiz külgen künimsiy — tünde tuyan ajimsin (Avil ke&i, 278) 
“you are my sun which smiles during the day, you are my moon rising at 
night", cf. also ibid., pp. 44, 64. 

5 QÁ, Oct. 23, 1970, p. 4. This term is now limited in usage. 

60  bala-|-m is used more often than giz-+im, see footnote 51. 
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5. The lack of abstract terms is noticeable in the above expres- 
sions. Only a few are actually used: 

quai--im?! “my strength;" gimbat--im® "my precious one;" 

ajauli+m® “my wealth;” gadirlit+m*4 "my honored one;" 

arman-+im® “my hope." 


6. The scarcity of comparisons with plants is also conspicuous, 86 

Young children, usually of pre-school age, are linked to a few: 
baldiryan--im*" “my baldirgan (a fragrant plant of early spring; 
associated with the freshness of youth);” quray+ims “my 
reed." | 


‘1 See, e.g., S. Sejfullin, op. cit., p. 6. 

9? Aqa kesi, 249. 

8 Ibid., p. 249; QA, March 6, 1970. 

s Züldiz, 1975; 10, 45. 

6 Aqa kesi, 229, 240, 247. . 

e This is also evident in the epic songs. In Fozil J üldosSüyli's Uzbek version 
of the epos Alpamish, the hero is compared with a rose (gul), and also a 
nightingale, see, e.g.: boyda oëilgan guling keldi, tamanda bulbuling keldi, Bek 
Alpomis üyling keldi (Alpomis, 162) “your rose blossoming in the garden has 
come, your nightingale in the flowerbed has arrived, your son Bek Alpomish 
has returned." Similar lines occur also in Berdi bax$i’s version of the same 
epos (Alpomis, Tashkent, 1969, p. 88). No such comparisons are to be found 
in the Kazakh versions of the Alpamish. They are also absent from other 
Kazakh heroic epics. The Kazakhs have also no equivalent of the common 
Uzbek term of endearment &inor-im [lit.] “my platane tree" i.e., “my sup- 
port, my protector", said by women in addressing their brothers, sons and 
husbands. In Kazakh, comparisons with plants usually refer only to infants 
and young women, e.g., Alpamis, 45: gizdar da gizil gül jedi “and the 
girls are (like) red roses.” Cf. also the endearment term for a young girl: aq 
gül--im “my white flower" in a modern song (Auil ke&, 295). In female 
names, such as GülZamal, Gülbar&in, gül “flower, rose” is used attributively, 
meaning “beautiful.” 

* See QA, Dec. 17, 1971, p. 4; Züldiz, 1971:2, 97, 98. Cf. also Alpamis, 91: 
žeti Zasar baldiryan “a small boy of seven years." Baldiryan is also the title 
of a Kazakh weekly published for pre-school children and first-graders. 

68 Tender reeds, too, are linked with youth, see a poem of A. Qünanbaev, 
Styarmalarinin bir tomdiq toliq Zinayi (Alma-Ata, 1961), p. 184. The reference 
to young children is usually expressed in the following stereotyped formula: 
kölge bitken qüray--im (gqüragtar --im) "my reed(s) growing on the lake." In 
one of his songs the singer-poet Zambil Zambaev (1846-1946) addresses 
children affectionately with: balalar, amanbisin, Siragtarim — majisip kölge 
bitken qüragtarim [Z. Zambaev, Taydamalilar (Alma-Ata) 1971, 91] (my) 
children, are you well, my light(s), my roeds growing on the lake, softly 
bending (in the wind).” The dying hero Taryin uses the same expression in a 
farewell song to his beloved horse Tarlan, comparing him thereby with & 
little baby (Agsauit I, 289). The phrase (kölge bitken gürayim) occurs also in 
Iullabies and one hears it from grandparents and parents when they address 
their infant children. 
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7. It should be noted that Kazakhs do not attach a special value 
to objects or substances linked with the notion of sweetness. Small 
children may be compared with the sweetness of honey: bal bébegim®® 
“my sweet (honey-like) baby." However, endearment terms such as 
Tatar bal-im “my honey" or &kár-|-em?? ~ Turkish Seker--m “my 
sugar" are unknown in Kazakh. 


8. Frequently words with derogatory meanings are employed as 
terms of endearment, particularly when speaking to or of one's own 
children or grandchildren:?! garya+m™ “my crow;” Zaman-|-im*?? 
“my bad one;" tenteg--?m"* “my mischievous one.” 


9. Terms of endearment are generally used instead of personal 
names. They may also accompany them: Säule Siraq, Kerim zan(im), 
qalqa-|-m Nazira, etc. Often diminutive suffixes are added to them. 
The suffixes predominantly used are: +#aj,75 +-gaj7 and -F-($)87*: 
qülin-|-taj 4-im, bala+gqajtim, kéke+S-+ im, etc. 

It is further characteristic of the Kazakh elders that they like to 
communicate their feelings not just with one, but with a combina- 
tion of several expressions, e.g., (a mother to her son) tére+m, 
gilin+im, Zan+im tursaj$i”® “wake up, my noble one, my little 
foal, my soul;” (grandmother to grandson) garasiy--im, goyir 
goz+im, Abaj zan+im” “(you are) the pupil of my eye, my little 
brown lamb, Abaj, my soul!” 


on An often heard expression, also to be found in lullabies, see e.g. QA, 
June 26 1969, p. 2. 

70 See F. G. Sattarov, op. cti., p. 84. 

"51 Jn this case taboo might be involved, see I. Laude-Cirtautas, “Preliminary 
notes on Taboo and Euphemism in Kazakh, Kirghiz and Uzbek,” Altaica 
Collecta (Wiesbaden, 1976), p. 179. 

72 See, eg, QA, Sept. 21, 1968, p. 4; Dec. 4, 1970, p. 4; Zansügirov, 19, 80. 
73 The author heard this expression in a Kazakh family in Alma-Ata, where 
the grandfather calls so his little granddaughter. 

74 Also heard in Alma-Ata. 

'5 The origin of this suffix is not clear. It occurs also in Kirghiz and Tatar, 
and it is a borrowed form in Uzbek. According to N. Poppe, “On Some Altaic 
Names of Dwellings," Studia Orientalia 28:3, p. 9, it is identical with the 
Mongolian diminutive suffix + daz|+- des. 

76 This suffix is probably also of Mongolian origin, see N. Poppe, op. cit. 

77 The suffix (< Old Turkic + ë) (A. von Gabain, Alttürkische Grammatik, 
Leipzig, 1950, p. 59) is frequently used in Kazakh to form feminine appel- 
lativa: bota+é+%m (see footnote 31), hoke+ sim (see footnote 49). It is 
often added to girls’ names: Alma-+$ (< alma “‘apple’’). 

8 Berdijarov, 81. Cf. also example from the Qutadyu Bilig, given in footnote 
21. 

79 Auezov, 12. 
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10. The terms of endearment discussed above are also to be found 
in Kazakh oral literature. We hear them from the elders speaking 
in the epic songs, from the mothers singing lullabies and songs of 
lament. For example, in a lullaby (besik Ziri) a Kazakh mother 
sings of her child: sen meniy aldimdayi Zariyimsin — qoj Züni Z 
galpayimsin — gar Zausa küregimsin — sen menin altinimsin, appa- 
Vimsin®® "you are the light in front of me — you are my warm 
cap of sheep's wool — you are my showel, when it snows — you are 
my gold, my snowwhite (my noble one).” 81 

In the epos jer Taryin the old QoZaq returns the greetings of the 
young hero Taryin with the following words: aspandayi Züldizim — 
mandajdayi gündizim* "(you are) my star in the sky — my otter 
(fur) on my forehead.” Exactly the same words appear in a lullaby pg 
and, with some variation, in à proverb.84 

Agzünis, the wife of the hero Taryin, compares him with a “noble 
born lion" (asil tuyan aristan),®° and the hero sings of his grey 
horse: “you are my people, my life" (elim, künim ).®° Before a duel 
the opponent is scornfully called à mountain pass which is acces- 
sible (asu asu bel jedin ).8” 

In a song of lament it is said of the deceased: “he was the word 
eloquently spoken and retained" (saulap bir turyan söz edi).®® In 
another song a young widow laments her husband: “he was my 
noble steel, he was my wings when I wanted to fly” (asilda käükör 
bolatim, üsäin desäm qanatim).®® 


# So heard in Alma-Ata. Cf. also S. Çağatay, Kazakça Metinler (Ankara, 
1961), p. 144. 

st Cf. here the words of a Kazakh grandmother to her grandson: Zan Zari- 
yim, áZes) auirsa, sw ükep beredi, otin kirgizedi. Otinsim, susim, Zumissim 
(Züldiz, 1974:7, 123) “my darling, my light, if his grandmother is sick, he 
will fetch the water, bring in the firewood. My (dear) wood-man, my water 
carrier, my helper." Cf. also the words of an elder in the epos Qiz Zibek 
(Alma-Ata, 1963, p. 84) : ajnalajin, garayim, Zawya barsam, Zarayim, . . . ganatim 
“dearest, my light, when I go to (= attack) the enemy, you are my weapon, 
...my wings." 

82 Agsauit T, 276. 

$$. M. l'abdullin, Qazag zalqiniy auiz ädebieti (Alma-Ata, 1974), p. 51. 

84 See footnote 20. 

55  Aqsaust I, 290. 

80 Ibid., p. 284. 

87 Ibid., p. 277. 

88 Radloff, 24. See also Rustamzan, 140: stizlar süzisan “you are his word, 
(eloquently) spoken." 

53 Radloff, 24. 
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A close interaction exists between the elder's use of terms of 
endearment and similar expressions in the oral literature. Many of 
the terms discussed may have been coined first by individual 
singers. Others, reflecting an already existing usage among elders, 
were absorbed into the oral literature, from where they again in- 
fluenced the elders' choice of expressions. For most of the Kazakh 
elders the oral literature, above all the epic song, is not a tradition 
of the past, but a tradition of which they were and still are a part. 

11. It remains to be seen whether the young, with the lessening 
influence of the oral literary traditions, the pressures of modern 
life, which everywhere else have created an atmosphere of alienation 
between the generations, will become elders like their grandparents. 

As time passes, one hopes that the admirable attitudes of the 
Kazakh elders who so generously assure the young of their care will 
persist and continue to provide the Kazakh language with a warmth 
and expressiveness which has become rare in our world of matter- 
of-factness. 


ABBREVIATIONS 
Alpamis = Alpamis-Batir. Ed. by M. O. Auezov and N. 8. Smirnova 
(Alma-Ata, 1961). 
Alpomis = Alpomis. Doston (Version of Fozil JüldoSüyli), 3. edition 


(Tashkent, 1958). 
Agsauit I, IL = Agsauit. Batirlar Xiri (second volume has the subtitle: 
Batirliq dastandar), Alma-Ata, 1977. 


Awil kesi = Auil kesi könildi. Qazag änderi. Compiled by X. Tilemisov 
(Alma-Ata, 1975). 

Âuezov = M. Âuezov, Abaj. Vol. I (Alma-Ata, 1953). 

Berdijarov = T. Berdijarov, Zastiq kešui (Alma-Ata, 1966). 


Dede Korkut = Dede Korkut Kitabı. Metin — Sözlük. Ed. by M. Ergin 
(Ankara, 1964). 


Manas = Manas. Birinti bölük. I. kitep (Frunze, 1958). 

QÀ = Qazaq Ädebieti (A weekly newspaper), Alma-Ata. 

QTTSI,II = Qazaq tilinin tüsindirme sözdigi. Vol. I and II (Alma-Ata, 
1974, 1976). 

Qutadyu Bilig = Kutadgu Bilig. Ed. by R. R. Arat (Istanbul, 1947). 

Radloff = W. Radloff, Proben der Volkslitteratur. Vol. III (St. Poters- 
burg, 1870). 

Rustamzan = Rustamzan. Uzbekskij geroiko-romaniteskij épos (Moscow, 
1972). 


Zansügirov = I. Zansügirov, Siyarmalar. Vol. 5 (Alma-Ata, 1964). 


OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING A BUDDHIST TEXT 
ON EROTICS: 


The Nagarasarvasva of Padmaéri 


by 
SIEGFRIED LIENHARD 
Stockholm 


Very little attention has as yet been paid to the Nàgara (ka )sarvasva 
of Padmaéri(jfiana) or Padmapandita, which is a rather brief, but 
extremely remarkable treatise on Ancient Indian Erotics. Richard 
Schmidt, who did not know the text itself does list the work in his 
Contributions to Indian Erotics (Beiträge zur indischen Erotik ), p. 
47f., but distinguishes somewhat vaguely between two in his opinion 
different texts: (1) the Nägarasarvasva of Padmapandita, the manu- 
scripts of which are described in the Catalogues of Bik and Kätm,! 
and (2) the Nagarakasarvasva of Padmaérijfiàna described by Hara- 
prasäda Shästri, Report, Calcutta 1901. As to the former, Schmidt 
entertains certain doubts whether this text, the N agarasarvasva, 
really appertains to the range of Sanskrit literature on Erotics, 
since, a8 he remarks, the Kathmandu Catalogue enumerates this 
work among dharmasästräni and Th. Aufrecht, too, in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum, supposes the existence of two different treatises bear- 
ing that title. Concerning the latter, Schmidt quotes Haraprasada 
Shästri who in his above-mentioned Report describes a N ägarasar- 
vasva by Padmaáéri(jfiana), “a Buddhist writer who commences with 
an invocation to Mañjuéri, who is at once Sarasvati and Madana to 
the Buddhists. The author, probably a monk, learnt this science 
` from Väsudeva, a, Brähmana, well versed in all curious lore. This 
work also has some chapters, i.e., the earlier ones, dealing with the 
life in ancient India, its ends and aims, and its energies and exertions. 
The Royal author Jagajjyotirmalla wrote a commentary on this 
work. Both the text and the commentary are to be found in the 
Durbar Library, Nepal.’’ 


1 R. Schmidt, Beiträge, p. 47. 
* KR. Schmidt, Beiträge, p. 48. 
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The third impression of Schmidt's Contributions appeared in 1922. 
Already in 1921 and 1929, however, two editions of the Nagarasar- 
vasva, were brought out by two Indian scholars, one together with 
the commentary by Jagajjyotirmalla (Ed. T'ansukhram Sarma, Bom- 
bay 1921), another together with a translation into Hindi (Ed. Pt. 
Bhagirathasvämi, transl. Pt. Srirajadhara Jha, Calcutta 1929) -Lhough 
the editors have hardly been able to establish a fully satisfactory 
text, it is due to their efforts that this curious work treating the 
entirety (sarvasva) of the accomplishments of the man about town 
(nägara or nägaraka) has been made accessible to a wider circle of 
readers, specialist and non-specialist of Kämasästra. I perused both 
books with great care and I found that their text, though not de- 
finite in its readings, is certainly useful for a serious study of the 
work. While reading the printed editions and the original manu- 
script at Kathmandu, I arrived at the definite conclusion that the 
Nägarasarvasva and the Nägarakasarvasva, which are distinguished 
by Sehmidt as two different texts, must be one and the same and 
that, consequently, also the various names given to its author (Pad- 
ma$ri, Padmaérijüüna, and Padmapandita) only are alternative 
names denoting one and the same writer. 

As in the case of the texts, R. Schmidt also separates the names of 
the author and quite wrongly discriminates in Beiträge, p. 55 be- 
tween one author by the name of Padmapandita or Padmaárijfiàna 
and another, a lady writer named Padmasri. Schmidt follows here 
Th. Aufrecht who in ZDMG 27, p. 46 attempts to recognize as the 
author of a series of verses ascribed to Padma$ri and quoted in the 
Särngadharapaddhati a poetess of that name who, as he Says, com- 
posed a Kämasästra from which parts have been taken over into the 
sections 94 and 95 of this anthology. Thus Schmidt distinguishes 
between Padmasri who in his opinion most probably was a lady 
author of some unknown text on Erotics from which a number of 
verses have been quoted by Särñgadhara on one hand and, on the 
other hand, Padmapandita and Padmasrijüäna whom Schmidt con- 
siders to be the author(s) of the Nagaraka- or Nàgarasarvasva. 

We have every reason for rejecting such speculations. In reality, 
the verses by Padmaßri to be found in the Särngadharapaddhati are 
verses extracted from the Nagarasarvasva, an erotic compendium 
written by Padmasri(jääna) alias Padmapandita, that is to say, 
that there exists only one text and one author. Moreover, it appears 
unlikely that a lady would have undertaken to compose a manual on 
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Erotics. The author of the Nagarasarvasva mentions himself at two 
places, in II, 2 and X XXVIII, 173: he gives the name of Padmasri 
and informs us in X XXVIII, 17, the last verse but one, that he had 
written this treatise at the urgent request of Väsudeva, a learned 
Brahman whom he discribes as conversant with all the kaläs. This 
remark is not entirely unimportant and agrees rather well with 
tradition, since the Ratirahasya and Anañgarañga are also said to 
have been composed at the request of a friend or ruler respectively 
who wished for a new manual on the entire doctrine of love.* Pad- 
maéri must have flourished at the latest in the Ist half of the 14th 
century A.D., as the lower limit of his life is set by (1) the Särnga- 
dharapaddhati (compiled 1363 A DW which, as we have seen, quo- 
tes copiously from his work and (2) Dinakara's Subodhint, a com- 
mentary on Kälidäsa’s Raghuvamsa which refers to the Nägarasar- 
vasva and is dated. 1385 A.D.® 

In his manuscript description which I have cited above, Hara- 
prasäda Shastri states that Padmasri(jüäna) was a Buddhist and 
“probably a monk”. To support this assertion, Haraprasäda Shastri 
only refers to the introductory stanza, an invocation to the Bo- 
dhisattva Mafijusri who, as he rightly remarks, combines in Mahä- 
yàna Buddhism features of both Sarasvati and Kämadeva. The 
Nägarasarvasva contains, however, some more details that, in fact, 
point to Buddhist authorship of the book: the practices recommend- 
ed for obtaining & son which our author describes at some length in 
Chapter X XXVIII are to be commenced by feeding an assembly of 
Buddhist monks (bhiksusamghätabhojana, v. 2), while the main part 
of the ceremony consists of a püja offered to Tara whose name is 
mentioned in verses 3," 48 and 6° of that section. If, on the other 
hand, the gajfiapati be a Brahman, he is advised to feed Brahmans 
and to address his worship to Parvati and Parame$vara. Repeatedly, 
the text refers to or recommends certain bijas and mantras which, 


3 This and all other quotations from the Nägarasarvasva follow the Calcutta 
edition. 

4 See Ratirahasya 1, 4 and R. Schmidt, Beiträge, p. 28. 

5 R. Schmidt, Beiträge, p. 55; M. Winternitz, Gesch. d. ind. Lit., Bd. ITT, 
p. 157. 

6 R. Schmidt, Beiträge, p. 47. 

? Taräpüjapurahsaram ... vidhim uccaret, “he shall perform a rite pre- 
ceeded by the pàjà of Tara”. 

8 Tarapadambujam smaret, “he shall invoke the lotus-feet of Tara’. 

? devim ärya-Täräm ... püjayitvä, "having worshipped the Goddess ärya- 
Tara. 
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though not necessarily Buddhist or Vajrayänic, are in harmony with 

the largely tantric spirit of the age. Chapter XX gives, as do” many 
= other käma-works, more or less detailed particulars of the sexual 
behaviour of women belonging to various parts of India, i.e., the 
women of Madhyadesa, Läta, Sindhu, Kuru and Maru, Käémir, 
Jälandhara, Striràjpa, Kosala, Karnäta, Maharastra, Dravida, 
Gauda and Bañga and, perhaps significantly, concludes this list with 
an extraordinarily positive judgment on the women of Nepal, 
Kämarüpa and China who are all described in one stanza (v. 11).10 

In my opinion, these data which, no doubt, are not numerous, but 
weigh heavily, do confirm the assumption that Padmaéri was a 
Buddhist. Moreover, since our author opens his treatise with an in- 
vocation to Mañjuéri, recommends Täräpüjä (to the Buddhists of 
his area) and, in a way, gives preference to the women of Nepal 
(together with those of Kämarüpa and China), I am inclined to 
believe that Padmasri alias Padmapandita was most likely not 
exactly a bhiksu, an unmarried Buddhist monk, but a Nepalese 
Vajräcärya. We know that the various activities of a Nepalese 
Vajräcärya, besides his purely priestly duties, manuscript copying 
and reciting texts, also comprised the study and practice of medi- 
cine, pharmacology, dance, architecture, painting, and, to mention 
another especially characteristic example, artistic flower-arrange- 
ment; that is to say, sciences, arts and skills which, in fact, consti- 
tute a remarkably ample repertoire of kalas. If the Nägarasarvasva, 
as I assume, was written in Nepal, it would seem natural for a certain 
tradition to be connected with the text inside Nepal, at least for 
some time, and that, therefore, a Nepalese author, no less a person 
than King Jagajjyotirmalla of Bhatgaon (1617-1633 A.D.) should 
comment on this undoubtedly very noteworthy work. 

Quite naturally the Nagarasarvasva, though composed by a Bud- 
dhist, is mostly indebted to earlier Hindu works on the topic. Like 
Kokkoka, Padmasri had a thorough acquaintance not only with the 
older literature in his field, but also with various tantric sources and, 


19 In similar accounts of the usages in various countries, the Kämasütra 
(II, 5, 20ff.) refers neither to Kämarüpa nor China, the Ratirahasya to 
only Kamarüpa (V, 20). Cima in our text is presumably not to be taken as 
referring to China, which is mostly called Mahäcina, but to a region near 
north-western Nepal; see G- Tucci, Himalayan Cina, in: Etudes tibétaines 
dédiées à la mémoire de M. Lalou, Paris 1971, pp. 548 ff., and his Prelimin- 
ary Reports on two scientific expeditions in Nepal, Rome 1965. 
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in addition to these, consulted and used diverse works which at 
times were allied to Erotics. In verse X X XVIII, 16 which, together 
with verses 17 and 18, forms a sort of epilogue to his treatise, Pad- 
ma$ri mentions as the great works he had studied the Siddhaika- 
vira(tantra), Kokkaka's Ratirahasya and the Sankara-Kamatantra, 
while other passages refer to Vatsyayana (XXXVII, 15), the Kuf- 
tinimata of Dàmodara Gupta (XXXVII, 16), the Gandhasastra, a 
work on perfumes, of a certain Loke$vara (IV, 2), and various 
Samketasastras (V, 2) the exact titles and authors of which are not 
given. 

I have already observed that the Nagara( ka )sarvasva, which con- 
sists of somewhat more than 300 verses, is & peculiar treatise. Its 
singularity rests, however, not only in the fact that its authorship is 
Buddhist and probably Nepalese, but also in its particular choice 
and arrangement of matter which, when compared to similar works, 
seems rather uncommon. The 38 chapters of the book are, as a rule, 
rather short. Only chapters XIV to X XXVIII (of the Caleutta edi- 
tion) give a résumé of the ars amatoria proper, whereas the introduc- 
tory chapters that follow the invocational stanza, the author's pre- 
face (I) and the description of the nägara’s house (II) do not directly 
belong to Eroties. Chapter III is concerned with the examination of 
jewels, that is to say, jewels as instruments of magic and witchcraft, 
Chapter IV is chiefly based on Loke$vara's Gandhasästra on the pre- 
paration of perfumes; while Chapters V to XI deal, in great detail, 
with the language of signs (samketa) to be used between lovers. Here 
the author has drawn his material from special manuals on this 
science, various Samketasästras, and he classifies the great stock of 
samketas into hints by means of words (V), hints by means of ges- 
tures (VI), signs expressed by objects such as branches, seals of wax, 
etc. (VIL), and signs expressed by clothes (VIII), by betel (IX) and, 
finally, garlands (X). Thus for example, a lady may intimate her 
love to a person of the opposite sex by wearing a certain dress in a 
particular way or holding a branch of a certain tree. Chapter XII, 
teaching the recipes for enlarging (sthulikarana) the linga and 
for making the desired woman or man submissive (vasikarana), 
forms part of the conventional teaching of love. Chapter XIII sur- 
passes again the proper domain of Erotics. Its two first verses discuss 
the nature (bhava) of women and, postulating a pure (suddha), 
impure (asuddha) and mixed (samkirna) temperament, subdivide 
the pure-natured type into the cool (manda), the passionate (tiksna ) 
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and the extremely passionate (tiksnatara) woman." This scheme is, 
however, not further elaborated, but is followed by an account of 
the amorous behaviour of women which our author now treats from 
a totally different angle: he utilizes the doctrine of the hävas, the 
“graces”! or, more correctly, erotic allurements of women, which, 
in general, we are much better acquainted with from Poeties than 
from traditional literature on Erotics. Padmaéri deals with hela, 
vicchitte, vivvoka, kilakincita, vibhrama, lila, vasa, hava, viksepa, 
vikrta, mada, mottayita, kuttamita, maugdhya, tapana, and lalita, but 
leaves uncommented the group of seven hävas which in the Sahitya- 
darpana are said to arise without effort (ayainaja), that is to say, 
sobhä, kanti, dipti, mädhurya, pragalbhatä, audärya, and dhairya 
and, in addition to these, bhäva, kutühala, hasita, cakita, and keli. 
Thus Padmaéri's choice of hävas does not appear to be haphazard, 
and it is characteristic of his ecletic procedure that in explaining 
these hävas he follows the practice adopted by Poetics: he defines 
each particular häva and adds to each ‘definition an illustrative 
example in the subsequent verse, which very often consists of a 
poem. There is good correspondence in sense between the definitions 
of the hävas in both the Nägarasarvasva and the Sähityadarpana. 
Verse XIII, 11, which describes kilakiñcita, agrees in its first half 
almost literally with Sahityadarpana I, 140 which explains the same 
hava. As the Sahityadarpana was composed between 1300 and 1380,13 
it is difficult to decide whether Padmasri is here quoting Vigvanätha 
or vice versa or whether both authors depend on another, common 
source. 

The fact that Särñgadhara inserted numerous stanzas of the 
Nagarasarvasva in his Paddhati bears evidence that Padmasgri’s 
fame must have spread quickly and that his poetieal talent was 
widely acknowledged. A concordance joined to this paper demon- 
strates that the Särngadharapaddhati contains many more verses 
extracted from Padmaári's work besides those which, accompanied 
by his name ( Padmasriyah), are clearly ascribed to this author. The 
best example of Padmasri’s skill as a poet are undoubtedly furnished 
by the previously mentioned XIIIth Chapter which Sarngadhara 
11 Vätsyäyana (II, 1, 13f.) and Kokkoka (III, 12) term these three kinds 
of woman manda (vega), “cool”, madhyama(vega), **middling", and canda- 
(vega), “passionate”, respectively. 

1 Transl. of J. R. Ballantyne and Pramadä-Däsa Mitra, The Mirror of Com- 


position, etc., Banaras 1956 (reprint), p. 81ff. 
1 P.V. Kane, A Hist. of Sanskrit Poetics, Bombay 1951, p. 291. 
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has taken over in toto and which the Sarñgadharapaddhati, unfor- 
tunately, quotes as a number of anonymous verses. Here, too, the 
interpretations of Th. Aufrecht and R. Schmidt need correction, as 
both these scholars took into account only what can be called “attri- 
buted stanzas”. 

I shall not go into detail concerning the conventional part of this 
treatise. I wish, however, to mention that the book concludes with 
a blessing which clearly — and perhaps intentionally — reminds one 
of the bharatavakya of the Indian drama: it wishes the King to be 
devoted to dharma, selfcontrolled, and victorious, his subjects to be 
without sorrow and happy, and the Earth to be populated with 
creatures. The Nägarasarvasva, to be sure, belongs to those minor 
works on Eroties which are more limited in their exposition, but it 
deserves without doubt to be studied. The author, as I hope I have 
shown, introduced into his field a number of unusual and interesting 
topics, and has also adopted an attitude toward love which in many 
respects is delightful: his approach is less technical, but poetical, 
human. 


CONCORDANCE OF QUOTATIONS IN THE 
SARNGADHARAPADDHATI 


Abbreviations: N = Nägarasarvasva 
S = Särhgadharapaddhati 
P = verses which in the Särñgadharapaddhati are marked 
with the name of the author 


N S N S 
IV, 7 — 3250 XIII, 10 — 3102 
IV, 10 — 3251 XIII, 11 — 3163 
IV, 17 — 3260 P XIII, 12 — 3104 
IV, 18 = 3262 P XIII, 13 = 3165 
IV,19 = 3263 P XIII, 14 = 3166 
V, 4cd + 5ab = 3146 P XIII, 15 = 3167 
V, 5ed + 6ed = 3147 P XIII, 16 = 3168 
V, 7 = 3148 P XIII, 17 = 3169 
V, 8cd + 9ab = 3149 P XIII, 18 = 3170 
V,10 = 3144 P XIII, 19 = 3171 
V,11 = 3145 P XII, 20 = 3172 
VII, 3 = 3150 P XIII, 21 = 3173 
VIII, 2= 3151 P XIII, 22 — 3174 
XIII, 1 = 3152 XIII, 23 = 3175 
XIII 2 = 3153 XIII, 24 — 3176 
XIII, 3 — 3155 XIII, 25 = 3177 
XIII, 4 = 3156 XIII, 26 — 3178 
XIII, 5 — 3157 XIII, 27 — 3179 
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LES CAUSES DES VICTOIRES MONGOLES D'APRES 
LES HISTORIENS OCCIDENTAUX DU XIIIe SIECLE 


par 
J. RICHARD 
Dijon 


Certes, les Occidentaux n’ont pas été les seuls peuples à se trouver 
affrontés inopinément à la réalité de l'invasion mongole et à avoir 
éprouvé à leurs dépens la supériorité des armes des envahisseurs: 
telle lettre envoyée au pape par les Géorgiens aprés la défaite 
infligée à ceux-ci par Jebe et Sübótai, en 1222, témoigne d’un étonne- 
ment et d’un désarroi de même façon que les lettres écrites de 
Hongrie, de Thuringe, de Bohème ou d’Autriche. Des peuples 
guerriers, des combattants renommés, des chefs invaincus s’étaient 
subitement trouvés en présence d'armées jusque-là inconnues d'eux 
et battus de façon décisive. Mais l’intérêt des textes occidentaux 
vient de leur nombre relativement élevé; il s’agit de relations 
émanant de bons observateurs, et ces témoignages ont d'autant 
plus de prix que le monde où évoluaient les Mongols était plus 
étranger à l'horizon habituel des Latins du XIIIe siècle.1 

Il convient toutefois de préciser que l’expérience que les Latins 
eurent des Mongols fut limitée dans le temps. La campagne de 
1221-1222 dont les Géorgiens, les Comans et les Russes eurent à 
souffrir se déroula trop loin des centres nerveux de la Chrétienté 
médiévale pour que les Hongrois eux-mêmes en eussent perçu autre 
chose que des échos affaiblis; et si c’est alors que l’influence hongroise 
commence à se faire sentir dans le pays des Comans dont jusque-là 
on n'avait guère vu surgir que des raids dévastateurs — ceux qui 
atteignirent les pays allemands au temps de la lutte entre Philippe 


* Nous disons immédiatement tout le prix qui s'attache à l'enquéte d'en- 
semble de M. G. A. Bezzola, Die Mongolen in abendlündischer Sicht (1220— 
1270), Bern-München, 1974, lequel a envisagé tous les aspects de la percep- 
tion qu'ont eue les Occidentaux du monde mongol. Cf. aussi D. Sinor, Le 
Mongol vu par l'Occident, dans 1274. Année charnière. Mutations et continuité, 
Paris 1977. 
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de Souabe et Otton de Brunswick, ceux contre lesquels le roi André 
II chercha à se prémunir en faisant appel aux chevaliers Teutoni- 
ques -, il ne semble pas qu'ils se soient pleinement rendu compte 
que l'affaiblissement de la puissance des Comans était liée à la 
sévére legon que leur avaient infligóe les Mongols. Ce n'est done 
qu'entre 1238 et 1241 que l'on découvrit vraiment ces derniers; ils 
pénétrérent en Russie, en Pologne, en Bohème, en Hongrie et 
jusqu'en Autriche. Encore se retirérent-ils aussi vite qu'ils étaient 
venus, sans maintenir de corps d'occupation: Plancarpin n'a 
rencontré les «Tartares» qu'aprés avoir quitté les principautés 
russes. Et leur contrôle sur ces dernières restait assez lâche, encore 
.que le méme Plancarpin eût rencontré à la cour du khan les ducs 
russes tributaires de celui-ci: le pape Alexandre IV parait avoir 
conçu le projet de fédérer les Russes, les Lithuaniens et les peuples 
voisins relevant du christianisme latin en vue de constituer une 
barrière contre les Mongols, projet que le changement de camp de 
Mindaugas et d' Alexandre Newski devait finalement faire échouer.” 
A cette date, autour de 1260, on craignait à nouveau une invasion — 
non sans raison, puisque le grand khan Móngkà avait décidé de 
reprendre le plan de soumission mondiale élaboré par ses prédé- 
cesseurs —. Mais, si l'offensive attendue se produisit bien du côté de 
la Syrie et de la Mésopotamie, elle se révéla très amortie du côté de 
l'Europe, tant en raison du manque d’entente entre Möngkä et les 
successeurs de son oncle Batu qu'en raison des faibles effectifs 
concédés à ceux-ci: une campagne de dévastation éprouva la 
Pologne, mais la Hongrie elle-même n'eut pas trop à souffrir. Et 
c’est dès ce moment que s'amorce une coopération militaire entre 
les Latins et les Mongols de Perse contre les Musulmans d'Egypte.? 

Aussi discerne-t-on un changement d'attitude dans les interro- 
gations que les Occidentaux se posent à propos de la puissance 
militaire des Mongols. De 1238 à 1260, on cherche à évaluer ce que 
représente la menace mongole, à savoir comment la déjouer. Par la 


2 ©. Halecki, Diplomatie pontificale et activité missionnaire en Asie, dans 
XIIe Congrès intern. des sciences hist., Vienne 1965, Rapports, II, p. 5-32. 
Cf. aussi W. de Vries, Innozenz IV (1243—1254) und der christliche Osten, 
dans Ostkirchliche Studien, XII, 1963, p. 113-131. 

3 D. Sinor, The Mongols and Western Europe, dans A history of the Crusades, 
general editor K. M. Setton, vol. III, The Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries, 
ed. H. W. Hazard, p. 513-544, et J. Richard, Les Mongols et l'Occident: deux 
siècles de contacts, dans 1274. Année charnière. Mutations et continuilé, p. 
85-96. 
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suite, de bons auteurs recherchent, dans cette enquête, les éléments 
à mettre en œuvre pour une coopération efficace. Et, finalement, 
Marco Polo et ses émules ne se proposent plus guère que de satisfaire 
la curiosité de leurs lecteurs. 

À partir de 1238 et surtout de 1241, l'Occident avait toute raison 
de s'interroger. Deux questions préoccupaient les Latins. Il s'agissait 
d’abord de discerner les motifs qui faisaient agir les Mongols: ce 
peuple, auquel les Occidentaux avaient conscience de n’avoir causé 
aucun tort, puisqu'ils l'ignoraient, les avait attaqués. On parvint 
bien à découvrir quelques raisons: la disparition des ambassadeurs 
envoyés par Batu au roi de Hongrie et l'accueil réservé par ce 
dernier aux Comans fugitifs pouvaient fournir des prétextes. Mais, 
derrière ces casus belli, on découvrit bientôt un motif de guerre 
beaucoup plus redoutable, puisqu'il ne pouvait étre écarté que par 
une soumission compléte. Les premiers ambassadeurs envoyés par 
le Pape aux Tartares aussi bien que l'archevéque Pierre de Russie, 
auquel Innocent IV avait fait soumettre un véritable questionnaire, 
donnèrent la même information: «Le roi des Tartares ne demande 
qu'une chose: la souveraineté universelle et la domination sur le 
monde entier. Il ne veut la mort de personne et il permet à chacun 
de garder sa propre religion dés l'instant qu'on lui a fait acte 
d'obéissance».5 

Mais, à cóté des mobiles qui poussaient les «Tartares» à attaquer 
la Chrétienté, mobiles étrangers sans doute aux modes de pensée des 
Chrétiens d'Occident, une autre grave question se posait: celle des 
moyens qui leur avaient permis de venir à bout, aprés tant de 
peuples mal connus, des princes russes, des duos polonais et de leurs 
alliés, enfin du roi de Hongrie, dont nul n'ignorait qu'il possédait 
une armée puissante. Jusque là, les Occidentaux étaient fondés à 
croire que leur armement et leur tactique — à condition d'éviter les 


* Julien de Hongrie parle de l'interception d'ambassadeurs (qui n'étaient 
pas les premiers) envoyés au roi de Hongrie par le due de Souzdal; un évêque 
hongrois a charge de garder les premiers Tartares amenés en Hongrie (d'aprés 
s& lettre, du 10 avril 1242, dans Math. Paris, Add., p. 75): seraient-ce des 
envoyés chargés d'apporter un ultimatum ? Enfin l'Anglais arrêté en Autriche 
(Chronica majora, IV, p. 270 et suiv.) avait apporté des messages. 

* Rapport d'André de Longjumeau, dans Mathieu Paris, Chronica majora. 
Additamenta, p. 115. Sur celui de Pierre de Russie, cf. H. Dórrie, Drei Texte 
zur Geschichte der Ungarn und Mongolen, dans Nachrichten der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Göttingen. Philol.-Hist. Klasse, 1956, p. 125-202. Cf. aussi 
notre article Ultimatums mongols et lettres apocryphes: l'Occident et les motifs 
des guerres des Tartares, dans Central Asiatic Journal, XVII, 1973, p. 186—194. 
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actes d'indiscipline et surtout de susciter la colère divine par leurs 
péchés — leur assuraient une supériorité incontestée sur les autres 
peuples, en particulier sur les Orientaux auxquels ils avaient été 
opposés.9 Les victoires mongoles les obligeaient à mettre en doute 
cette conviction. Il fallait donc recueillir le plus d'informations 
possible sur la fagon de combattre de ces nouveaux adversaires, 
pour trouver une explication aux défaites infligées aux Chrétiens." 
Ces informations, nous les trouvons chez ceux qui ont gardé par 
écrit le souvenir des épreuves infligées à la Hongrie et à ses voisins 
par les envahisseurs, tel l'historien Thomas de Spalato;® dans les 
nombreuses lettres écrites en Europe centrale à l'adresse des 
Chrétiens d'Europe occidentale pour leur apprendre le désastre, 
lettres qui ont été recueillies par l'historien anglais Mathieu Paris 
en vue de la rédaction de ses Chronica majora? et où l'on trouve 
méme des renseignements d'origine mongole (provenant des prison- 
niers faits par les Chrétiens et qui servaient dans l'armée mongole: 
l'Anglais capturé en Autriche dont le clere Yves de Narbonne rap- 
porte les déclarations, les Mongols confiés en garde à un évéque de 
Hongrie qui écrivit lui aussi une de ces lettres); dans la réponse de 
l’archevöque russe Pierre au questionnaire qui lui avait été soumis 
de la part du pape.!? Mais les plus complètes viennent des rapports 
des messagers qu'Innocent IV envoya chez les Mongols en vue de 
proposer à ceux-ci un pacte de non-agression et de les inviter à 
embrasser la foi chrétienne: André de Longjumeau, Ascelin de 
Crémone et Jean de Plancarpin.M Le dernier de ces rapports, qui 
nous esb parvenu sous la forme la plus compléte, atteste bien qu'en 
dehors de leur mission diplomatique, les envoyés pontificaux 


6 R.C. Smail, Crusading warfare (1097-1193), Cambridge 1956. 

7 En 1222, les Latins s'étaient expliqué la défaite subie par les Georgiens en 
arguant que ceux-ci n'étaient pas vere credentes, mais ceci dans la pensée que 
les Mongols, représentant l’armée du Prêtre Jean, avaient pour cela une 
raison de les attaquer. | 

8 Gombés, Catalogus fontium rerum hungaricarum, III, p. 2239. 

° Cf. J.-J. Saunders, Matthew Paris and the Mongols, dans Essays in mediae- 
val history presented to Bertie Wilkinson, Toronto, 1969, et G. A. Bezzola, 
op. cit. 

ı H. Dorrie, op. cit.; Math. Paris, Chron., t. IV, p. 386. 

D De la relation d’André, nous n'avons que quelques indications recueillies 
dans les Additamenta de Mathieu Paris; Simon de Saint-Quentin, qui faisait 
partie de la mission d'Ascelin, a écrit une Historia Tartarorum qui a été 
utilisée par Vincent de Beauvais (édition par J. Richard, Paris 1965); 
PHistoria Mongolorum a été publiée par A. Van den Wyngaert, Sinica 
Franciscana, t. I. 
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devaient procéder à une collecte de renseignements qui s’apparente 
à l'espionnage. 

Il n'est pas inutile de comparer les informations ainsi recueillies 
à celles que nous ont laissées postérieurement David d'Ashby, qui 
séjourna auprès de ’II-Khan Hülägü, le prince arménien Haython,!? 
et enfin Marco Polo. 


La première explication des succès remportés par les Tartares, 
et sans doute la plus commode, était celle qui reportait sur les fautes 
des souverains chrétiens la responsabilité des défaites. Il y avait 
longtemps que les narrateurs des croisades avaient systématique- 
ment attribué les échecs subis par les Croisés au châtiment des péchés 
que ceux-ci avaient commis. L'empereur Frédéric IT estime que «ce 
n'est pas sans un juste jugement de Dieu, afin de corriger et de 
chátier son peuple», que l'invasion mongole était intervenue. Les 
princes russes avaient été pris par surprise, parce qu'ils avaient 
négligé de se mettre en défense; quant aux Hongrois, ils avaient 
payé leur jactance et le mépris dans lequel ils avaient tenu leurs 
ennemis.13 

Seconde explication, commode elle aussi, mais dont on connaît le 
caractère classique, puisque les peuples sédentaires ont toujours eu 
l'impression d’être submergés par une marée humaine quand des 
. nomades les ont attaqués: le nombre très supérieur des Mongols par 
rapport à leurs adversaires. Mathieu Paris parle d'un exercitus 
infinitus, 4 Frédéric II d'une puissance et d'un nombre également 
immenses et incomparables. Quant au landgrave de Thuringe, il 
affirme que l'armée d'invasion couvrait une étendue correspondant 
à une distance de vingt jours de marche en longueur et de quinze en 
largeur!5 Deux religieux, l’un Franciscain et l'autre Dominicain, 
relevaient d'ailleurs que les Tartares ne formaient pas cette armée 
.à eux seuls, car ils s'étaient associés en grand nombre de «trés 


12 Les Faits des Tartares de David sont perdus, sauf un chapitre: cf. Clovis 
Brunel, David d' Ashby, auteur méconnu des Faits des T'artares, dans Romania, 
19, 1958, p. 39-46. La Flor des Estoires d'Orient de Haython est publiée dans 
le Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Documents arméniens, t. II. 

1? M. Paris, Additamenta, p. 112-119. 

M Chronica majora, IV, p. 71. 

15 Additamenta, p. 76. 
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mauvais chrétiens» et des Comans, ceux-là que les Allemands con- 
naissaient déjà et appelaient Valves - remarque dont, d'ailleurs, 
nous connaissons la justesse, sachant comment les Mongols ont su 
utiliser pour leurs campagnes les peuples soumis.!9 

Ce qui, d'ailleurs, pouvait réconforter certains esprits, en faisant 
apparaître que, parmi ces redoutables inconnus, figuraient des 
éléments identifiables, moins inquiétants par conséquent. Et en 
évitant de se poser les questions auxquelles, par exemple, Frédéric 
II cherchait à donner une réponse par une théorie très surprenante 
des migrations mongoles qui aurait amené ce peuple à proliférer 
«à la façon des chenilles» en s'établissant aux confins Nord-Est du 
monde connu ... 

En matière militaire, si on laisse de côté la question des effectifs, 
la première interrogation porte sur l’armement.!?” Pour les Latins, 
leur force résidait depuis deux siècles dans l'emploi de chevaliers 
revêtus d'une cotte de mailles épaisse, la tête emboîtée dans un 
heaume de fer, les écus eux aussi étant recouverts de métal. Les 
chevaux étant eux-mêmes caparaçonnés de fer, les chevaliers 
pouvaient aborder lennemi sans avoir eu trop à souffrir des traits 
qui leur avaient été Jancés, et ils représentaient dans le corps-à-corps 
une force quasi-irrésistible. 

Or l'on découvrit que l'armure mongole était trés différente, mais 
d'excellente qualité. Ces armures, constatait Thomas de Spalato, 
«sont des revêtements épais de cuir de taureau, à la manière de lames, 
mais impénétrables et trés sürs». Frédéric II parle de «cuirs crus de 
bœufs, d’änes ou de chevaux sur lesquels sont cousues des lames de 
fer», mais ajoute que lorsque les chefs tartares ont pris les armures de 
Chrétiens qu'ils ont vaincus, ils les adoptent de préférence aux leurs. 
Tel n'est pas l'avis de l'Anglais qui informa Yves de Narbonne: il 
s'agissait de cuir bouilli; ces armures n'étaient pas seulement 
impénétrables, mais légéres, ce que nous disent également Pierre de 
Russie et l’évêque hongrois. Plancarpin et Simon entrent dans des 


16 Ibid., p. 81. Thomas de Spalato note aussi la présence de très nombreux 
auxiliaires et en particulier de Comans. Cf. aussi Chronica regia Coloniensis, 
cont. V, ed. G. Waitz, p. 280: «adjuncta sibi gente Cumanorum truculenta». 
Sur l'appellation de Valves, Valven, cf. P. Pelliot, A propos des Comans, dans 
Journal Asiatique 1920, I, p. 134; ils avaient notamment secondé, l'invasion 
des terres d'Otton de Brunswick qu'ils avaient copieusement ravagées, en 
1203. 

17 Sur l'armement des Mongols, cf. B. Spuler, Die Goldene Horde. Die 
Mongolen in Rußland, p. 381—384. 
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détails plus précis: la cuirasse est faite de «courroies» superposées et 
cousues ensemble ad modum patellule; elle est renforcée par deux 
lames de fer protégeant les épaules. Cette cuirasse ne descend que 
jusqu'au ventre; mais le cheval est protégé lui aussi par un ensemble 
de cinq pièces de cuir, dont une, sur le devant, descend jusqu'aux 
genoux de l'animal: une lame de fer sert de frontal. Le casque est lui 
aussi fait de bandes de cuir renforcées de lames de fer. 

Le caractère impénétrable de l'armure a frappé les Occidentaux 
paree qu'il épargnait aux Mongols les inconvénients que la cotte de 
mailles n'évitait pas: Joinville nous a décrit ces combats au cours 
desquels les chevaliers, criblés de flèches qui se fichent dans les 
mailles, ressemblent à des pelotes d'épingles sans étre obligés de 
quitter leur poste et sans avoir de blessures graves. Mais il nous dit 
aussi que toutes les éraflures qu'oecasionnent ces traits contraignent 
les chevaliers, une fois qu'ils ont quitté leur haubert, à rester plu- 
sieurs jours sans pouvoir l'endosser à nouveau, tant ces petites 
blessures sont douloureuses.!? 

L'armure mongole était plus hermétique. Et, de ce fait, elle 
rendait pratiquement inutile l'emploi du bouclier, un trés léger 
bouclier d'osier, bien moins gênant que l’écu des Occidentaux. 

Toutefois cette armure n'était portée que par une partie des 
Mongols; Simon de Saint-Quentin estimait qu'il s'agissait d'un 
combattant sur dix; Plancarpin précisait que ces guerriers solide- 
ment cuirassés formaient la première ligne de bataille. 

Comme arme offensive, c’est évidemment l’arc qui, pour nos 
informateurs, parait la plus redoutable. Sa robustesse les a tous 
frappés; David d'Ashby décrit sa forme: celle de l’arc «turquois».!? 
On constate cependant que tous les combattants ne sont pas 
équipés de ces ares particulièrement lourds et robustes: beaucoup 
n'ont que des arcs légers, mais en ce cas, nous dit Plancarpin, 
chacun en dispose de deux ou trois. La force et l'adresse des archers 
frappent tous les auteurs. Mais ceux-ci s'intéressent vivement à la 
fléche. Elle est, constate Thomas, plus longue de quatre doigts que 
les nôtres, et se termine par une pièce de fer, d'os ou de corne. Les 
Mongols en sont abondamment pourvus (Marco Polo estime que 


18 Joinville, Histoire de Saint-Louis, ed. N. de Wailly ; récit de la bataille de 
la Mansoura, notamment chapitres 49 et 52. 

18 La copie conservée écrit: «que chacun fera faire armures telles comme ils 
usent, à savoir airs, tricois, targes, sayettes, cuirasses ...» Il faut évidemment 
lire «arcs turcois». 
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chaque archer dispose de soixante flèches, ce qui correspond à 
l'estimation de Plancarpin); mais on s’aperçoit qu'il existe une flèche 
à tirer de loin, qu’on utilise à la chasse ou contre les hommes sans 
armure, et une flèche de combat, au fer large et très aiguisé — au 
point, selon Plancarpin, que chacun porte une lime dans son car- 
quois — susceptible de faire de graves blessures au bras ou au visage 
et même de couper les cordes des arcs de l'adversaire ...?? 

L'épée, de forme courbe, pourvue d'une lame courte et à un seul 
tranchant, paraît aux Latins moins redoutable que leur propre épée, 
plus grande et à plusieurs usages; on nous dit d'ailleurs qu'elle n'est 
portée que par les riches. Les Mongols se servent de lances, trés 
différentes de celles des Occidentaux et dont ils ne frappent que de 
côté — ils ne pratiquent pas l'escrime de la lance à quoi le chevalier 
d’Occident est passé maître et qui permet de désarçonner l'ennemi —; 
mais certaines sont munies de crocs en vue d'arracher le cavalier à 
sa selle. On semble considérer que c’est de la hache et de la masse 
d'armes que les Mongols se servent de la façon la plus efficace au 
cours du combat rapproché. 

Mais d'autres pièces d'équipement ont beaucoup étonné les 
Occidentaux. Quasi tous, de Thomas de Spalato à Plancarpin, sont 
stupéfaits de la facilité avec laquelle les Mongols franchissent les 
cours d'eau. Et ici encore, grâce à l'usage du cuir. Chacun, nous 
dit-on, porte un sac de peau qui peut lui servir de nacelle; il existe 
des bateaux de cuir qui portent jusqu'à dix hommes et les chevaux, 
qui se jettent à la nage, les remorquent. Ce qui déroute les com- 
battants occidentaux. 

En ce qui concerne les machines de guerre, les avis sont partagés. 
«Les Tartares», dit Haython, «sont molt engignos à prendre chastiaus 
et villes». Et l'archevéque Pierre, qui savait comment les villes russes 
avaient été emportées, considérait les machines de siège comme très 
redoutables. Nos autres informateurs, qui savent les Mongols très 
ingénieux pour faire tomber les places fortes, ne paraissent pas 
trouver ces engins très différents de ceux qu’ils connaissaient. Tout 
au plus savons-nous par Plancarpin que chaque cavalier porte une 
corde et que ceci permet de construire très vite un grand nombre de 
machines de jet. 

Mais à tout cela, il faut ajouter le cheval mongol. Si Mathieu Paris 
a compris que les Mongols avaient des chevaux grands et forts, tous 


20 Plusieurs auteurs (Pierre de Russie, Marco Polo) parlent de flèches 
empoisonnées. 
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nos textes insistent au contraire sur leur petitesse en même temps 
que sur leur robustesse (equos breves sed fortes, écrit Thomas, qui 
ajoute que les Mongols montent «à la façon des paysans»). Ils sont 
mal dressés (bonos sed stultos), selon l’évêque hongrois; on ne les 
ferre pas; ils ne reçoivent ni orge ni avoine et sont trés frugaux dans 
leur nourriture: rien de comparable avec les grands chevaux d'armes 
que montent les chevaliers d’Occident. Mais surtout, leur nombre 
parait infini. L'évéque hongrois va jusqu'à affirmer que chaque 
cavalier dispose de vingt ou trente chevaux; Plancarpin en réduit 
le nombre à trois ou quatre. Mais les troupeaux de chevaux qui 
suivent l'armée mongole en paissant au hasard permettent au 
Mongol d'avoir chaque jour un cheval frais. Et ceci est évidemment 
un avantage inappréciable, qu'il s'agisse de retraite ou de poursuite. 


EO x 
* 


51, de l'armement, l'on passe à la tactique, on voit tous les témoins 
stupéfaits de la discipline de l'armée mongole. La plupart d'entre 
eux commencent par décrire la division décennaire de cette armée, 
répartie en dizaines, en centaines, en milliers. Il faut en effet songer 
qu' en Occident les contingents qui suivent à l'ost chaque chevalier 
portant banniére ou simple pennon sont d'importance trés variable 
et que rien n'y rappelle une division de ce genre. D'autre part, les 
Mongols semblent (d'aprés Plancarpin) avoir du commandement une 
conception trés moderne: les chefs restent à l’arrière et peuvent 
ainsi intervenir efficacement dans la conduite des opérations, dans 
la mesure oü ils peuvent en suivre le déroulement qui échappe à un 
chef participant au combat dans une unité de premiére ligne. 

Avant de rencontrer l'ennemi, ils lancent en avant leurs coureurs 
qui parcourent tout le territoire, quelque deux jours avant l'arrivée 
de l'armée proprement dite. Ceci pour semer la panique, mais sans 
perdre de temps à faire véritablement du dégát. Des détachements 
se portent sur les montagnes, car les Mongols savent que les gens de 
la plaine ont toujours tendance à aller se mettre à l'abri dans les zones 
montagneuses: ils y attendent les fugitifs pour les massacrer ou les 
rejeter. De ce fait, l'armée ennemie, sur son propre territoire, est en 
pleine insécurité.?! D'autant que les Mongols savent se garder 


21 La lettre d' Yves de Narbonne évalue à 600.000 le nombre des satellites 
ainsi envoyés en avant (Math. Paris, IV, p. 270 s.). 
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beaucoup plus soigneusement que les Occidentaux, et David d’Ashby 
a intitulé un de ses chapitres «comment la herberge est gardée»: il 
se trouve que c’est le seul dont nous ayions le texte complet, et ce 
texte est fort instructif.?3 

Lors d'une bataille, les Mongols mettent en première ligne et au 
centre de leur dispositif les éléments les moins sürs et les moins 
solides, c’est-à-dire les contingents fournis par les peuples soumis, 
qui auront à supporter le principal effort de l'ennemi. Un petit 
nombre de 'Tartares suffit à les encadrer; mais la masse de ceux-ci 
esb disposée aux deux ailes. Ainsi sont-ils en mesure de se rabattre 
sur l'adversaire et de l'encercler.?? Encore n'acceptent-ils le combat 
que si cet adversaire est inférieur en nombre; sans quoi, aprés l'avoir 
tâté en lui tirant quelques volées de flèches, se retirent-ils pour 
attaquer sur un autre point ou attendent-ils que l’armée commence 
à se disperser. 

Simon de Saint-Quentin évoque les vagues successives d'archers 
à cheval qui viennent accabler l'ennemi de flèches, et Plancarpin 
. l'habitude qu'ont les Mongols, si l'adversaire encerclé tient bon, de 
feindre de céder sur un point, pour que les ennemis s'y précipitent 
en vue d'échapper à l'encerclement, ce qui permet de l’écraser dans 
une espéce de corridor. 

S'ils paraissent avoir le dessous, les Mongols n'hésitent pas à 
s'enfuir; ils ne craignent pas une longue poursuite, sürs qu'ils sont 
d'avoir des chevaux frais tandis que ceux des poursuivants se 
fatiguent; comme ils savent admirablement tirer en arriére, ils 
causent des pertes à ces derniers. Et ils prennent som de maintenir 
leurs liaisons: aussi, sur un coup de sifflet, peuvent-ils faire volte- 
face tous à la fois et accabler l'adversaire. 

Mais tous les informateurs insistent sur l'emploi des ruses de 
guerre. L'archevéque Pierre affirme que les femmes montent elles 
aussi à cheval — elles savent elles-mêmes se servir de larc avec une 
redoutable efficacité — Pour Plancarpin, si on les incorpore ainsi à 
l'armée, c'est plutôt pour donner l'illusion d’effectifs considérables, 


22 «Coment ilh se herbergent et coment ilh se font garder de jor et de nuit 
en lor herberge». 

33 Ceci d’après Plancarpin, VI, 14, qui remarque — ce que nous apprennent 
aussi les auteurs musulmans — que les prisonniers sont eux aussi poussés en 
première ligne. Les contingents des peuples soumis ne sont pas toujours 
entiórement sürs: Thomas de Spalato sait que c'est un déserteur russe de 
l’armée mongole qui est venu prévenir les Hongrois de l'attaque qu'ils 
allaient &voir à supporter (p. 2234). 
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et on va jusqu’à hisser des mannequins sur le dos des chevaux pour 
renforcer cette impression. Les cris de guerre glacent lennemi 
d'effroi, et on use de stratagémes de toute sorte.?* 

Quant aux places fortes, qui sont pour les peuples sédentaires 
l'étément essentiel de la défense, les Mongols ne s'en soucient guére. 
Ou bien ils les prennent d’assaut, en accablant les défenseurs sous 
leurs fléches et sous les projectiles que lancent leurs machines; ou 
bien ils se contentent de les bloquer en n'employant pour cela qu'un 
petit nombre de guerriers — ce qu'ils appellent, affirme Plancarpin, 
donner des gardiens à leurs cochons après les avoir enfermés —. Ou 
bien ils usent des stratagémes les plus divers, en recourant à la mine, 
à des projectiles incendiaires (le feu grégeois pour lequel, prétend-on, 
ils se servent de graisse humaine), en détournant des riviéres qui 
inondent la ville assiégée. Ou enfin, ils acceptent une capitulation 
qu'ils sont décidés à ne pas respecter: rien ne les empêchera de 
répartir les prisonniers entre les centaines pour massacrer tous ceux 
qui ne seront pas réduits en esclavage. 


Ze * 
x 


Ce tableau n’est sans doute ni complet, ni toujours exact. Mais 
c’est celui que les Occidentaux se sont fait des adversaires qu'ils 
s'apprétaient à rencontrer à nouveau, et des moyens qui leur 
avaient permis de remporter leurs premières victoires. 

Mais cet armement et cette tactique étaient-ils tels que l'on 
n'avait, en Europe, rien à leur opposer ? Plancarpin, qui à consacré 
tout un livre de son Historia Mongalorum à Yétude des moyens à 
employer pour résister aux Tartares, n'à vu de salut que dans 
l'adoption des modes de combat et des armes de ceux-ci. Il avoue 
d'ailleurs que, n'étant pas homme de guerre, les spécialistes pourront 
ne pas étre de son avis. Mais il recommande d'adopter de bons arcs, 


24 On connaît le récit de la bataille de Legnica que nous a laissé Mathias de 
Miechów (De Sarmatia, dans Pistorius, Polonéae historiae corpus, I, Bále, 
1582, p. 124): un cavalier passe au galop en criant «Byegayce, byegayce, id 
est fugite, fugite»; les Tartares disposent d'un grand étendard sur lequel est 
peint un signe en forme de croix de Saint-André, couronné d'une tête noire et 
barbue d’où s'échappe un nuage d'une puanteur insupportable qui laisse les 
Polonais hors d'état de combattre. Il s'agit là d'une tradition dont on ne 
saurait apprécier la réalité, car, si l’auteur a recueilli des informations 
exactes, il a pu les mêler à d’autres beaucoup plus légendaires, le texte 
n'étant que du XVe siécle. 
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des haches d’armes et des lances à croc: les Mongols peuvent 
facilement être désarçonnés, vu leur façon de monter — mais il faut 
se háter de les capturer car, dés qu'ils ont saisi leur arc, ils sont 
redevenus dangereux —. Il suggère d'employer des cuirasses dou- 
bles; il conseille de tremper dans l'eau salée les flèches et les 
carreaux d'arbaléte pour accroitre leur force de pénétration ... 
En matière de tactique, il propose de diviser les armées occidentales 
en dizaines et en centaines, de lancer des contre-attaques pour 
arrêter les coureurs et empêcher la mise en place du dispositif 
mongol, d'éviter les longues poursuites, de ne pas dissoudre l'armée 
tant que l'on n'est pas assuré de la retraite définitive des Mongols, 
enfin de ne pas mettre garnison dans les places trop faibles. 

Ce souci de trouver les contre-mesures susceptibles d'éviter le 
retour des désastres de 1240—1241 est moins net chez Simon, mais 
tous deux sont persuadés de l'approche d'une nouvelle offensive — 
ils connaissent l'édit de Güyük qui ordonne à tous les peuples de se 
soumettre -, et la connaissance des Mongols est avant tout pour eux 
le point de départ à l'adoption de nouvelles façons de combattre. 
Trente ou cinquante ans aprés, David d' Ashby ou Haython décrivent 
les usages mongols sous l'angle d'une coopération militaire: l'Armé- 
nien se préoceupe d'éviter une association trop étroite, les moeurs 
des Franes et des Mongols étant difficilement conciliables. Mais il 
conseille vivement de compléter le corps de bataille occidental par 
les corps de fourrageurs mongols — ce qui nous raméne aux premiéres 
tentatives des Latins d'Orient, affrontés aux armées musulmanes, 
d'adapter leur tactique à celle de leurs adversaires en adjoignant 
des unités de Turcoples à leurs propres «batailles» de chevaliers 
bardés de fer. On avait donc cessé de croire, dans les états-majors, 
à la nécessité d'adopter les méthodes de guerre des Mongols - il est 
vrai qu'on n'envisageait plus de combattre contre ceux-ci. 

Mais les voyageurs de 1245-1248 avaient déjà détruit un certain 
nombre de légendes. S'ils ont encore attribué des effectifs con- 
sidérables à l'armée mongole (André de Longjumeau, rencontrant 
le corps stationné au Sud du Caucase, l'évaluait à 300.000 cavaliers 
tartares, auxquels il fallait ajouter les contingents des peuples 
soumis ...) ils ont cependant dissipé l’illusion d'envahisseurs 
innombrables.?5 Ils ont saisi certaines faiblesses de leur armement: 


25 Plancarpin s’est informé de la manière dont on avait constitué l’armée 
qui avait envahi Russie, Pologne et Hongrie: selon lui, on avait levé trois 
hommes sur dix dans les pays tributaires, et cette armée s'était avancée 
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la euirasse mongole est beaucoup moins impénétrable par derrière 
que par devant, et le cavalier se découvre quand il sort son bras de 
l'armure pour tirer de l'arc. Et ils ne les croient pas invulnérables : 
Planearpin affirme que les Mongols sont moins nombreux et 
physiquement moins forts que les Chrétiens d'Occident et que, si 
ceux-ci veulent s'unir,?5 ils pourront les tenir en échec.?’ Il fait 
valoir les arguments de nature à galvaniser les courages: les Chré- 
tiens doivent savoir que, s'ils se soumettent, ils seront assujettis à 
un dur esclavage (Simon insiste aussi là-dessus) et qu'ils risqueront 
de perdre leur áme. 

D'ailleurs Pierre de Russie se rencontre avec Simon de Saint- 
Quentin pour affirmer que les Mongols eux-mémes redoutent les 
guerriers franes. Simon en voit une confirmation dans le fait que les 
Mongols interdisent à ceux qui se soumettent à eux d'employer des 
mercenaires franes.?9 De fait, ils devaient eux-mêmes par la suite 
engager des Franes comme auxiliaires: l'arbaléte, dont ils ignoraient 
pratiquement l'usage, comme le constate André de Longjumeau, 
était l'une des armes dans l'emploi desquelles les Occidentaux 
étaient passés maîtres, et des arbalétriers francs ont combattu à 
Hérat, tandis qu'Argun employait des marins génois.?? Quant aux 
chevaliers francs, ils se vantaient d'avoir fait particuliérement bonne 
contenance contre les envahisseurs quand ils étaient eux-mémes au 
service du sultan de Turquie, et Simon nous rapporte comment les 
Tartares, désireux d'analyser la manière de combattre de ces 
redoutables adversaires, avaient imaginé de lancer deux d'entre eux, 
faits prisonniers, l'un contre l'autre en combat singulier, à Erzincan 
(leur calcul fut d'ailleurs déjoué, les deux champions en ayant profité 
pour se jeter de concert sur les assistants).?? Ainsi, la crainte super- 
stitieuse que la premiére apparition des Mongols avait suscitée se 
trouvait en partie dissipée, et il n’était pas jusqu'à la révélation de 


lentement vers l'Ouest; elle avait mis trois ou quatre ans pour arriver jusque 
chez les Comans (VIII, 4). 
° Car, dit-il, les Mongols détruisent chaque pays en se servant des ressources 
du précédent. 
27 Quant à Simon, il écrit: ifa Tartaris quippe vigor et fortitudo deficit 
cum eis aliquis viriliter resistit» (p. 77), et «multas terras plus fraudulentia 
vel ingenio quam viribus acceperunt» (p. s 

- Simon, p. 52. 
?9 J. Richard, An account of the battle of H attin referring to Frankish mercen- 
naries in Oriental Moslem states, dans Speculum, X XVII, 1952, p. 168-177 
(réimprimé dans Orient et Occident au ME dio London 1976). 
39 Simon, p. 73-74. 
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leurs ruses de guerre qui n’ait pu contribuer à réconforter les 
Occidentaux placés devant l'éventualité d’une nouvelle attaque. 

Mais les observateurs s’accordaient à constater que l’armée 
mongole était infiniment plus rustique que celles que les Latins 
pouvaient lui opposer. Un cavalier mongol pouvait vivre pendant de 
longs jours uniquement de lait de jument, de gibier et d'un peu de 
cette poudre de viande qu'on jetait dans l'eau et que connaissent 
André de Longjumeau et Marco Polo. Son cheval se contente d'her- 
bes et d'écorce. Au contraire, les Francs demandent un ravitaille- 
ment abondant et ne savent pas s'empécher de gaspiller; les grands 
chevaux ont besoin d'orge et d'avoine. Certes, les Occidentaux sont 
capables de tenir téte aux Mongols en rase campagne; les souverains 
mongols ont montré qu'ils reconnaissaient leurs qualités guerrières 
en recrutant parmi eux des gardes du corps, des arbalétriers, des 
marins. Mais un élément incontestable de supériorité reste aux 
«Tartares»: leur frugalité allége considérablement la partie logistique 
de la stratégie mongole, alors que la levée d'une armée est en Occi- 
dent une opération lourde et coüteuse, et que bien souvent on doit 
la licencier avant d'en venir à une rencontre décisive, tant son 
entretien est onéreux. 

Et c’est à Guillaume de Rubrouck, le moins intéressé cependant 
par l'analyse de la force militaire des Mongols, que nous laisserons 
le mot de la fin, quand il écrivait à saint Louis: «Je vous le dis avec 
assurance: si vos paysans ~ je ne dis pas les rois, ni les chevaliers — 
acceptaient de vivre comme les rois des Tartares et de se contenter 
de la méme nourriture, ils pourraient conquérir le monde entier»! 


ONCE MORE ZETACISM AND SIGMATISM 


by 
TALAT TEKIN 
Ankara 


In à paper read at the 27th International Congress of Orientalists 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan, in 1967, and published in the Acta Orientalia 
Hungarica, in 1969, I presented inner-Turkic evidence for “Zeta- 
cism” (the sound change from *7? to z) and “Sigmatism” (the sound 
change from *l? to š), and maintained that Chuvash r, J are older 
than Turkic z, § respectively and the sound changes from *r? to z, 
from */? to š took place in Proto-Turkic in final position only.! In 
another paper read at the 14th PIAC Meeting in Szeged, Hungary, 
in 1971, and publisbed four years later, I brought further evidence 
for the sound changes *r? > z and */? > š, and maintained the same 
point of view.? After the publication of my first article on the sub- 
ject, Meyer, Róna-Tas,* Tenisev,° Serebrennikov,® Nauta’ and 
SanZeev? touched or dealt with the subject and made their views 
known. In 1975, in à paper which appeared together with my second 
article in the same volume, Miller tried to find Japanese reflexes of 
Proto-Turkic r? and /?,? and Poppe maintained his position, drawing 


1 “Zetacism and Sigmatism in Proto-Turkic,’’ AOH, XXII, 1, 1969, pp. 
51—80. 

2 "Further Evidence for Zetacism and Sigmatism," Researches in Altaic 
Languages, Budapest 1975, pp. 275—284. 

3 Iben Raphael Meyer, “Klassifikation und Hhotazismus," AO XXXII, 
1970, pp. 159-165. 

4 A. Róna-Tas, “Some Problems of Ancient Turkic,’ AO, XXXII, 1970, 
pp. 209-229. 

5 E. R. TeniXev, “K ponjatiju ‘obëtetjurkskoe sostojanie'," SZ 1971, 2, pp. 
13—16. 

s B.A. Serebrennikov, “Cto bylo pervitnym r?iliz ?," ST 1971, 1, pp. 13-19. 
7 A. Nauta, ‘‘Rotazismus, Zetazismus und Betonung im Türkischen,” C AJ, 
XVI, 1972, pp. 1-13. 

8 G. D. SanZeev, “Zur Frage des sogenannten Rhotazismus und Lambda- 
zismus in den altaischen Sprachen," Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur der altai- 
schen Völker, ed. G. Hazai, P. Zieme, Berlin 1974, pp. 505—509. 

° R.A. Miller, “Japanese-Altaie Lexical Evidence and Proto-Turkie Zeta- 
cism-Sigmatism””, Researches in Altaic Languages, Budapest 1975, pp. 157-172. 
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attention to Hungarian data.!° Most recently, Doerfer dealt with the 
problem of “Rhotacism” and “Lambdacism”, among other recon- 
struction problems of Proto-Turkic!, and Kara published an ar- 
ticle on a new Turko-Mongolian pair of cognates, i.e. Mo. deresün — 
Tu. yez "feather grass," proving once more the soundness of the 
Altaic correspondence r : z as well as that of Mo. d- : Tu. y-.!? 

In this paper, I would like to present the new material I have 
collected recently and to discuss once more the problem of "Zeta. 
cism” and ‘“Sigmatism.” But before presenting my new material 
and going into a new discussion of this most debated and most 
controversial problem of Turkic and Altaic linguistics, I would like 
to summarize briefly the different views put forward recently by 
the scholars I mentioned above. 

(1) Meyer 1970 thinks that an opposition r : z existed in Common 
Turkic, and.Turkic /z/ corresponding to Chuvash /r/ is the original 
sound; in other words, she states that Chuvash /r/ has developed 
from /z/, disregarding the inner-Turkic and Altaic evidence brought 
by the supporters of the opposite theory, i.e. the theory of zetacism.!? 
An important shortcoming of her article is that in it there is no 
linguistic evidence to support the theory of rhotacism she still 
adheres to. 

(2) Róna-Tas 1970 maintains that Ancient Turkic was far from 
being a “homogenous language," i.e., prior to the 6th century A. D. 
there were many Turkic dialects, and forms with /r/ and /z/, as 
well as those with /l/ and /8/, existed as doublets in these dialects. 
It goes without saying that such a view brings us nowhere. No 
linguist could deny that the Turkic languages, including Chuvash, 
form a language family just as, say, the Germanic languages do. 
Again, no linguist could deny that the members of a given family of 
languages descend from or go back to a single proto-language in the 
past. Since all the Turkic languages except for Chuvash are z/$ 


10 N. Poppe, “Altaic Linguistics — An Overview," Sciences of Language, 
No. 6, Tokyo 1975, pp. 130-186. ` 
11 (x. Doerfer, “Proto-Turkie: Reconstruction Problems," TDAY 1975- 
1976, pp. 1-59. 

12 D. Kara, “Mongol’skij deresün — tjurkskij yez,” ST 1976, No. 3, pp. 41-43. 
13 op.cit., p. 164. In her article, Meyer also states that Chuv. kus “eye” is a 
loanword borrowed from Tatar (p. 161). This does not seem to be the case, 
however. Because, the phoneme /z/ in loanwords is generally represented by 
[8], not by /$/, in Chuvash, e.g. päs-, pus- “to destroy" < buz-, pisdk “big” < 
büzük, kdsdk “interesting” < giziq, etc. 
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languages and Chuvash alone is a r/{ language, one of these phoneme 
pairs must be older than the other, or they both must have develop- 
ed from a third phoneme pair. In other words, either Chuvash /r/ 
must have developed from /z/ or a kind of /z/, or Turkic /z/ must. 
have developed from /r/ or a kind of /r/. The same is true for Chuvash 
UI and Turkic /8/. The priority of /r/ (or a kind of r) to /z/ or vice 
versa, and the priority of /l/ (or a kind of D to DI or vice versa is the 
essence of the whole problem. Röna-Tas does not bring a solution 
to this most puzzling and most controversial question. Furthermore, 
his comparison of zetacism in Turkic with the tendency toward 
zetacism in the 16th century Paris dialect or with the rhotacism in 
the Germanic languages is not appropriate, because, while zetacism 
in the 16th century Paris dialect and rhotacism in the Germanic 
languages are only sporadie sound changes, zetacism in Turkie (or 
rhotacism in Chuvash) is a systematic development. 

To support his theory, Rona-Tas .cites many pairs of words 
(doublets) displaying zetacism (or rhotacism) and sigmatism (or 
lambdacism), e.g. täl- ~ tä$- “to pierce, make a hole," irdä- ~ izdä- 
“to seek, search,” ete. Some of his pairs, however, are not real 
real doublets: yaz- “to cut, score, notch the runic script” ~ yar- 
“to split up” (the former has a short /a/, whereas the latter has a 
long one: cf. Trkm. yaz-, but yär-), goyuz “insect” ~ qomursqa "ant" 
(the latter has /u/ in the first syllable: cf. Trkm. gumursga, Kirg. 
kumurska, Kzk. Kklp. Nog. kumirska, etc.) omuz “shoulder, 
shoulder-blade" ~ omurya “collarbone, vertebra" (the former has 
an original /m/, whereas the latter occurs as oyurga in Uig., oyurga 
in Chag., oyurga in Osm. and Trkm., and uorya in Yak.; /y/ in Uig. 
oyurga and /m/ in Kirg. omurtka, Kzk. Kklp. omirtka must be 
secondary sounds, having developed from /n/), tez ~ terk “quick” 
(the former is a loanword borrowed from Persian; the word which 
is cognate to tärk “quick, fast” is täz- “to run away, flee"), etc. 

(3) Teniëev 1971 believes that there were two stages of Common 
Turkic: the early and the late. In the early CT period, there were 
only /r/ and /l/, but in the late CT period, with the appearance of 
the phonemes /z/ and /8/, there came into existence the oppositions 
r:2 and l: f. He does not say, however, anything on how these new 
phonemes came into being. 

(4) Serebrennikov 1971 holds the view that Chuvash [rJ is second- 
ary and goes back to /z/. As for Chuvash /l/ and Turkic /8/, he is 
rather inclined to drive these sounds from a particular kind of J. In 
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Serebrennikov's opinion, it could have been a voiceless / in which 
case Turkic /z/, too, could have developed from a voiceless r. In his 
book published in 1974, however, Serebrennikov returns to his old 
explanation of Turkie /z/ being primary and older sound. Since 
zetacism and sigmatism (or rhotacism and lambdacism) are two 
sound changes parallel to each other (we find /z/, /8/ in Turkic, but 
/r/, [1] in Chuvash and in the other Altaic languages), it would be 
methodically wrong to assume that Turkic /z/ and Chuvash /l/ are 
primary and older sounds. 

(5) Nauta 1972 maintains that in Proto-Turkic there was an 
opposition r: X (X being 2, 7 or f) in monosyllabie words, but in 
polysyllabie words there was no such a phonological opposition be- 
tween r and X, because, in his opinion, -r occurs after stressed 
vowels and -z after unstressed ones. 'This view which seems to have 
been inspired mainly from the Chuvash material collected by Fisher 
in the 18th century is not very convincing, because we have a 
considerable number of minimal pairs like yayir “saddle sore": 
yayiz “brown,” gonur “chestnut” : goyuz “bug, beetle," qopur- “to 
raise" : qopuz “musical instrument," gayur- “to roast, fry" : qayuz 
“husk, chaff,” ete. Consequently, it can hardly be maintained that 
the stress fell, in Proto-Turkic, on the first syllable of, say, yayiz, 
but on the last syllable of yayir. 

(6) SanZeev 1974 does not try to solve the problem of rhotacism 
and lambdacism (or zetacism and sigmatism). He only states that 
both changes, i.e. r > 2,1 > š, and z > r, š > I, are possible, thus 
offering no solution to the problem. 

(7) Miller 1975 tries to find Japanese reflexes of Proto-Altaic /r?/ 
and /12/, following the examples given in my first article on the sub- 
ject. I am not in a position to evaluate his Turkic-Japanese com- 
parisons, but some of the etymologies he offers seem convincing 
both phonologically and semantically, e.g. CT siz- “to leak, ooze, 
drip" < *sir?-:: OJ (Old Japanese) siru “juice, liquid leaking or 
pressed out of something," CT toz “dust” < *tor?:: OJ teri “dust, 
dirt," OT yabiz “bad” < *yabir?, yabri-t- “to rout, ruin, defeat" < 
*yabir2-i-:: OJ yabur-u “to destroy, harm," yabur-(e)- "to be 
damaged, broken," etc.14 


14 In his article, Miller also raises objections to my theory according to 
which zetacism and sigmatism took place in Proto-Turkie in final position 
only. I will answer his objections, together with similar objections raised by 
Doerfer, at the end. of this paper. 
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(8) Poppe 1975 maintains that Turkic r and z, | and $ were 
originally allophones of only two phonemes: /r/ — [r!] in one en- 
vironment and [r?] in another environment, /l/ — [11] in one environ- 
ment and [l°] in another environment. Later, he thinks, [r?] and [12] 
developed into z and $ respectively in Turkie, but they converged 
with [r!] and DI in that dialect which became the ancestor of 
Chuvash. As for the true nature of [r?] and [1?], they were r and 1 
respectively but with some “additional quality." According to 
Poppe, this “additional quality" was either palatalization as Ram- 
stedt believed, or voicelessness as Serebrennikov believes, or a 
phoneme which has disappeared (or merged with + and 2). In this 
connection, Poppe, draws attention to Hungarian data, i.e. the 
Volga-Bulgarian loanwords in Hungarian, where we sometimes 
find a y or j after the sonants in question, or cs (= ë) after I, e.g. 
Hung. borjú "calf" = Tu. buzayu = Mo. birayu, Khal. biarü, Kim. 
bürü, Hung. kölyök “young dog, young animal in general = Tu. 
kösäk “young camel, young animal in general” = Mo. gölige “young 
dog," Hung. gyümölcs “fruit” = Tu. yemis < *yemilé, etc. These 
examples demonstrate that Tu. z sometimes goes back to ry, and 
Tu. š goes back *ly and *lé. Poppe concludes by saying that it is 
unnecessary to reconstruct “ri > z and Sp > š as Pritsak does, 
because Ramstedt’s * is very close to *ry, and his *Ë is close to *ly. 

(9) Doerfer 1975-76 thinks that Z,Í (or similar forms) may be 
somewhat more likely than z and § for Proto-Turkic. As it is 
generally known, Doerfer is against the Altaic theory and he regards 
all the Mongolian forms with /r/ and /l/ (corresponding to those 
Turkic forms with /z/ and /8/, of course) as loanwords borrowed from 
Proto-Turkic. It is for this reason that he postulated such Proto-. 
Turkic forms as *dayiz “brown” for Tu. yayiz and Mo. dayir, *bozá 
"gray" for Tu. boz and Mo. bora, *ard$ "shaft of a cart" for Tu. 
aris and Mo. aral, etc. It seems that he has abandoned this rather 
weak assumption of his. Doerfer now thinks that the phoneme /r/ 
followed by a j diphthong resulted in z in Common Turkic, e.g. 
*borya > CT bës "gray," *buriaya > CT buzayu “calf,” *atariu > 
CT atiz “fallow land," ete. When such words passed from Proto- 
Turkie to Mongolian, he assumes, diphthongs became simple vo- 
wels and the phoneme /r/ preceeding these diphthongs has preserved 


15 TMEN I, pp. 98, 99, 100. 
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itself, e.g. *börja > Mo. bora, *buriäyü > Mo. birayu, SH bura’u, 
*atariu > *alari or *ataf > Mo. atar, eto.19 

As is seen, this view is not much different from Ramstedt’s and 
Poppe’s views. It sure makes the supporters of the Altaic theory 
happy to see that Doerfer has finally changed his opinion as to the 
priority of Common Turkic /z/ and /$/ to Chuvash, Mongolian /r/ 
and /l/ respectively, and has returned to Ramstedt’s and Poppe's 
classical solution. It is also remarkable that the forms Doerfer 
reconstructs, e.g. *böria, *atariu etc., look like Proto-Altaic rather 
than Proto-Turkic. 

In his artiele, Doerfer also raises some objections to my theory. 
As is known, I believe that r? and 1? became z and š respectively in 
Proto-Turkic in final position, but in other positions they converged 
with r! and D. e.g. köküz < *kökür? “chest,” but kökräk id. < 
kükür?--àk. Doerfer objects to this view of mine. He says: “These 
are two different suffixes (more precisely : root derivatives) of *kókà 
(cf. Mo. kökön); -z is a well-known derivative of body parts (omuz 
"shoulder," ayiz “mouth,” etc. Why, e.g. do we have bögür : bögräk 
“rein” (Mo. bógere), why not *bógüz : bögräk; why do we have akiz 
“twin”: äkizäk, why not äkiz: *äkiräk (Mo. ikire), ete. t?” My answer 
to this objection: -z in köküz and -r- in kökräk are one and the same 
morpheme historically; köküz goes back to *kókür? and -äk in 
kökräk is the well-known diminutive suffix {+AK}. The reason 
why we have ákiz : äkizäk and not äkiz: *äkiräk is that while kökräk 
is an old derivative formed in Pre-Turkie times, äkizäk is a com- 
paratively new formation coined after the sound change from *r? 
to z had taken place. As for the question why we do not have *bégiiz : 
bögräk, this has already been answered: -r in bögür is not the same 
Pre-Turkic phoneme as -r in *kókür, i.e., r?, but the ordinary 7. 
Doerfer's objection to the relation between the suffixes {+slz} 
“without” and {+sIrA-} “to be without" on the ground that they 
contain different vowels is not valid either. As is known, the pho- 
neme /s/ in the suffix {+sIz} is generally written, in the Orkhon 


1€  Doerfer also assumes that kör- “to see" developed from kör-s-, that 18, 
kör- plus a suffix -s-, and köz “eye” from kór-js, i.e., kör- plus a suffix -29 
(p. 36). This assumption does not seem to be sound. Firstly, there is a morpho- 
logical opposition between kör- and köz: one is a verb, the other is & noun. In 
other words, they are not real doublets. Secondly, the existence of a suffix 
like -j is very doubtful and its addition to a form ending in a consonant 
would be against the phonological system of Turkic. 
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inscriptions, with the sign s?, e.g. b1Uys%z, qliIs22, ete. This means 
that the suffix in question has an unrounded narrow vowel which is 
exposed to palatalization: buysiz, qalisiz, etc. Consequently, I still 
believe that the suffix {+-sIz} is related to {-+sIrA-}, i. e., the latter 
is a compound suffix consisting of {+sIr?} and {+A-}. Finally, 
rejecting my view that the sound change from r? to z took place in 
final position, Doerfer says as follows: “We find several examples 
of roots with -z-, such as yazi ‘plain’, gozi ‘lamb’, qazi ‘sausage,’ 
azu “or” My answer: Two of these examples are not roots, but 
deverbal formations, i.e., yazi < yaz- “to spread out" --(-D, azu 
"or" < &z- “to go astray” + {-U}. Other examples having a, /z/ in 
intervocalic position, e. gazi, qozi (and aziy "molar tooth,” buzayu 
"calf," küzän “polecat,” üzäņgü “stirrup,” yuzaq "lock," yüzük 
"ring," etc.) could be explained as derivatives formed after the 
sound change from r? to z had taken place. Thus, qazi “abdominal 
fat" could be analyzed as qaz-i (cf. Tu. qarin abdomen" and Mo. 
qarbing "the fat on the abdomen of an animal; big belly"), aziy 
"molar tooth” as az-i-y (cf. Mo. araya “molar,” aruwa id. < *ariya, 
arjayt- ‘‘to show one's teeth, grin," arfagar, arjagai "showing teeth, 
grinning”), buzayu “calf” as bus Loan < *bir®+ayu (for the suffix 
--ayu cf. oyul “child,” oylayu “tender, delicate," gil “hair,” kilayu 
“wire-edge, razor,” ete.), küzän “polecat” as küz--dn < “kür?Län 
(cf. Tu. küz “fall, autumn," Chuv. ker id. < *kür2, Mö. küren, kürin, 
küreng “brown, dark brown,” kürene “skunk, polecat; weasel”), etc. 

After this rather long introduction, I now would like to present 
my new material for the sound changes from *r? to z, from “I? to š, 
and from *lč, *nj to š. 


I. Zetacism 


1. MK ayiz “a field of wheat or other (cereals) after it has been 
reaped,” Chag. ayiz “arable land from which the crop has recently 
been reaped and the stubble left on the ground,” Osm. Kzk. Kirg. 
ayiz “a stubble field, stubble,” Kirg. ayaza id. < *apiz--a, Uzb. 
anyiz id., Kklp. aņïz “field, cultivated land," Nuig. eniz “field of 
wheat, cultivated land," eyizliq “a stubble field," Trkm. anniza 
“a kind of wild plant resembling reed” < aynnizta < *anyir? 
“yellow, reddish yellow” 

~ Mo. anggir “yellow, reddish yellow; a kind of yellow duck,” 
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anggir nuyusu “a kind ‘of yellow duck," angg sira “yellow, 
reddish yellow," Kh. angir sar “‘yellowih, reddish yellow," angir 
“turpan, the black diver (anas nigra)," Bur. angir “id,; reddish 
yellow, yellow, yellowish red," Kim. ängr “reddish yellow, yellow; 
a bird," dygr alg “variegated yellow.” 

As far as I know, no etymology has been suggested for the Turkic 
word ayiz. Räsänen does not give an etymology for it; nor does Sir 
Gerard Clauson. In Sevortyan’s etymological dictionary this word 
is not listed at all. As for the Mongolian word anggir, Doerfer re- 
gards it as a loanword borrowed from Turkic (CIA EN II, p. 130), a 
view which is not shared by Räsänen (V.EW T, p. 21) who thinks 
that Tuv. angir “turpan, anas nigra," Alt. agar “elm Wasservogel, 
kleiner als eine Gans, mit rotgelber Brust," Kzk. Kirg. aygar “eine 
Enteart," Chag. angir, ayqur id. are all borrowed from Buryat 
Mongolian. 

The original meaning of Mo. anggir is, in all likelihood, “yellow, 
reddish yellow,” a meaning which is not found in the Turkic forms 
cited above. For this reason, I am rather inclined to agree with 
Ramstedt and Räsänen. As for MK aii “a kind of red bird resem- 
bling a duck," Osm. (TS) ayit, anyit, angit id., Chag. anqui “fla- 
mingo," Yel. Uig. ayit “a kind of wild duck with bright yellow 
feathers," Uzb. anyirt “a kind of red duck," Nuig. (dial.) hayyirt, 
hanyut id., ete., these may be Turkic forms going back to an older 
*anyirt, as Doerfer assumes (7 MEN II, p. 129). The original mean- 
ing of the word, however, must have been “reddish yellow" or 
“yellowish red" (cf. Turkic adjectives with diminutive suffixes 
{+GIL}, {+ Gilt}: Vig. gizyil “reddish” (DTS 450: qizqil “krasniy’’), 
Tuv. xiirgiil “brown, brownish,” saryil “yellowish,” Trkm. gidyilt 
“reddish,” saryilt “yellowish,” etc.). 

2. MK bozla- “to bellow (of camels)," Chag. Osm., etc. bozla- id., 
Osm. bozula- id. (< *bozla-), IM bozla- (Mel. buzla-) id., Trkm. 
bözla- “to bellow (of camels); to cry piercingly,” Kzk. Kklp. Nog. 
bozla-.id., Bash. buóla- id. ( < bozla-), Alt. Tuv. busta- id. Khak. 
musta-id. < *bözla-, *buzla- < *bor?--la-, *bar?-+-la- 

~ Mo. buyila- “to shout, ery, bellow (of camels)," Kbal. Bur. 
buyla- id., Kim. bal id. < buyila- < *bufila- < *büri--la-. ` 

It may be claimed that the Mo. form has no /r/, but /y/. But this . 
causes no problem. Examples displaying a sound change from r to y 
can be found easily: cf. Trkm. gäôan “large kettle, cauldron” < 
*gäzyan < *gür?--yan = Mo. gayiba id. < *qariba < qari-|-ba (cf. 
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also Mo. garum “kettle’’), etc.” Such examples could also be taken 
as evidence supporting Ramstedt’s theory according to which 
Turkic /z/ has developed from a palatalized r. 

3. MK kaz “the notch of an arrow,” oq käzi id., käzlä- “to cut a 
notch in an arrow," käzgär- id., Id. kdz “the place) where the notch 
for the bowstring is," AH kdzlik “knife,” Osm. gäz “the notch in an 
arrow," gäzlä- “to put the arrow notch on the bowstring," Trkm. 
gezlik "knife," Az. gdz “notch, incision" < käz < *kár? 

MK, etc. kärt- “to cut a notch, make incisions,” Yak. kärt- id., 
Chuv. kart- id. < *kärt- < *kärti- < kdr?+ti- 

~ Mo. ker&i- “to cut, carve; to make incisions, to notch" < 
*kerti-. 

4. MK käz “sediment, the remains of milk, flour, ete. which sticks 
tó the bottom of a cooking pot and scraped from it," äšič käzi id., 
käzlä- “to scrape the sediment from a pot," käzlän- “to have sedi- 
ment at the bottom (of a cooking pot)," Yak. kähiäx “soot which 
sticks to the bottom of a cooking pot" < *káside < "käzgäk < 
käz+gäk < *kär? 

~ Mo. keréire “mud, silt, sediment in a river; uneven bottom of 
a water-filled depression," Khal. ver&ir id. < ker-&-re. 

5. Uig. küz “fall, autumn," MK küz, küz (II 172, III 160) id., Kzk. 
Kirg., etc. küz id., Trkm. güyó id. < *küz, Yak. kühün “fall, in 
fall" < *küsün < *kiz-tin < *kür? 

~ Chuv. ker id. < *kür < *kür? 

~ Tuv. xürgül "brown" < *kürgül „brownish” < *kür?+gül 

Mo. kürin, küren, küreng “brown, dark brown, maroon (esp. of 
fir); deep violet," Khal, xüren id. (> Alt. Khak. kürän “brown 
Tuv. zürän “dark brown, chestnut,” Yak. kürän “brown,” eto.), 
Mo. kürene ‘‘skunk, polecat; weasel,” Khal, zürne id. (= Tu. küzän ` 
id. < *Eür?-- Gn “brown, brownish").1? 

This etymology is not new. It goes back to Ramstedt. What is 
new here is the Tuv. zürgül “brown” formed with the diminutive 
suffix {+ GII (cf. Uig. gizyil “reddish,” Kzk. Kklp., ete. gizyilt id., 
Trkm. giöyilt id.). The root from which Tuv. xürgül is derived cannot 
be anything but *kir (< *kür? "brown" > *käz), i.e., the root of 
Mo. küreng “brown,” kürene “polecat; weasel" and Tu. küzän 
“polecat.” The existence of /r/ in Tuv. xürgül suggests that it is an 
old. derivative formed before zetacism. 


17 Yak. æärbax “‘cauldron, kettle" is also a cognate. See Tekin 1967, p. 61. 
18 The semantic relation between “brown?” and “fall” is obvious. 
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6. MK küzük “a weaver's instrument with thread wrapped over 
and over around it with which the upper and lower warp threads 
are separated." Kirg. küzük "threads on a loom, warps and.wefts," 
Alt. küzüg id., MK küzäk, küzik “curls of hair, tassels,” IM küzäk 
“plaits of hair hanging down from the temples" < küz-ük, küz-äk < 
*kür?- “to braid, twine, weave" 

~ Chuv. kéré, ker “threads on a loom, warps and wefts” < *kürüg 
< *kür?-üg (Tat. köre id. < Chuv.) 

~ Alt. kürmäk “knot,” Kmd. kürmäk “bond, tie," Tob. kürmö- 
“to tie a knot," Kirg. bürmó- “to tie with a Kalmuk knot" < *kür- 
mä- < *kür?-mû- 

~ Mo. gürü- “to braid, twine, weave," gejige gürü- “to braid a 
plait,” utasu gürü- “to braid a cord," gürüge “wickerwork,”’ gü- 
rümel “braided, woven, plaited,” gürümel üsü “braided hair," Khal. 
görö-, güre- “to braid, twine, weave." 

7. Uig. (Tezean, Hsüan Tsang Biyografisi, X. Bölüm, p. 144) 
qapiz “coffin” < *gapir?, Chag. gapuzay “bark of a tree" < *ga- 
puzag, Nuig. gowzaq id. < *gawuz--aq < *qaBir? 

~ MK gapiréag “coffin,” IM qabiréaq "chest, box,” AH qaburtaq 
“an inkpot or box made of bark," gaburíagli baya “tortoise,” Tuhf. 
qabaréaq, gabiréag "chest, box," Osm. (TS) qapuréaq, qapurjaq, qa- 
buríaq "perfume box, chest, case," Trkm. gapirjak “chest, box," 
Tuv. zürjak “box, case; coffin” < *gafiríag, Yak. kuoréax “an 
engraved coffin” < *góréaq < gaßircag < *gaflir?-I-éag 

~ Hung. koporsé [koporsö] “coffin” < Old Bulg. *qapuréay 

~ Mo. qayuréag “small box, chest" < *gapuréag, gayircag id. < 
*gapircag, Khal. xayrisag id., Bur. xayrsag id. < gayircag, Klm. 
vüris'g “a large chest; coffin’ < *gayurtag < *gapurtaq. 

Clauson cannot give an etymology for Turkic gapirtag. Now the 
Uigur word gapiz “coffin” which occurs several times in Hsiian 
‘Tsang Biyografisi, X. Bölüm (Dr. Tezean's unpublished habilitation 
thesis) enables us to offer an etymology: gapir+laq < *gapir? > 
qapiz. This example also supports my theory according to which 
zetacism occurred in Proto-Turkic in-final position only. 

8. CT (Common Turkic) gaz- “to dig," Yak. xas- “to dig, scrape" 
< *gaz- < *gar?- 

~ Chuv. gär- “to dig, scrape” < *gir- < *gar?- 

~ Uig. qarim, garam “ditch,” QB qarim “ditch, hole, hollow, 
grave," Tafs. qarim "ditch," Kklp. karim id., Trkm. garim id. < 
qarim < *gar?-im. 
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~ Mo. garu- “to scrape, plane" <gar-u-, Khal. xar- id. (Yak. 
zariy-, xoruy- “to dig, serape" < Mo.). 

This etymology is not new either. Tu. qaz- had been equated to 
Mo. qaru- already by Ramstedt. What is new here is the inclusion 
of Turkic garim in this Altaic equation. Clauson derives Uig. garim 
from MK gär- “to overflow." This etymology is erroneous both 
phonetically and semantically: Trkm. garim shows that the vowel 
jaj is a short one; there is no semantic relation between “over- 
flowing" and “a ditch" or “a grave." On the other hand, the seman- 
tic relation between "digging" and ‘‘ditch, grave" is obvious (cf. 
Ger. graben "to dig, trench,” Grab "grave, tomb," Eng. grave id.). 

9. Kzk. koz- “to flare up again, to return, to become active again 
(about a disease); to be excited, to get irritated," Nuig. goz- “to be 
irritated (of skin)," gozu$ "irritation (of skin),”’ Nog. koz- “to incite, 
instigate, provoke,” Chag. gozyun “‘excited, irritated” < goz-yun, 
Chag. gozya- “to stir, incite, agitate, excite," Kzk. Kklp. Nog., etc. 
kozya- “to move, stir, excite, arouse, disturb, touch," Trkm. gddya- 
id., Chag. gozyal- “to move, stir; to get excited, agitated,” Kzk. 
Kklp. Nog. kozyal- id., Nuig. gozyal- id. < goz-ya-l- < *gör?- 

~ Trkm. görja- “to touch, excite; to stir, irritate; to stir up” < 
*gör&i- < gör2-&i-, görjal- pass., gorjat- caus., gorjasdir- freq., Osm. 
qurcala- “to touch, excite, stir up" < *gdréila- freq., Az. gurdala- 
id., gurjux- “to be moved, stirred up, get excited, irritated” < 
*gôr?-Ci-q-.1° 

10. MK saqiz “sticky, sticky substance such as fruit juice or 
syrup," sayiz “sticky, mastic,” Osm., etc. sagiz “mastic, chewing 
gum,” Az. saggiz id., Kzk., etc. sayiz “tar, pitch; chewing gum, 
mastic; rubber plant," Kirg. sayiz "chewing gum, mastic,” Tob. 
sayis id., Alt. sayis id., Khak. säs id., Yak. zas “pitch, tar, resin; 
gum, wax, ear-wax" < sayiz, sagiz < "sayir?, "sagir? 

~ Chuv. suxär ‘‘ear-wax; tar, pitch, resin, tree resin” < *sagir? 

~ MK sagirqu “tick,” AH saqurya id., Chag. sayiriga id., Osm. 
sagirya id., Trkm. sakiriga id., Khak. sayarixi id., Tuv. särgi id. < 
*sayir+qu, *sagir+itqu < *sayir?, *sagir? “sticky.” 

The semantic relation between “being sticky" and “a tick" is 
obvious. Cf., e.g., Tuhf. yapsi, yavsi “tick” (< “sticky, something 
which sticks"), Trkm. yapisak “sticky; a louse,” etc. 


19 For the Trkm. suffix (-/A-) < {-2I-} cf. MK, etc. tam&- “to drip” (< 
tam-&%i-), Mo. burëi- “to destroy" (< *bur-Ci- = Tu. buz- id.), ete. 
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ll. Osm. saz “white, yellowish white, pale," saz benizli “pale,” 
Kirg. saz öņdü id., öņü saz id., Trkm. sãô in day sad ber- “to become 
light (dawn," saômik “grayish” (e.g. saómik bulutlar “grayish 
clouds”) < saz-muq, Uig. (Hsüan Tsang, X. Bölüm, p. 169) sazyan 
"pale" < saz+yan (dim. suff.) < süz < *sär? 

~ Chuv. šur- “to become white" < *säri- < sār?+i-, Hung. sár 
[sar] “white? < Old Bulg. *Sar id. < *siar < *sār?, Chuv. gurdx- 
"to become white or pale" < *sjariq- < *särig- < sür?--i-q- 

~ CT säriy “yellow,” Trkm. säri id., Tob. säri id., Yak. ari 
"butter" < *säriy < sür?--i-y, Chuv. šur, šură “white” < "stariy 
< *sdr?+i-y 

~ Mo. sira "yellow" < *siara < *sära, siragan „yellowish” < 
sira-gan (cf. Uig. sazyan "'pale"), sirala- “to become yellow” < 
*sira-|-ra- (dissimilation), ür siralagu “the day dawns” (cf. Trkm. 
dan sao ber- id.). 

Itis clear from the above-given examples that Mo. sira is cognate 
to Tu. *säz, not to *sariy. Chuv. sur, šură “white,” on the other 
hand, goes back to Common Turkic *säriy. Tu. säriy is a deverbal 
adjective derived from *säri- “to become white or yellow” (> Chuv. 
Sur- "to become white"). Thus, Tu. *säz and *säriy is another pair 
of related words supporting my theory according to which zetacism 
occurred in Pre-Turkie in final position only. Pre-Turkie *sGr? þe- 
came *saéz in Proto-Turkie, but it remained as such in Proto-Bul- 
garian. On the other hand, Pre-Turkic *sär? survived in pre-zeta- 
cism derivative *säri- "to become white or yellow" (< sür?-|-i-) 
from which Common Turkic *sáriy is derived. 


II. Sigmatism 


1. Orkh. biXük “relatives, family members," Uig. büsük “relative by 
marriage, relation by marriage" (DTS, ete. böfük), tünür büsük 
"relatives by inter-clan marriages," adaë büsük “blood relations, 
relations by marriage,” bayir büfük id. < bifük < big--ük, Yak. 
bis “tribe, clan, family" < *bi¥ < *bil? 

~ Yak. bilá in aymaz bila "neighbors, relatives, kinsfolk, lineage, 
ancestors" < Mo., Kirg. bülö “any member of the family members, 
family," üy-bülö “family, kinsfolk,” Tuv. ög-bülä id., Alt. bila id., 
Kzk. böle "cousins on the maternal side (children of sisters)" 
« Mo. 
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~ Mo. büle, büli “family, members of the same family or house- 
hold," ger büle “family,” Khal. bül id., Kim. bül? id. 

2. Uig. tumsiq, tumsuq “bill, beak; elephant’s trunk," MK tumšuq 
“a bird’s beak,” IM. tum£4iq id., Chag. twmsug, tumšuy “beak bill; 
nose; spout of a mountain,” Kirg., etc. tumsuk “beak, bill; snout; 
promontory, cape," Kzk. Kklp. tumsik “beak, bill,” Nog. twmsik 
“mouth and nose of an animal,” Tuv. dumčuk “beak; nose,” Khak. 
tumeux id. <tumsuq < *tumuš+uq (dim.), Yak. tumus “bill, beak; 
snout, muzzle; toe of a boat; promontory, cape" < *tumuš, Hou. 
dumšaq “beak, bill" < *tumuš+aq (dim.), Yak. éumuhax “a small 
wooded cape, promontory” < *iwmu$-|-aq 

~ Yak. tumul “cape, headland,” tas tumul “a rocky headland,” 
Kzk. tumilduruk “a muzzle (for calves)? < *twmul+durugq, Yak. 
tomtoruk id. < *tum--turug, Tel. tomok id. < *tum--aq. 

Clauson derives tum$ug from a hypothetical *tumiïš- and compares 
this with the verb tomur- “to bleed" (p. 509); but Uig. tomur- is 
only a secondary form going back to an older tamur- (cf. MK tamur- 
“to bleed,” e.g. dr burn? tamurdi “The man's nose bled"). Secondly, 
there is no semantic relation between “a nose" and “bleeding.” (A 
nose does not necessarily bleeds!) 

Thus, tumus and tumul are real doublets in Yakut, the latter 
being a residual form left from the Pre-Turkic times (cf. MK whi 
“much, many” ~ OT üküs id., Yak. tül “dream” ~ CT tüs id., etc.) 


III. Sound Change *l& > š 


As is known, Pre-Turkic *l? is not the only source of Proto- 
Turkic *£. In some cases, Common Turkic š goes back to */é and 
alt, as it is evident from Mongolian, Hungarian and Chuvash data, 
e.g. OT aëug “knuckle, knuckle-bone" < *aléug (cf. Mo. alču “one 
side of an anklebone, depression on the side of an anklebone"), CT 
gasi- “to scratch” < *galéi- (cf. Mo. galöi- “to remove uneveness, 
to remove hair from skin or fur; to scrape off"), CT bësik "cradle" < 
kbaléik (cf. Hu. bölcső id. < Old Bulg. *belèüg) CT yemis "fruit" < 
tyemilé (cf. Hu. gyümôles id. < Old Bulg. *fimdalé < *yemált), etc. 

It is very remarkable that, in such cases, the corresponding pho- 
neme in Chuvash is not /l/, but /$/, e.g. CT qasi- “to scratch = Chuv. 
zis- < *qač- < *galé-, CT y&mis “fruit” = Chuv. Simes < *jemiè < 
*yemilé, etc. This means that the sound group *l& resulted, with the 
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loss of /l/, in Jë] in Proto-Chuvash or Proto-Bulgarian, but in Proto- 
_Turkic this /é/ developed into /š/. Thus, Chuv. pus “head, beginning” 
< Vol. Bulg. baë "beginning" < *balé (cf. Mo. -balji in tarbalji 
“sparrow hawk; tawny eagle" < “bald, bald-headed") = CT baš < 
*bals < *balé, ete 20 

In my article entitled “‘Zetacism and Sigmatism in Proto-Turkic,” 
I had given the following examples for the sound change *l&, *I > 
š: CT asug = Mo. aléu, CT baš = Chuv. pus, MK á3gák, äsyäk, äšäk 
"donkey" = Mo. eljige(n), CT gasya “blaze on the forehead of an 
animal" = Mo. galja(n), CT qasi- = Mo. qaléí- = Chuv. xis-, CO, 
Tuhf., etc. goryasin "lead" = Mo. goryolfi( n), CT kišņä- “to neigh” 
= Chuv. kesen- < *kiländ-, CT sis- “to swell = Chuv. gis- < 
*silé-, CT yasi- “to shine" = Chuv. sis- < *yilé-, CT suff. of co- 
operative and reciprocal stems -$- = Chuv. -$- = Mo. -éa-/-lëe-.21 
In my second article on the subject I gave the following additional 
examples: CT gas “eyebrow; edge, brink, front" = Mo. galja “direct- 
ly in front or ahead," CT š- “to crowd, throng, come together" = 
Mo. tiyilje- id. < *üfilje-.?? In this article, I would like to give two 
more examples displaying this sound change or development. 

1. MK. a$ag “foot of a mountain," IM agay “low.” asaya “down, 
below,” Osm. (TS) asag, asax “low; humble, modest," Trkm. asak 
“the lower part, bottom; down. below, low,” asäki “the lower" < 
*asaygt, Osm. (TS) asaya “down, downward, below" < a$ag+a, 
Az. asaya id., Tu. asayi id. < asaya < asag+a < *alíaq 

~ Uig. aléag "humble, modest," MK aléaq “mild, gentle," Chag. 
aléaq “‘vile, base, abject," Osm. (TS) aléag “humble, modest; mild, 
gentle," alsax id., Trkm. aléak “gentle, mild, courteous, polite," Tu. 
aléak “low; short; vile, base, abject,” Hung. olcsó [o1ë6] “cheap” < 
Vol. Bulg. *aléay < aléaq < Uig. al “the lower part, bottom,” Tu. 
Az., ete. alt id. < alt 

2. Uig. yasu- in yaru- yasu- “to gleam, glitter, shine" and in 
yaltri- yasu- id., yašuq in yaruq yasuq “bright, light, shiny, brilliant," 
MK yasu- “to gleam, glisten, shine," QB yasiq “sun,” Chag. yasig 
id., Khwar. (SUS) yi3i- “to shine, gleam, glitter," Id. yisi- id., Osm. 
Tu. ?5?- id. < *yasi-, Tu. Trkm. istk "light," Az. isig id. < yasiq, 
Uig. MK, etc. yasin "lightning" < yasi-n < *yalti- 


°% For Volga Bulgarian baë “beginning” see T. Tekin, “On Volga Bulgarian 
batnd,’’ PIAC Newsletter, No. 10, p. 8. 

21 See AOH XXII, Fasc. I, pp. 79-80. 

22 See Researches in Altaic Languages, pp. 281, 283. 
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~ Chuv. sis- “to shine, flash, lighten” < Suë. < *yilé- < *yalti-, 
sisem "lightning" < *Wicim < yiléim < *yalči-m 

~ QB yaléiq “moon” < yalëi-q 

Clauson claims that QB yalciq “moon” is hapax legomena and 
therefore must be a word invented or coined by the author of 
Qutadyu Bilig (p. 921). This view cannot be accepted on the grounds 
that there are many words which are hap. leg. and on which we 
reconstruct hypothetical forms, e.g. Yak. bürgäs "awl' (CT biz), 
Yak. ülüy- “to feel chilly, to freeze" (CT 43?-), Vol. Bulg. bac “be- 
ginning" (CT baë), etc. Even if it were true, the form itself shows 
that the verbal root or stem *yaléi- "to shine” was still remembered 
by the author of QB in the 11th century and was probably used as 
an alternative form of yasi-. 


IV. Sound Change *nj > š 


Finally, I believe that I have found at least one example displaying 
the correspondence Mo. -nj- = Tu. -X. Observe the following data: 

MK kisä- “to hobble (a horse), to bind, to shackle,” kisäl- pass., 
kisän “a horse's hobble, fetters, leg-irons," Kirg. kišän id., Kzk. 
Kklp. Nog. kisän id., Tat. Bash. kesän id., Tuv. kızän id., Trkm. 
(arch.) kisen id. < kisä-n < *ki§+d- < *kin$ < “kiné. 

~ Mo. ginjt "chains, fetters, shackles, irons, bond, tie," ginji(n) 
id., Bur. genfe id., Mo. ginjile- “to provide with a chain; to put 
chains or fetters,” Khal. ginjle- id., Bur. genjel- id. (Khak. kg 
“fetters, shackles, leg-irons" < Mo.). 

This Turko-Mongolian etymology demonstrates that the Altaic 
consonant cluster *nj, too, sometimes resulted in *$ in Proto- 
Turkic. The length of DI in Trkm. kigen must be secondary, :.e., 
due to the loss of /n/ before /3/. 

As I have shown elsewhere, /8/ in CT gursa- “to gird; to surround, 
encircle,” too, goes back to an earlier /¢/, e.g. Uig. MK, etc. qursa-, 
Kzk. Kklp. Nog. kursa-, Tuv. kurza- < *qursa- < *quréa- (cf. Alt. 
Kirg. kuréa-, Khak. xurta- < qur+éa-). Furthermore, after the 
sound change from č to š had taken place, the sonant r preceeding 
it was also lost in the Oghuz group of Turkic languages, e.g. Tu. 
kusak “sash, girdle,” Az. gusag, Trkm. gusak id. < *quršaq < 
*quréaq, Tu. kusan- “to gird oneself,” Az. Irkm. gu$an- id. < *qur- 
šan- < *quréan-. It should be added that the older forms with r 
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survive in Turkmen with slightly different meanings, e.g. gusa- “to 
gird” ~ gur$a- “to encircle, surround," gusak “belt, girdle” ~ gursav 
"ring, hoop, circle” ( < *qur$ay), gusat- “to let gird” gursat- “to 
surround, encircle, besiege,” eto.?? 

To sum up: Common Turkic /3/ does not always go back to ł?. 
In some cases, it goes back to the Altaic consonant clusters “lé, 
"0 and *nj. It may also go back to Proto-Turkic clusters *l& and 
uu 

Í would like to conclude this paper with a final (on my part, of 
course) diseussion of the theory of zetacism and sigmatism. It 
should be once more emphasized that the theory about the primary 
character of the phonemes /r/ and /l/ is the correct one. Numerous 
Altaie etymologies established by Ramstedt and Poppe, and ad- 
ditional inner-Turkie (and Altaic) evidence brought by the author 
of these lines in recent years (Tekin 1967, Tekin 1975 and this 
article) prove the theory of zetacism and sigmatism to be true. The 
adherents of the opposite theory, t.e., the theory of rhotacism and 
lambdacism, must, therefore, prove that all these etymologies are 
false or incorrect. This would indeed be a task too difficult to carry 
out. Itis probably for this reason that Doerfer, the most outspoken 
opponent of the Altaie theory, has finally returned to Ramstedt's 
classical solution, that is, he now thinks that “Z Í (or similar 
forms) may be somewhat more likely than z and š for Proto-Turkic.”’ 

But what were the qualities of Altaic (and Pre-Turkic) r? and /?, 
and in what position or positions did the sound changes from r? to z, 
and from /? to š take place? In my opinion, these questions have 
not yet been answered satisfactorily. Ramstedt believed that CT 
JzJ and /8/ developed from # and Í, that is, from palatalized r and 1, 
` occurring before an 2. Indeed, we often, but not always, find an 2 
after Mo. r and ! corresponding to Tu. z and š respectively, e.g. Tu. 
yüz = Mo. dirt, Tu. aziy = Mo. araya, ariya ( < *ariya ), Tu. gos- = 
Mo. qolz-, Tu. bi$- = Mo. büli-, etc. Examples like Tu. bözla- = Mo. 
buyila- ( < *bufila-), Tu. qazyan = Mo. qayiba ( < *gäfiba), Hung. 
borjú ( < Old Bulg. bufayu) also speak for Ramstedt’s assumption. 
However, we also bave a number of Mo. examples in which there is 
no an 2 after the sonants in question, e.g. bora (= Tu. boz), qaru- 
(= Tu. gaz-), atar (= Tu. atiz), dayir (= Tu. yayiz), üker (= Tu. 


* Osm. hend. qur quéag is a typical example of the preservation of r in final 
position and its loss before š. 
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öküz), deresün (= Tu. yez), &layu(n) (= Tu. tas), alus (= Tu. &$-), 
etc. It is indeed difficult, with Ramstedt’s theory, to explain the 
sound changes from r? to z, and from /? to š in such examples. 
Doerfer's theory, ?.e., CT bës < *böria (> Mo. bora), CT atiz < 
*atari or ataf (> Mo. atar) < *atariu, etc. seems to be convincing, 
but it is based on a rather weak assumption according to which Mo. 
has never preserved z diphthongs but it has preserved -r- and -a/-e 
(in loanwords borrowed from Proto-Turkic, of course!). In the same 
article, Doerfer seems to have adopted the classical view about the 
development of Mo. sera “yellow,” t.e., sira < *sidr (better *siüra) 
(p. 23). Why, then, has Mo. preserved the z diphthong in sira? In 
other words, why do we have sira in Mongolian and not *sara? 
Examples like Mo. sira, &ilayu(n), kiramag/kirmag ‘fine snow," 
nilbusu(n), nilqa, etc. show that *j@ diphthongs resulted in i in 
Mongolian, but not in a. Thus, the only example which seems to be 
supporting Doerfer's theory is Hu. borjú where we have rj (ry) to 
correspond to Tu. z in buzayu.?* 

In this connection, I again would like to draw attention to such 
Middle Turkic forms as MK ayuë “biestings,” köwi2 “rotten, de- 
cayed (of inner part of a tree)," küzik/küzäk “curls of hair, tassels," 
IM. buzla- “to bellow (of camels)," ete. These forms in 2 can be best 
explained as archaic forms which survived sporadically in certain 
Middle Turkic dialects. Thus, we may suppose that 2 or a 2-like 
sound played the role of an intermediary in the transition from 7? 
to z, t.e., “ayur? > ayu2 > ayuz, *kábir? > *kdwiz/kéwiz (cf. MK 
käwrä-|köwrä- "to become weak, loose or crumbly” < *káwir?-L-à-), 
*kür?- “to braid, twine, weave" > *kiiz- (hence MK kiizik, küzák) > 
*küz- (hence MK, etc. küzük), *bor?--la- > "*bozla- > bözla-. We 
also have Mongolian data, that is, Turkic loanwords in Mongolian, 
supporting this theory, e.g. Mo. sejig doubt, suspicion" < Tu. 
*sdzig < *sär?-ig (CT sdzig), Mo. semeji(n) Khal. semj(in) “fat 
around the intestines, fatty skin around the intestines of animals" 
< Tu. *sémiz < *sümir? (CT. sämiz “fat, fatty," Chuv. samär id.). 
These examples demonstrate that Pre-Turkie r? first developed, in 
some cases, into 2 before it finally resulted in z. In this connection, 
I would like to draw attention to a similar development which took 
place in the Slavie languages. As Serebrennikov states, the pala- 


^ yin Hungarian borjú may be secondary, i.e., it may be the first element 
of a diphthong resulting from the contraction of the sound group ayu: boryü 
< *borfü < *borü < *borayu. 
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talized r occurring before front vowels resulted in 2 or Z in Polish 
and Czechish, e.g. Rus. reka “river,” Pol. rzeka, Rus. more “sea,” 
Pol. morze, Czech. more, eto.?? 

As for the place of occurrence of the sound changes from r? to z 
and from J? to š, I have so far maintained that they took place in 
final position in Proto-Turkic. The reason for such an assumption 
is that we have a large number of Turkic pairs of the type sämiz 
“fat” ~ sämri- “to become fat” (< *sámir?-|-?-). Observe the fol- 
lowing examples: baz “peace; peaceful" ~ baris-, biz “awl” ~ Yak. 
bürgäs id. ( < *birgdc), dz- “to crush, trample on" ~ ärklä- id. 
(freq.), kdz “notch” ~ kärt- “to cut a notch,” köküz “breast” ~ 
kökräk id. ( < *kökür?+äk), küz “fall, autumn" ~ Tuv. xürgül 
“brown” ( < *kür?--gül), omuz "shoulder" ~ *omray “collar-bone, 
clavicle,” gapiz “coffin” ~ qapiréaq id., qaz- “to dig" ~ qarim 
“ditch; grave," goduz “girl, woman" ~ qodurčug “doll, puppet,” 
qoz- “to be excited, stirred up” ~ Trkm. görja- “to stir, irritate” 
goyuz “bug. beetle" ~ Yak. xoyurduos, xomurduos id. < 
*gopur--t--yaé *qūtuz “having hydrophobia, mad? ~ Trkm. 
gadura- “to become unruly” (< *qütru- > *qūtur-, ete.), giz “girl, 
daughter" ~ qirqin “girls, female slaves," *sä “white, yellowish 
white" ~ *sariy “yellow,” sagiz “sticky” ~ sagirqu "tick," sämiz 
“fat” ~ sämri- “to become fat" siz- “to leak, drip” ~ sarq- id. (cf. 
Chuv. sur- id. < *sar-), +sIz “without” ~ +sIrA- “to become 
without,” taz “multicolored” ~ taryil id., taz “bald” ~ Kzk. tarbaka 
“frog, toad,” täz- “to run away, flee" ~ tárk “fast, quick,” tiz- “to 
arrange in row” ~ tirkiš “caravan,” tz “knee” ~ tirsgäk “elbow,” 
töz “origin” ~ töri- “to originate," yawiz “bad” ~ yawri- “to be- 
come bad," yamiz “groins” *yamra- “to be admitted to ewes or 
cows for sucking (of lambs and calves),” etc.; bas “boil, wound" ~ 
büliy id., buš- “to be bored, annoyed” ~ bulya- “to bore, annoy,” 
äš- “to dig with hands" ~ dlig hand," qas “eyebrow; edge, brink, 
front” — Shor kalka, “forehead, spot on the forehead of a horse," 
üküs “many” ~ ükli- “to increase, grow in number," etc. In the 
above-given examples, doublets in r can be best explained as pre- 
zetacism derivatives, and those in | as pre-sigmatism formations. 
Róna-Tas, Miller and Doerfer raised objections to this theory of 
mine, claiming that z and occur in Turkic also in medial position, 
e.g. azu “or,” yazi “plain,” qazi “abdominal fat," gozi "lamb," 


25 Serebrennikov, “Cto bylo pervitnym r? ili z ?," SZ 1971, 1, p. 16. 
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buzayw “calf,” yuzaq “lock,” yüzük “ring,” üzággü “stirrups,” 
qašuq "spoon," kösäk “young camel," sët “door,” etc. In this 
paper, I have tried to answer these objections in connection with 
Doerfer's views. All these examples can indeed be explained as 
post-zetacism and post-sigmatism derivatives. It should be stressed 
that the one and the same suffix could be added to the same root 
or stem before and after the occurence of a certain sound change, 
e.g. MK rtá- “to look for, search" (< *ér?--tà-) ~ OC, etc. izdá- id. 
( < *iz+td-), MK sämri- “to become fat" ( < *sämir?Li-) ~ Osm. 
(TS) sGmizi- id. (< sämiz+1-), Kzk. Kirg. etc. sárgük “aware, 
awake, sensitive" ( < sár?-gák) ~ Chag. sezgäk “clever, intelligent” 
( < sdz-gàk), Mo. uyurag “colostrum, beestings" ( < *ayur?+ag) ~ 
Yak. uohax id. ( < *ayuz+ag), MK baliq- “to be wounded" (< 
*bal?-|-3-q- ) ~ At. Hak. basig-tur- “to wound” (< *bàs-|-i-q-), ete. 
Of such doublets, those in r and / are pre-zetacism and pre-sigmatism 
derivatives, and the ones in z, $ are post-zetacism and post-sigma- 
tism formations. Thus, Tu. buzayu can be explained as a post- 
zetacism derivative, $.e., buzt+ayu < *bur? or *bir? (= Chuv. päru 
< *bur?+ayu = Mo. birayu < *bir?--ayu), and Tu. köšäk as a 
post-sigmatism formation, € e, kö$+äk < *kól? (= Hung. kölyök < 
Tu. *köl?+äk = Mo. gólige < góli--ge). 

If this theory is correct, we must then admit that r? and /? were 
originally allophones of only two phonemes. But this does not seem 
to be the case. Because, as I have already mentioned in connection 
with Nauta’s theory, we have a number of minimal pairs in which 
|z] and /r/ occur in the same, i.e., final, position, e.g. yayiz “brown” 
« *dayir? (= Mo. dayir id.) : yayir "saddle sore" < *dayir (= Mo. 
dayari, dayir), goyuz “bug, beetle" < *gonur? (= Mo. guur): 
goyur “chestnut” (= Mo. gonggur), *qayuz “chaff” < *gayur? (= 
Mo. gayurasun) : gayur- “to fry, roast” (= Mo. gayur-, qayuur-) etc. 
On the other hand, /z/ occurs in Turkic in various morphemes which 
are clearly distinguishable: 1. The dual (later also plural) suffix: 
bi+z “we,” si--z "you," kökü+z "breast," yami+z “groins” (cf. 
MK, IM, AH yamdu id. < yam--du),?* ete.; 2. deverbal nominal suf- 
fix: boyu-z “throat,” t-z “skillful, artisan," sö-2 “word, speech” etc. ; 
3. causative suffix: dm-ü-z- “to suckle,” tam-i-z- “to let fall in 
drops," tüt-ü-z- “to let something smoke," ud-u-z- “to lead," ut-u-z- 


2 For the dual suffix {-dU(n)} cf. Mo. ómüdü(n) “trousers” = Tu. üm id., 
Mo. sidü(n) “teeth” < *sil--dü(n) = Chuv. sal “tooth” < *sil = Tu. tis, 
etc. (See Tekin 1975, pp. 279, 281 and 282). 
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“to let somebody else win," etc. Therefore it would be logical to 
assume that r2 and /? (apart from the cases in which Tu. š goes back 
to *I&, *lf and *nj) were originally phonemes different from r! and /! 
respectively, and they converged with r! and Dm that dialect 
which became the ancestor of Chuvash. Furthermore, we must as- 
sume that r? and 1? converged with r} and I! also in Proto-Turkie in 
medial position, 2.e., before or after a consonant and between vo- 
wels; for itis only in this way that we can explain the existence of 
numerous doublets in Turkic of the type sämiz — sämri- and üküs — 
ükli-. 


REVIEWS 


Pratapaditya Pal: Bronzes of Kashmir (with 120 Illustrations). 
Akademische Druck- und Verlagsanstalt, Graz/Austria, 1975. 
255 S. 


„Bronzen aus Kaschmir“ gelangten in größerer Anzahl erstmalig 1948, nach 
der Abdankung des Maharaja von Kaschmir aus dessen Privatsammlung 
auf den Markt. Ähnliche Stücke tauchten bald nach der Eingliederung 
Tibets in den rotchinesischen Herrschaftsbereich auf. Das bestätigt die An- 
nahme, solche Bronzen seien meist im Kultgebrauch des Lamaismus erhal- 
ten geblieben, sowohl in Ladakh (was erklärt, wieso siein die Sammlung des 
Maharaja gerieten) als auch in den östlich angrenzenden Regionen Tibets. 

Die meisten ,,Bronzen aus Kaschmir“ sind inzwischen in die Vereinigten 
Staaten gelangt, in Öffentliche und private Sammlungen. Von diesem Be- 
stand ausgehend und ihn so weit wie möglich ergänzend sucht Pal in dem 
vorliegenden Werk eine Gesamtpublikation vorzulegen, wobei er sich in 
jedem Fall kritisch mit der Herkunft auseinandersetzt. Seine Entscheidungen 
sind auch für den überzeugend, der nicht: zum engeren Kreis der Fachleute 
gehört, weil er verwandte Komplexe aus anderen Regionen des indo-paki- 
stanischen Subkontinents ebenfalls abbildet und kommentiert. Speziell die 
Gebirgstäler wie Swat, Chamba, Kulu und Kangra haben Ähnliches geliefert. 

Wir stellen fest, daß der Ausdruck ,,Kaschmiribronzen‘ in zweifacher Hin- 
sicht generalisierend gebraucht wird: 

Die meisten dieser Kultstatuetten, deren beschränkte Größe verrät, daß sie 
nicht mit den Standbildern in den Tempeln identisch sind, von denen Kal- 
hana erzählt, sind aus Messing. Eine weitere Eigenart ist ,,the dramatic use 
of inlay“: Augen, Lippen, der Dekor der Kleidung sind so hervorgehoben. 

Außerdem werden hier Kunstwerke angeführt, die sicher außerhalb des 
Tales von Kaschmir, wohl aber im Strahlungsbereich seiner Kunst, vielleicht 
von kaschmirischen Handwerkern geschaffen wurden. 

Die Zuordnung muß also in der Regel auf Grund der stilistischen Analyse 
erfolgen. Abgesehen von dem verwendeten Material und der Einlegearbeit 
betrachtet Pal die ,,artisehockenfórmige' Basis und die etwas plumpe Ge- 
staltung von Körper und Gesicht als entscheidend. Der chronologische Rah- 
men ist nach Pals Auffassung bereits von Douglas Barrett (Lalit Kala 11, 
1962) richtig erfaßt worden. Nur wenige Stücke gehen ins 6. und 7. nach- 
christliche Jahrhundert zurück. Sie zeichnen sich durch enge Beziehungen 
zur Gandhära-Kunst der vorausgehenden Jahrhunderte aus (z. B. die Num- 
mern 8 und 15). Die für Kaschmir typischen Merkmale scheinen sich dann 
im 8. Jahrhundert herausgebildet zu haben. Die Produktion endet im 11. 
oder frühen 12. Jahrhundert, also bereits vor dem endgültigen Sieg des 
Islam, aber nach den schlimmen Zerstörungen, die Mahmud von Ghazni an- 
richtete. Die Bronzen entsprechen also jener Zeit, in der Kaschmir eine 
Macht ersten Ranges darstellte und Beziehungen unterhielt, die bis nach 
Ostasien reichten. 

Nur eine kleine Anzahl von Statuetten ist brahmanischen Inhalts. Das 
ist angesichts der Umstände der Erhaltung (im buddhistischen Kultgebrauch) 
nicht weiter verwunderlich. Seltsam ist, daß keines dieser Stücke im Kasch- 
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mirtal selbst aufgetaucht ist. Dennoch sind die wenigen Beispiele von großer 
Bedeutung, sie werden hervorragend interpretiert. Immerhin sind alle wich- 
tigen Strömungen des Hinduismus vertreten, also die Kulte von Siva und 
Vishnu, auch die für den Nordwesten charakteristische Verehrung des Son- 
nengottes Sürya. 

Unter dem reichen Bestand buddhistischer Bronzen weisen nur wenige 
tantrische Merkmale auf. Besonders aufschlußreich sind jene Stücke, die 
Widmungsinschriften tragen. Die epigraphische Analyse dieser Inschriften 
bestätigt die vorgeschlagenen Datierungen, außerdem erfahren wir Genaue- 
res über den Kreis der Auftraggeber oder ersten Besitzer. 

Eine Lokésvara-Darstellung stammt aus der Regierungszeit der Königin 
Diddä (980-1003 n. Chr.). Sie ist übrigens das einzige Stück, dessen Herkunft 
aus dem Kaschmirtal selbst bewiesen werden kann. 

Eine große Anzahl dieser Bronzen war sicher für „Privatkapellen‘ in den 
Berggebieten bestimmt, die Kaschmir umgeben. Es scheint, daß dort Fürsten 
herrschten, die meist iranischer Herkunft waren, jedenfalls trugen sie den 
Titel Sähi. Manche waren von Kaschmir abhängig, also gewissermaßen Mark- 
grafen, auch durch Übertragung hoher Staatsämter geehrt, so der Stifter der 
Bronze Nr. 30. 

Aus einem unabhängigen Gebiet stammt die Bronze Nr. 31. Diese Buddha- 
statue ist im Jahre 6 einer unbekannten Ara für den König Nandi Vikra- 
mäditya angefertigt worden, der den großartigen Titel Mahäräjädiraja para- 
mesvara trug. Der Stifter ist auch abgebildet — in ,,skythischem': Kostüm. 
Pal hat bereits gesehen, daß „zumindest ein König mit einem ähnlichen 
Namen aus einer Inschrift im Gebiet von Gilgit bekannt ist“. Wie ich an 
anderer Stelle ausgeführt habe (Zentralasiatische Studien, Bd. 11, 1977) 
werden Namen und Titel gleichen Typs auch in den Gilgit-Manuskripten 
erwähnt. Sie beziehen sich auf die fürstlichen Personen aus der Dynastie von 
Bolor, die das Abschreiben dieser Manuskripte bezahlt haben. Wenn die 
Datierung unserer Bronze Nr. 31 ins 8. oder 9. Jahrhundert richtig ist, dann 
gehört sie einer Zeit an, zu der Bolor bereits unter tibetischer Herrschaft 
stand. Offenbar bedeutete das nicht die Beseitigung des einheimischen 
Herrscherhauses. Die hohen Ansprüche dieser Dynastie kommen noch in dem 
geographischen Werk von Hudüd al-'Álam zum Ausdruck: der Herrscher 
von Bolor galt als ein Sohn der Sonne; möglicherweise war die Dynastie 
hephthalitischer Herkunft. Um so interessanter ist, daß der Stifter unserer 
Bronze als ‚‚ärya‘‘ vorgestellt wird. 

In einem noch weiter entfernten Einflußgebiet, in sPu-hrans, ist die groß- 
artige Buddhastatue Nr. 26 geschaffen worden. Hier ist die Inschrift in 
tibetischen Buchstaben abgefaßt. 

Durch die Vermittlung solcher Fürstentümer haben jene Einflüsse Tibet 
erreicht, die dort eine Kunst buddhistischen Inhalts entstehen ließen. Sie ist 
daher in vielen ikonographischen Details von der Kaschmirs abhängig. Das 
zeigt z.B. ein wundervoller Avatära-Rahmen, der in Devsar entdeckt wurde 
(Nr. 11). 

Khotan wurde auf diesem Weg, d.h. über die Pässe, beeinflußt, vermut- 
lich auch Sogdien, dessen Ikonographie in den letzten Jahrhunderten vor 
der Islamisierung viel stärker indisch geprägt war, als man bisher ahnen 
konnte. 

Das Netz der Beziehungen, in dem Kaschmir steht, ist von Pal geschickt 
erfaßt und anschaulich dargestellt worden. Ich glaube allerdings nicht, daß 
die reichen Weinberge im Umkreis des Tempels von Märtanda von persischen 
Emigranten angelegt wurden. Der Weinbau hat am Gebirgsrand des west- 
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lichen Himalaya eine uralte Tradition, schon die Soldaten Alexanders stellten 
dies erfreut fest. 

Pal hat ein erst seit kurzem ausreichend belegbares Thema souverün und 
mit Anregungen für vielerlei Studien behandelt. Ich habe die Aspekte hervor- 
gehoben, die nicht dem engeren Bereich der Kunst- und Religionsgeschichte 
angehóren, um die darüber hinausgehende historische Bedeutung sichtbar 
zu machen. Daher ist bei weitem nicht alles gesagt worden, was zum Lobe 
dieser Arbeit hervorgehoben werden kónnte. Als Vertreter der sich bildenden 
Heidelberger Tradition möchte ich noch erwähnen, daß die Auffassungen von 
Hermann Goetz eine glänzende Bestätigung erfahren. 


Heidelberg Karl Jettmar 


Köke Sudur Nova (Injannasi’s Manuscript of the Expanded 
Version of his Blue Chronicle). Part I. Edited with introduction 
and index by Gombojab Hangin. Asistisehe Forschungen. 
Monographienreihe zur Geschichte, Kultur und Sprache der 
Völker Ost- und Zentralasiens. Herausgegeben für das Seminar 
für Sprach- und Kulturwissenschaft Zentralasiens der Universi- 
tät Bonn von Walther Heissig unter Mitwirkung von Herbert 
Franke und Nikolaus Poppe. Band 58. 1978. Otto Harrassowitz, 
Wiesbaden. XXX + 239 S. Facsimile. Gr. 8°. 


Im Jahre 1973 hatte Vf. bereits eine Version des berühmten historischen 
Romans des Injannasi herausgegeben (vgl. dazu Rez., in dieser Zeitschrift, 
Nr. 18, 1974, 270f.). Hierin hatte er einen großartigen Überblick über den 
Inhalt, den literarischen Stellenwert usw. des Köke Sudur gegeben. 

Im vorliegenden Bande wird nun die Facsimile-Edition einer zweiten — und 
zwar erweiterten — Version des Köke Sudur geboten, die “the largest surviving 
manuscript out of the very hands of the author” darstellt. 

Das Werk repräsentiert eine — natürlich national gefárbte und romantisch 
verklärte, aber doch um Objektivität bemühte — poetische Schilderung der 
mongolischen Geschichte, wertvoll und aufschlußreich weniger in historischer 
Hinsicht (da helfen uns die älteren Quellen wie die Geheime Geschichte oder — 
der von Kollegen Jahn so großartig edierte — Rasid ad-Din mehr) als vielmehr 
aufschluBreich für das Selbstverständnis der Mongolen. 

Die vorliegende Bearbeitung zerfällt in eine (nicht allzu umfangreiche) 
Einführung und — was den Hauptwert des Werkes ausmacht — einen umfang- 
reichen Facsimileteil. 

Zu begrüßen wäre nun eine baldige vollständige philologische Edition, 
Transkription und Übersetzung dieses Werkes, das poetische Schönheit mit 
dem Bemühen um historische Treue verbindet. 


Göttingen Gerhard Doerfer 


° Stanislaw Kałużyński: „Die Sprache des mandschurischen 
Stammes Sibe aus der Gegend von Kuldscha", ,,Jezyk mand- 
zurskiego plemienia Sibe z okolie Kuldzy'', Polska Akademia 
Nauk, 1977. 287 pp. + 10 Tafeln. 


Stanislaw Kałużyński hat vor einigen Jahren die dankenswerte Aufgabe 
übernommen, die von Muromskij noch knapp vor dem I. Weltkrieg im Hli- 
Gebiet aus dem Sibe und Solonischen gesammelten Texte herauszugeben, die 
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nach Muromskijs frühem Tod an dessen Lehrer Kotwicz in St. Petersburg 
übergegangen waren, aber von ihm nicht mehr veröffentlicht wurden. So hat 
Kałużyński bis jetzt seinen Bericht über Muromskijs Arbeiten im Rocznik 
Orientalistyezny 32, 1969, pp. 63-75, das darin befindliche Dagurische 
Wörterverzeichnis, ib., 33, 1969, pp. 103-144 (cf. meine Recensions-Notulae 
in UA-Jbb 43, 1971, 304) veröffentlicht und legt nunmehr als weitere Folge 
dies Buch vor. Von den reichhaltigen, aus den lebenden Sprachen der Tun- 
gusen gesammelten, meist postumen und bisher unveröffentlichten Materia- 
lien haben die Muromskijschen auch dadurch eine gewisse Bedeutung, daß 
sie bei Tungusen aufgenommen worden sind, die von ihrer eigenen wie von 
allen anderen tungusischen Sprachen generationenlang völlig isoliert in 
Grenzpostensiedlungen an dem Ili entlang vor dessen Eintritt in die zum 
Russischen Reich und jetzt der SSSR mit der SSR Qazaqistan gehörigen 
Balgas-Ebene, dem „Siebenstromland“ Zeti-Su, leben, wohin sie unter der 
Manÿu-Dynastie nach den großen Dzungaren-Aufständen um 1765 herum 
zum Grenzschutz und besonders der Niederhaltung der türkischen und mon- 
golischen Grenzvölker geschickt worden waren. 

Dieser Band besteht aus einer Einleitung (pp. 1-14), 53 Texten (15-89) 
und einem vollständigen Wörterverzeichnis (90-287), dem noch 10 Facsimile- 
Tafeln aus den Aufzeichnungen Muromskijs beigegeben sind. 

Hierin liegen nun alle von Muromskij in den Jahren 1906 und 1907/8 
gesammelten Texte über die Sprache der Sibe (Sibe, Sive, Sibo) vor, 53 Stücke, 
darunter auch ein Hochzeitslied, und das Glossar, das Vf. reichlicher als 
üblich mit Beispielen zu einzelnen Redensarten und Konstruktionen versehen 
hat, da die Übersetzungen zu den Texten, anscheinend aus technischen 
Gründen, der Sammlung nicht haben beigegeben werden kónnen. Da es sich 
beim Sibe eindeutig um einen Dialekt des Manzu handelt, nicht um eine 
wenig oder unbekannte Sprache, ist dieser Umstand, wenn auch bedauerlich, 
so doch kein großes Hindernis für das Verständnis. 

Die Sibe gehóren zu den 66 Stámmen Nurxacis und damit zu den Gründern 
der Manzu-Dynastie, T‘aj C‘in. Nach der blutigen Niederwerfung des großen 
Dzungaren-Aufstandes Mitte des XVIII. Jhdts. wurden sie als verläßliche 
Heeresteile mit Familien aus ihren älteren Wohnsitzen am Nonni (Nun- 
Céjan) in der nordöstlichen Mandschurei in das Ili-Tal umgesiedelt, wo sie, 
außer ihrer militärischen Tätigkeit, Acker- und Gartenbau betrieben. Zur 
Zeit Muromskijs betrug ihre Bevölkerungszahl ca. 25000 - also in der Größen- 
ordnung der Gesamtheit der tungusischen Völker der Sovet-Union, d.h. aller 
Tungusen mit Ausnahme der Mangu und Solonen. 

Die Texte sind durchweg Märchen oder märchenartige Erzählungen, mit 
starken chinesischen Einflüssen, und was die Sprache betrifft, sind sie nicht 
einheitlich, sondern halten sich teils enger, teils aber auch weniger treu an 
das Schrift-Man%u. Sie sind von Muromskij in der russischen akademischen 
Transkription niedergeschrieben, und wie Vf. annimmt, nicht immer praecise, 
was er bestimmt mit Recht auf die Schnelligkeit der Aufzeichnung beim 
Diktat zurückführt. Die Texte sind mit Bleistift, meist Kopierstift, nieder- 
geschrieben, was nicht das Beste ist, aber damals und auf Expedition kaum 
zu vermeiden war — Lipskij-Val’ronds nänajische Texte sind ebenfalls so 
notiert, allerdings 35 Jahre später, aber oft mit stumpfem Stift auf ganz 
schlechtem Papier -; die Texte waren von Muromskij anscheinend noch nicht 
zum Druck vorbereitet. Zu Schluß des Bandes bringt Vf. 10 Phototafeln von 
Texten, die deutlich erkennen lassen, daß Muromskij sich bei der Nieder- 
schrift eilen mußte. Ungenauigkeiten sind immer wieder, besonders beim 
Vokalismus, festzustellen, da Quantität wie Qualität offenbar nicht konse- 
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quent und nicht genau genug bezeichnet werden. Dieser Umstand ist aber 
nieht unbedingt der Niederschrift Muromskijs zuzuschreiben, sondern es ist 
sehr gut móglich, wie sich das immer wieder bei Aufzeichnungen, die an Ort 
und Stelle gemacht werden, beobachten läßt, daß diese Schwankungen tat- 
sächlich in der gesprochenen Sprache vorkommen, also auch beim Diktat, 
und dabei von Muromskij getreu wiedergegeben worden sind. Darauf weist 
z.B. auch das Schwanken zwischen 3 und ç hin, das keinerlei orthographische 
Gründe hat, da dafür ganz verschiedene kyrillische Zeichen verwendet 
werden, 11 und 3. Um nur beim Tungusischen zu bleiben, ist dies z.B. in den 
Aufzeichnungen Vasileviés wie auch Ryékovs immer wieder zu finden und 
auch in den gedruckten Textveröffentlichungen von Vasilevié nicht ,,ver- 
bessert" worden — im Gegensatz z.B. zu den türkischen Texten Radloffs 
und Katanovs, in welchen die korrigierende Hand des Herausgebers deutliche 
Spuren. hinterlassen hat. Muromskij hat seine Texte leider ohne jeden Ver- 
merk betreffend Ort und Zeit der Aufzeichnung wie auch den Gewührsmann 
gelassen. Vf's Eindruck, wonach Muromskij einen Teil seiner Texte nicht nach 
freier Erzählung des Gewährsmannes, sondern nach dessen Lesung aus einer 
man%urischen Vorlage niedergeschrieben hat, dürfte sich sicher bestätigen. 

Vf. hat von Muromskijs Aufzeichnungen lediglieh die kyrillische aka- 
demische Transkription durch die lateinische ersetzt — hierbei sind p. 11 
oben drei Druckfehler stehengeblieben: auf der 1. Zeile ist statt u für den 
Laut ; das kyrillische y, auf Zeile 2 statt 5 für y das [6] und statt x, fürn das H 
zu setzen; nicht erwähnt ist, wie der Laut š in Muromskijs Aufzeichnungen 
wiedergegeben ist, während es sich beim z, z.B. in šużu ,,Kaoliang, Mohren- 
hirse“ (p. 255) um einen Druckfehler statt Z handeln wird -, weiterhin hat 
Vf. dankenswerterweise die syntaktischen Interpunktionszeichen gesetzt und 
die Nominalsuffixe, die Muromskij, der sie, wie die meisten Mandschuristen, 
der manjurischen, mongolischen und späteren ujyurischen Orthographie 
folgend, abgesetzt geschrieben hat, mit den Nomina verbunden. 


Sprachlich stehen die Texte dem von Yamamoto, ,,A Classified Dietionary 
of Spoken Manchu“ (Tokyo, 1969) veröffentlichten Material (cf. K. H. Menges 
in CAJ, XV, 1971, pp. 28-54) sehr nahe. 

Trotzdem das Wörterverzeichnis nicht etymologisch angelegt ist, hätten 
darin die nicht seltenen chinesischen Lehn- und Fremdwörter wenigstens in 
gewissen Fällen mit ihrem chinesischen Zeichen wiedergegeben werden sollen: 
so weiß man z. B. nicht, welches chinesische pen unter ben „Bericht, Meldung“ 
(117) gemeint ist, zumal ein hierher gehóriges pen (,,pén'') bei Wade-Giles 
nicht zu finden ist; lediglich das ëv dı& 8uotv ben bitze „schriftliche Meldung“ 
läßt auf Chin. ben (Wade-Giles, No. 8846) ,, Wurzel, Basis; Exemplar, Band 
(Buch)“ schließen. Dasselbe gilt für die 3 chinesischen Wörter fu (170). 
Chinesisch ist auch 37 „Kind, Knabe, Sohn“ (147 u.) [1] cz ‚‚id.“, das im 
Chinesischen selbst nicht mehr freistehend gebraucht wird. In einer Reihe 
von Fällen ist chinesischer Ursprung nicht angegeben, wie z.B. bei suze, su£i 
„Deide, Stoff", sola- „beimengen, mit sich ziehen, etc.“‘, oder bei fa „magische 
Künste, Zauberei, Beschwórung"', wo es sich um eine Ellipsis für einen mit 
chin. fa [2] ,,Gesetz; Ordnung, Regel‘ etc. gebildeten Ausdruck handelt, wie 
z.B. fa-ézi. (-ÿ'i) [3] „what the Law directs; a form or appearance put on 
by .magie", fa-su [4] (> Jap. hō $uccü) „tricks, mysteries of an art, the 
black art“, oder fufa- [5] ‚to exorcise“ (Wade-Giles, No. 3366); faksi 
„Künstler, Handwerker‘ wird von Vf. auf Chin. po-shih (163) zurückgeführt 
— ebenso falsch bei Rásánen, EtWb, 59 —, was unmöglich ist, wie hinlänglich 
bekannt sein sollte (cf. Doerfer, TMEN, II, 271ff. — wo koreanische Ver- 
mittlung, p. 277 o., nicht anzunehmen ist; K. H. Menges, ,, Die Tungusischen 
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Sprachen“, Handbuch der Orient., V, 3, p. 168f. und ,, The Turkic Languages 
and Peoples“, p. 168, 175), denn dieser chinesische Ausdruck ist bereits in 
mittel-chinesischer Form, pak-é1, ins Altajische eingedrungen. Erdem ,,Fahig- 
keiten, Künste, Tugend, etc.‘ ist Lehnwort aus dem Mongolischen und 
Ujyurischen, ärdäm ,id.“, aber nicht aus dem Sanskrit, wie vom Vf. ange- 
geben (160), und ist vom Türk. är-dä-m gebildet, wie Lat. vir-t-us von vir. 
Aber de das Glossar nicht etymologisch angelegt ist, erübrigt sich eine weitere 
Diskussion an dieser Stelle. 

Als II. Band dieser Arbeit wird Vf. eine Grammatik der Sprache dieser 
Texte veróffentliehen. Diese wird mit Interesse erwartet und erscheint 
hoffentlich ohne die großen Verzögerungen, unter denen Arbeiten über die 
tungusischen Sprachen gerade in den letzten Jahren schwer zu leiden haben. 


Wien . Karl H. Menges 
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Bernd Scherner, Arabische und neupersische Lehnwörter im 
Tschuwaschischen, Versuch einer Chronologie ihrer Lautverände- 
rungen (= Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, 
Veröffentlichungen der Orientalischen Kommission, Band X XIX), 
Franz Steiner Verlag GmbH, Wiesbaden, 1977, XXX + 231 
pages in 8°, paper. 


Chuvash is a greatly mixed language and possesses a large number of 
borrowings from various languages, the most numerous loan words being 
those taken from Tatar and other Turkic languages. Study of loan words in 
Altaic languages has been conducted, so far, on a small scale, most of the 
few works produced in the past suffering from the same defect, namely, 
making no distinction between direct borrowings from one language into 
another, and indirect borrowings which penetrated a language from another 
one through the medium of a third language. 

The book under review differs advantageously from most works on loan 
words in Altaic languages in that it makes a strict distinction between direct 
and indirect borrowings. Thus, on the basis of phonetic correspondence, 
Scherner regards Ch irser ‘dirty, unclean’ as a direct borrowing of Ar ‘är 
‘shame’ + Ch suff. -sër ‘without’ (p. 148), whereas Ch erlék ‘annoying, 
vexatious’ < Tat < Ar (p.149). The author discusses a number of loan 
words, mostly indirect ones, on pp. 101-181 and pays much attention to the 
sound developments both in genuine Ch words (pp. 15-24) and in borrowings 
investigated (pp. 25-97). 

One of characteristic features of Chuvash is the correspondence of + and / 
to Turk z and š respectively. As for their interpretation, Scherner represents 
the view of Ramstedt’s predecessors who believed z and š to be primary (table 
on p. 14), although Turk š in many cases goes back to *£, e.g., Ch pés- < *bië- 
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‘to cook’ (cf. Mongol buëa-l- ‘to boil’) = Turk (Alt. Tel, Leb ete.) pi3- ‘to boil, 
cook’. In other cases Turk 4 goes back to *ly, eg, Turk kösäk < *kölyäk 
‘young camel, young animal in general’ (cf. Hungarian kölyök ‘young dog’) = 
Mongol gólige < *gólyege ‘young dog’, etc. Likewise, Turk z goes back to *ry 
and *ré, cf. Turk buzayi ‘calf’ and Hungarian borjú < *buryayu ‘calf’, Ch päru 
id.; Ch kus < *kóür-6 ‘eye’ from *kör- ‘to see’ + -č (as in Turk dövüč ‘pestle, 
stamper' from döv- ‘to beat’) = Turk köz ‘eye’ from kör- ‘to see’, etc. How- 
ever, this is a minor point and does not affect the author's treatment of the 
Ch borrowings in question. Most correspondences and gtymologies established 
by the author are beyond doubt. Some particular developments might, 
however, be the result of Russian influence, e.g., the place name Raskiltino 
and the personal name Raskiltej (p. 179) which might have originated under 
the influence of Russ razgil'djaj ‘sloven’. , 

The book is divided into five Chapters. Chapter I (Introduction) gives a 
brief historical overview, discusses the previous works in which Arabic and 
Persian loan words are discussed, and states that the author’s aim is to 
determine the way and the time of borrowings as precisely as possible (p. 8). 
Ch. LI (pp. 9ff.) deals with the phonetic developments of Chuvash in compari- 
son with Turkic. Ch. III (pp. 25ff.) is a thorough discussion of the phonetic 
changes of Arabic and Persian words and Arabic suffixes in Chuvash. 
Ch. IV (pp. 98ff.) is actually an etymological dictionary of Arabic and 
Persian loan words in Chuvash, in which the loan words concerned are 
discussed in great detail. Ch. V contains an index of words, another index of 
phonetic and semantic developments, and an index referring to cultural 
history of the Volga-Kama region. 

The bibliography (pp. XI-XXIV) is complete and only a few titles could 
be added, e.g., the important work by Réna-Tas A. — Fodor S., Epigraphica 
Bulgarica (Szeged 1973) which deals, i.a., with some Arabic and Persian 
words (e.g., axvirat ‘the other [world], dunyä ‘world’, etc.) which are also 
dealt with in the book under review. 

The general impression of the work under discussion is favourable. It is 
certainly & valuable contribution to Chuvash studies. 
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Vor gerade 50 Jahren hielt im Jahre 1927 hier in Leiden anläßlich 
der Tagung der Niederländischen Orientalistigchen Gesellschaft der 
berühmte polnische Orientalist Tadeusz Kol seinen Vortrag 
über die polnischen Karaimen und ihre Sprache. Es ist unverkenn- 
bar, daß es in der Geschichte der karaimischen Philologie ein epoche- 
machender Schritt des polnischen Gelehrten war. Eben damals wies 
Professor Kowalski vor einer so breitgefaßten Spezialistengemein- 
schaft auf die Stellung und Rolle des Karaimischen innerhalb den 
anderen Türksprachen, insbesondere zwischen den kiptschakischen 
hin!, i 

Ähnlich wie in anderen orientalischen Literaturen, so auch in der 
karaimischen, spielen die Handschriften eine ganz wichtige Rolle. 
Das gedruckte Wort erschien verhältnismäßig spät und daher stellte 
der Inhalt von Handschriften eine Widerspiegelung des kulturellen 
Niveaus im öffentlichen Leben dar. Aus diesem Grunde sind. die 
karaimischen Handschriften als ein bedeutsamer Faktor im Geistes- 
leben der Nation zu betrachten. 

Die reichste Sammlung von karaimischen Handschriften befindet 
sich zur Zeit in Leningrad und zwar in der dortigen Abteilung des 
Orientalistischen Instituts der Akademie der Wissenschaften und 
in der Öffentlichen Bibliothek. Außerhalb der Sowjetunion kann 
man die karaimischen Handschriftensammlungen in einigen anderen 
Ländern Europas finden. Ein Überblick über die sich in Polen be- 
findlichen Sammlungen wird im weiteren Gegenstand dieses Vor- 
trages sein. I 


1 T. Kowalski, Uber die polnischen Karaimen, ihre Sprache und deren Ver- 
hältnis zu den anderen kipdakischen Sprachen. Oostersch Genootschap in 
Nederland. Verslag van het vijfde Congres gehouden te Leiden op 20, 21 en 
22 April 1927. Leiden 1927, S. 14—19. 
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Wie bekannt, k gibt es kein eigenes karaimisches Alphabet, daher 
sind die Handschriften in verschiedenen Schriftsystemen abgefaßt. 
Dieses ist Zeit- urd Ort- bedingt. Das heißt, daß die Schriftsysteme 
von der Epoche 1 ind dem Territorium abhängen, in denen sie ge- 
schrieben wurden A Etwa bis zum XX. Jahrhundert haben wir mit 
Handschriften in h\ebraischer Schrift zu tun. Anfang des XX. Jahr- 
hunderts wurde in !Rußland mit dem russischen Alphabet geschrie- 
ben. In dieser Schrifft sind sogar literarische Werke im Druck heraus- 
gegeben worden. Nah dem ersten Weltkrieg wurde die karaimische 
Literatur in Polen i polnischer und in Litauen anhand litauischer 
Orthographie geschrieben. In der Sowjetunion benutzt man das 
russische Alphabet. Daraus ist ersichtlich, daß in unserem Fall eine 
entscheidende Rolle nicht das Schriftsystem, sondern die Sprache 
spielt. In Betracht kojnmen lediglich Handschriften, die in der karai- 
mischen Sprache “eo verbe, türkischer Herkunft) abgefaBt sind. 

Die in Polen befindlichen karaimischen Handschriften sind gegen- 
wärtig fast alle im Privatbesitz. Am reichhaltigsten ist die Kollek- 
tion, die dem vor vier Jahren verstorbenen Turkologen Józef 
Sulimowiez angehórte. Die Gesamtzahl der aufbewahrten Hand- 
schriften in dieser Sammlung überschreitet hundert Exemplare. 
Von einem geringerem Umfang ist die Handschriftensammlung, die 
sich in Wroclaw befindet. Hier sind 25 Handschriften angesammelt, 
die im Besitz des karaimischen Priesters Rafat Abkowicz sind. Etwa 
10 Exemplare befinden sich in meinem Besitz. Einzelne Schrift- 
stücke kann man auch bei anderen Personen wie z. B. in der Biblio- 
thek von Wiodzimierz Zajaczkowski in Kraków finden. Eben in 
Kraków sind die karaimischen Handschriften in einer staatlichen 
Sammlung und zwar in der Bibliothek der Polnischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften aufbewahrt. Ursprünglich gehórten diese Hand- 
schriften dem ersten polnischen Forscher der karaimischen Sprache, 
dem im Jahre 1922 verstorbenen Jan Grzegorzewski. 

Alle Handschriften, die sich in den erwähnten polnischen Samm- 
Jungen befinden, wurden in verschiedenen Zeitabschnitten abgefabt. 
Soweit meines Wissens, stammt die älteste Handschrift aus der 
zweiten Hálfte des XVIII. Jahrhunderts und diese befindet sich in 
meinem Besitz. Natürlich sind alle Handschriften in verschiedenen 
Sehriften geschrieben und zwar: hebráisch, polnisch, russisch und 
litauisch. Was die Spracheigenschaften betrifft, so sind hier drei 
Dialekte der karaimischen Sprache und zwar der von Troki, Euck- 
Haliez und der Krim-Dialekt vertreten. 





KARATMISCHE HANDSCHRIFTEN IN POLNISCHEN SAT 


"^ Vorherrschend sind Handschriften, die mit heäbräischen Buch- 
staben geschrieben sind. Wie gesagt, bilden sie dife älteste Schicht 
der Handschriften. j 

Inhaltheh haben wir vorzugsweise mit religiöse in Texten zu tun. 
So z. B. ist die erwähnte älteste Handschrift eine | Bibelübersetzung. 
Diese stellt nicht eine Übersetzung des ganzen Kfanons dar, sondern 
des Pentateuchs und einiger Prophetenbücher.f Diese Handschrift 
ist wahrscheinlich in Kokizow bei Lwów angefertigt worden. Andere 
religiöse Texte können als liturgische Texte/ bezeichnet werden. 
Sehr oft sind es verschiedene Übersetzungen, Ergänzungen und 
Nachträge zu den Gebetbüchern. Die karaimische Sprache ist seit 
langem zur Liturgie zugelassen. Es sind oft Übertragungen mancher 
liturgischer Texte, die beim karaimischen Gottesdienst fast aus- 
schließlich Psalme bilden. Dazu gehören bd Hymnen und 
Lieder, die auch als selbständige literarische Werke der karaimischen 
Autoren betrachtet werden kónnen. Beliebt sind hier vornehmlich 
die BuBgebete. Hier soll auch ein Klagelied erwähnt werden, das aus 
Anlaß der Menschenopfer gesungen wurde, die der im Jahre 1710 
in Litauen wütenden Pest anheimgefallen sind. Damals hat sich die 
karaimische Bevólkerung sehr vermindert. Sehr deutlich sind mit 
diesem Themenkreis die ältesten Übersetzungen ins Karaimische 
der religiósen Lieder des bekannten polnischen Renaissancedichters 
Jan Kochanowski verbunden?. 

Außer den religiösen Texten gibt es auch Werke von weltlichem 
Inhalt, die in den vergangenen Jahrhunderten abgefaBt worden 
sind. Es ist meistens eine Literatur von didaktischer Prägung. Die 
oben erörterte Handschriftengruppe gehört fast ausschließlich den 
Troki- und Euck-Haliez- Dialekten an. Im Krim-Dialekt sind folk- 
loristische Texte, die sog. me$uma dargestellt. Diese Art von Hand- 
schriften, die aus epischen Erzählungen bestehen, wurden solchen 
Helden wie A$iq Qarip gewidmet. Außerdem bestehen sie noch aus 
Dichtungen in türkü Versen und Schauspielwerke für Amateur- 
bühnen. Einige solcher Handschriften stammen aus der zweiten 
Hälfte des vergangenen und aus dem Anfang des XX. Jahrhunderts. 

Die in polnischer Orthographie abgefaßten Handschriften sind 
meistens vor dem zweiten Weltkrieg entstanden. Viele dieser Hand- 
schriften sind Briefe, die zwichen Persönlichkeiten der karaimischen 


° Eingehender darüber vgl. A. Dubiński, Przekłady literatury polskiej w 
piśmiennictwie karaimskim. „Przegläd Orientalistyezny'* Nr. 4 (96), War- 
szawa 1975, S. 403. 
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Bevölkerung gewechselt wurden. Es gibt etwa 20 Dokumente dieser 
epistolographiscfpen Literatur. Hier muß man auch auf handschrift- 
iterarischen Werke des bekannten karaimischen 
zwar von Aleksander Mardkowicz hinweisen. 
ze sind schon herausgegeben worden, aber es gibt 
noch eine Anzahl Won Texten, die in handschriftlicher Form ge- 
blieben sind. J edoclh die wichtigste Handschrift aus dieser Gruppe 
von Werken ist, meines Erachtens nach, die Übersetzung ins Karai- 
mische des polnischen Nationalepos Pan Tadeusz von Adam Mickie- 
wiez. Der Text dieser Übersetzung wurde nicht beendet und ist nur 
des Krieges wegen bis zum sechsten Kapitel gebracht worden. Die 
in dieser Gruppe erórterten Sprachmaterialien gehóren zu den 
Dialekten von Troki und Euck-Halicz. 

Soweit mir gibt es in der litauischen Orthographie nur 
eine Handschrift aus dem Jahre 1936. Es handelt sich dabei um die 
Erzählung eines alten Weibes über den karaimischen Friedhof bei 
der Ortschaft Panevezys in Litauen. Eben diese Handschrift be- 
absichtige ich in nächster Zukunft in der Zeitschrift „Rocznik 
Orientalistyezny‘ zu veröffentlichen. 

Die in unseren Sammlungen befindlichen und mit russischen 
Buchstaben geschriebenen Handschriften sind fast alle nach dem 
zweiten Weltkrieg entstanden. Das sind ausnahmslos folkloristische 
Texte im Krim-Dialekt, die sehr ähnlich den oben erwähnten sog. 
mexuma sind. Ihre Zahl bezieht sich auf zirka 10 Exemplare. 

Was die Gesamtzahl der in Polen aufbewahrten karaimischen 
Handschriften anbelangt, ist eine genaue Angabe schwer zu machen, 
aber meinen Schätzungen nach müßten es etwa zweihundert 
Schriftstücke sein. 

Vor einigen Jahren begann ich mit der Vorbereitung eines Kata- 
logs der in Polen befindlichen Handschriften. Diese Arbeiten dauern 
weiter an, doch aus verschiedenen Gründen wurde in letzter Zeit 
das Tempo an diesen Arbeiten etwas vermindert. Die Bedeutung 
dieser Handschriften für die karaimische Philologie und die Turko- 
logie überhaupt ist meines Erachtens nach offensichtlich. Es wäre 
daher sehr wichtig, den Inhalt dieser Handschriften durch Ver- 
öffentlichung ans Tageslicht zu bringen. Im weiteren könnten diese 
Schriften den Turkologen und Altaisten als Forschungsmaterial 
dienen. 
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J 
THE CHRONOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION 
OF OLD TURKISH TEXT 


by ( 


MARCEL ERDAL  / 
Jerusalem | 


1 


All languages change in space and in time, and texts such as those 
in Old Turkish, covering such a great geographical area and a time 
span of several hundred years, can hardly come from a homo- 
geneous language. The linguist trying to work on one état-de-langue 
meets with particular difficulties when working on a dead language. 
There would be much less if texts could be located and were dated, 
but the Old Turkish texts for which we know the place and time of 
formulation are quite few. Inscriptions are obviously locatable,! and 
historical information helps us fix the date of the important ones. 
As to the mss. and block-prints which form the bulk of our corpus, 
we usually know where these were found, but this does not signify 
much: Serolls were brought from monastery to monastery, and 
booklets could travel great distances. There are also extra-linguistic 
criteria for dating documents: the outward form, the paper, the ink, 
the form of the letters, etc. But the important religious texts were 
copied again and again, this being a meritorious act in itself. The 
original formulation seems only sometimes to have been considered 
sacrosanct, and seribes would, to varying degrees, let their own 
language interfere with that of their original. What interests one as 
linguist can clearly be neither the dating of a proto-text nor that of 
the copy of a scribe who may not have altered a single letter. The 
criteria for classifying our texts, both geographic and historical, 
must then be of a linguistie nature. 

Attempts have been made, mainly by Prof. v. Gabain? and 
Pritsak,? to find dialects within Old Turkish. There is no doubt a 


* Unless somebody carried the stone off, usually to a Russian museum, 
without notieing where he took it from. 

2 Alttürkische Grammatik, 3. ed. Wiesbaden, 1974, pp. 3-8, and HTs, note 
to line 1826. 

° Handbuch der Orientalistik. Turkologie. Leiden, 1963, pp. 29-31. 
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lot of truth in their observations; the matter needs much further 
clarification, however, since, as Zieme and Hazai showed in the 
PIAC meeting oi Hørsholm, Denmark,‘ the texts are not consistent 
with respect to thle characteristics adduced for the dialects. 

A division in time has hardly been tried, on the other hand, 

P : 

except in pointing dut differences which exist between the language 
of the major inscriptions on the one hand, and that of the mss. on 
the other, as Pritsak op. cit. does. Now, I have noticed that the texts 
can be divided according to a different and independent set of 
characteristics, and this division seems to form a time continuum. 
The age divisions are underlined by the fact that these character- 
isties tend to appear in bundles. What is usually termed Old 
Turkish has thus been divided into four text-groups. Finer or 
broader divisions would, I feel, be unpractical and probably in fact 
unpracticable. I shall now list the characteristics of each group in 
turn, arranging them in what I believe to be a chronological order. 
All criteria are phonological and morphological, and a few lexical. 
Syntactic characteristics like the ones mentioned by Pritsak will no 
doubt also become important, once the syntax of Old Turkish and 
especially Uigur becomes better established. 


Characteristics of Group I 


1) Perfect consistency in the rendering of all the consonants, and 
this in agreement with data from the later Turkic languages. 

2) The presence of /ñ/, which later converges with /n/ in one of 
Prof. v. Gabain's dialects and with /y/ in the other. 

3) The causative morpheme consisting of a vowel followed by a 
dental consonant always has fourfold variation of the vowel and 
never is -/i-.5 -Xt- is always found in group I texts and sporadically 
later also. The realisations of /X/ and /I/ differ only after rounded 
vowels. I list all the instances I have found in which -X#- can be 
identified as such. Group I: BQ E 30 (yüzüt-) ;° Irq B XXI (ürküt-) ;? 
4 Acta Orientalia Havniensia 32 (1970), p. 125ff. 

5 It will here be assumed that Old Turkish has four archiphonemes for 
vowels outside the first syllable: /A/, realised as a/d, /I/, as 2/2, [U] probably 
in fact o/ö, and the fourfold change lé, symbolised as IX]. 

ç Written Twyla ügüzüg jw z ty käçip ... ‘I crossed the T. river having 
[the soldiers] swim . . . When the vowel of a non-first syllable is not written. 
out in one of the big inscriptions, it is either JA] or [X], as I. R. Meyer has 


shown in Acta Orientalia (Copenhagen) 29 (1965—1966), p. 183ff. 
? ab r?k Grën, which must be read as ürküttün; see footnote 6. 
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Gebet, M I 26, 24 (ôgüt-); M. III 8, 20, 4! (ügüt-)Æ The following 
show characteristics both of group I and group II: M& IIT 1, 7, 85 and 
10? (àgüt-) ; M ILI 7, 15, 14! (ögüt-); TT IT A 35 (söfküd-); TT VI 29 
and 419 (ögüt-). The following could belong eithfer to group I or 
group II: M III 18, 37, 19° (uqut-); M III 25, 40, $05 (ögüt-). Group 
II: USp 101, 7 (cóküd- ) ; M TIT 10 (ógüi-) ; Kangaipasari, U III 28, 12 
(göküd-). Group III: M ITI 9, 27, 2? (ögüt-). | 

4) The group I converb and aorist endings of ithe same causative 
are always -I and -Ir respectively, and never uii r) as usual in the 
later groups. Here are all the -/(r) forms, im texts and groups: 
Group I: KT E 22 and BQ E 19 artatı, KT Š 5 and BQ N 4 yayutır, 
BQ E 30 yüzüti käg-; SU N 5 quorah al-, W 5 yazpıtı ber-; Irq B XVI 
sümriti; Windg 35 arıtır, 49 soyılır, Teile e. Buches, M I 14, 10 
y(a )ratw ` Gleichnisse, M I 18, 4? titrätir ; Mythol. Schr., M I 21, 3-4? 
b(ä)lgürtir [ya Jrutrr yagutwr.? 

Texts showing both group I and group II characteristics: Yenissei 
2508, 112—13? sözläti biti-; Pafic 207 sävitir taplatw ; Xw 201 and 
208 ämgätir, 49 yarutı[r ] täyrim; Pfahl II 25 körzäti! ber-; TT II A 
89 ¿(a )vratw ; TT VI 447 ämgätir, 258 islätirlär, 61 örlätir, 245 yaruta, 
387 yarute yasute ötür- ; Höllen 27 öriti yarliqa-; KP ITI 4 aquar must 
be a mistake for agıtır: The ms. is damaged here, and A and I are 
similar in form. LXVII 2 bälgürti sözlä-, LX XII 8 artatw, LIL 3 
qal elt-, XXXI 5 yaratı; KIP 209 öritir, 199 yarutw, 200 yarutı 
ber-; M III 7, 14, 13? and 14, 2* arttır, 14, 10! y(a)rubr; M ITI 16, 
35, 1? yarulı y (a )rhqa-. 

Man Msfr v 3 gaytı tart- could belong both to group I and to 
group II. One fr. of a group III text also seems to show an -J con- 
verb, although the text otherwise always has ‘i-U(r): HTs G 45 
olyurts yarlıqa-. The only other texts quoted above which also have 
-( V Ji-U (r) are KIP! and TT VI. 

The aorist tetir ‘it is said’ or ‘it is called by a particular name’ 
appears everywhere in Old Turkish. Other forms of this verb are 


8 yarut- yasut- is a common hendiadyoin ; the identification of the verbs and 
particularly the ‘v are beyond doubt. 

9 sty z n*y : su z lty : by jio re: bänn, The first word can be read as 
sizni, or as dsizni, in which case the text would belong to group IV. sözläti 
could also be read as söz älti, in which case see point 5 on p. 24. There are 
collations of this unpublished text in the Centralasiatisk Institut, Copen- 
hagen. 

18 Probably for körkit:. 

11 See footnote 23 for this. 
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vanishingly raıfe compared with the frequency of this one and there 
is no doubt thagt it is ‘frozen’. 

5) el(i)t- ‘to take or carry with one’ shows the same distribution 
of converb and asorist vowel as the -( V )t- verbs, although having no 
known base in T#urkish.™ Again I list the exs. for -I(r): 

Group I: Irq B VII and XI; M III 5, 10, 92:13 group I or II: M 
III 4, 9, 4?. Showing characteristics of both group I and group II: 
KP LII 3 and LX WII 6; M III 1, 6, 3°. Group IIT: M III 9, 27, 62. 

6) The converb ànd aorist of ögir- ‘to rejoice’ are ögirä(r) and not 
ôgirü(r). The former appear in Irq B XV, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, 
XXXIV, XXXV, XLII, XLIX and LXIII and Windg 9 (group I), 
M III 32, 45, 5? (group I or group IT) and M III 15, 34, 12 (group II). 

7) yarlvy 4-qa- ‘to deign; to decree’ has not yet been simplified to 
yarlıga- in Teile e. Buches, M I 10, 3 and 6; 11, 14, and 12, 18 
(group I), KIP 1011 and KP IV 4, V 7, VI 6, IX 5, XI 2, XVI 3 and 
XIX 3 (both showing group I and group II characteristics). 

8) The 3. person possessive suffix appears as +(s)In before 
postpositions, and not as +(s)I. The exs. for the former appear in 
Toi, KT, BQ, SU, Ongin, Legende and M III 5 and 8, all of which 
are considered to belong to group I for different reasons. Therefore 
Man-tü T 10, Kosmogonie, M II C and M III 6 and 23, which also 
have +(s)In alone but might otherwise belong either to group I or 
II, should be taken to belong to the former. In TT VI, which has 
characteristics both of group I and group II, the mss. fluctuate. 

9) The allomorph Lal of the accusative ending appears only 
with the pronouns bu, biz, siz and kim. 


Characteristics of group II 


1) Rare!? irregularities in the consonant pairs /d/ and /t/ and /z/ 
and /s/, which begin to be interchanged. 

2) Jñ] has already coalesced with /y/ or jn] according to the 
dialect. 

3) The verb mentioned in point 7) above is always yarhqa-.17 


12 Cf. Mongolian tile- ‘to go’ and ?le-ge- ‘to send.’ 

13 ¿lt in HTs 212 can hardly be correct: it does not fii the context and 
two of its letters are dubious. 

14 Thus at least in Müller’s ms. 

15 See pp. 34-5 for the special problems of this text. 

16 At the approximate rate of one instance every couple of pages. 

1? Practically always written yrliga- or yrlıya-. 
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4) idi ‘master’ found in KT, BQ, Irq B and M !1 Anhang (all 
group I) has become tyä, often written 2-à. / 

5) The 3. person possessive suffix appears as + (s )I also before 
postpositions, e.g. in Macht d. Liebe and Bhadrä. : 

6) The accusative allomorph nl starts spreading, in this group 
to some plural nominals. Pronouns with --LAr: &izlärni (U IV A) 
and käntülärni (TT VI);38 collective alguma (TT JI A) and barganı 
(U IV A); nouns with plural possessive suffixes: ‚+ XmXznI (twice 
Xw, thrice USp 101 and M III 16), +X9XzrI (M III 10) and 
--X»XzlArnlI (Saddanta). ; 

7) The causative ending discussed as the fourth characteristie of 
group I usually has the form -It-, although -Xt- is retained sporad- 
ically. We list the observable exs. of -It-, i.e. those found after 
rounded vowels, in texts which belong neither to group III nor to 
group IV: gökit- (TT VI 011),?? örit- (Mahendrasena, Kalmäsapäda, 
Macht d. Liebe, U IV A and D, TT X, LO IVAN, fr. T III 73 v 13 
(quoted in the note to TT IV A 11),2° KIP and Hóllen) and the 
hendd. gorgıt- ürkit- (Xw).°1 l 

8) The converb and aorist vowel of the same suffix has become 
[U] in practically all relevant texts. Here are the -U (r ) forms of the 
texts not belonging to groups III and IV: TT VI 17 ämgätür ;?? TT 
X 178 öritü y(a)rhqa-, 497 uqtu ôtün-; Uig Brieffr A 3 and D 4 
aytu; Mahendrasena, U III 35, 26 ayıtu yarhqa-, 39, 6 qantu, ötün-; 
Mait T III 118 br 19 ayıtw ótün-, Mait — Nidäna, U II 8, 27 tamatur ; 
KIP 172 and 173 ayıtu tágin-;?** Kalmaäasapäda, U III 72, 23 óritür ; 
Macht d. Liebe, U III 81, 26 ôrlätür; T III 84, 66 v 13ff. (the fr. 
quoted in the note to TT III 5) ewratur. 

9) el(i)t- also has the -U(r) ending starting with group II. The 
exs. are found in Bhadrä, U II 25, 18 and 24; Mahendrasena, U III 


18 Thus in 5 among 8 mss.; the 3 which have kántün? may however be a | 
continuation of the original text. 

19 This text also has two examples of ögüt- (-Xt-). 

20 Contains agar and therefore does not belong to group III or IV. 

21 It must be mentioned that other derivates of gorg- also have 'v, in 
particular gorgıng and gorgın-. There is nothing of that sort about ürk-, . 
however, and ürküt- itself is found in Irq B (group I). 

32 Has numerous ‘{1fr) forms too; see above. 

33 This is one of the three texts which have both -#-U (r) and -t-I(r). AU 
the examples mentioned here and on p. 23 happen to be in the passage found 
only in Radloff's ms., for which his text is our only source. Among other 
things this ms. differs from the others in that it replaces körtfürü(r) by 
körkitür in eighteen places in the text. Notice that these are -+-U (r) forms; 
the two ayitu tägin- are therefore perhaps also innovations of this scribe. 


t 
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43, 6; Priyankara, U III 49, 17; Macht d. Liebe, U III 75, 31; U IV 
C 157 and D 140, TT X 552 and Pfahl II 9. All of these except the 
last appear in the expression eltü bar- ‘to carry off which is also 
found in the group III passages HTs 1857; TT V A 86 and Yetikàn 
Sudur, TT VII D4, 2.2 


I 
‘ Characteristics of group III 


1) Frequent interchange between the letters d and ¢ and s and z 
in all alphabets and k and g in Manichaean and Brahmi letters. 

2) Appearance of the forms -mAdAcl, -mAmIs and -mAGU from 
participles which iü earlier texts appear only in their positive form, 
occasional -mAgUr;for usual -mAz and some instances of -mAGII 
and -m dat! , 

3) Metatheses with /r/, as in ädräm, buryug and tıyraq, as free 
variants. 

4) ayı for ayıy of group II from añay of group I, as ‘very.’ 

5) aga instead of agar, the earlier dative of ol ‘that’. 

6) +n1 accusative with foreign nouns (frequent); with bular and 
olar; with collectives with --GU (ekigüni, adinayunr, gamıyunı) and 
without +GU (yomqwn, tózüni in addition to alqum and barcamı of 
the second group); further exs. with nouns to which plural posses- 
sive endings have been added; and, in Usnisa Vigay, a couple of 
nouns with --LAr. We see that +-nJ has had an additional expansion 
in the field of plurality but also penetrated a new area, the foreign 
nouns. | 

7) The group III exs. of eltü have already been mentioned above. 
eltür has been found in Suv 627, 9 and TT VIII F 9. 

8) -Ii- is found in very many additional exs. 

9) bilü comes up as the converb of bil- ‘to know,’ for which no 
converb form is attested in group I and II texts. We have bilü 
tükäd- in BTT I B (109) and bilü y(a)rhqa- in Magier, U I 7, 7; 
Suv 133 and SA 28, all from group III, and the latter sequence also 
in BTT III 254 and 475 from group IV. 

10) ävirü(r) appears instead of ävirä(r) from dvir- ‘to turn’. 
The latter appears seven times in BTT, in HTs, Pfahl II, Mait, 
thrice in Üträt (U II) and also in ETS 9, 105 and 20, 78 and MK and 


24 This expression is lexicalised to such an extent that the immediate 
constituents of the first two words in eltü barqu yantud bitig (HTs 1857) 
should be considered to be eltü bar- and -qu. 
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QB. We find dvirü(r) in ETS 9; 13; 16; 21 and 27, in Stabr II, 
Yetikàn Sudur and Faltbuch, i.e. never before group III. 

11) /U/ is very common as the converb and aorijst vowel of the 
-It- causative. So are the other characteristics which jwere mentioned 
as distinguishing group IT from group I. 


Characteristics of group IV 


The language of the texts of this group can no lohger be called ‘Old 
Turkish. One gets the impression that a new'état-de-langue is 
evolving, and new foreign influences appear. Hére are some of its 
characteristics, which appear in addition to those distinguishing 
group ILI from the previous groups: 

1) Although +XG is also present, the m. accusative appears 
with all nominals, including Turkish stems. 

2) idi ‘master’ had given tyä; this is now also written igä, showing 
the glide-like pronunciation of [g] between front vowels. 

3) bilür appears as aorist of bil- beside bilir, which can be found 
in all four groups. We have bilir in KT, in the 3rd inscription from 
Uybat (Malov 32),25 M III 8; 13 and 36; Lalitavistara, KP, Kan- 
çanasari (twice), TT VI (five times), all from groups I and II, in the 
Tibetan glosses,?9 and twice in Suv, from group III. We also find 
it in the group IV texts Tri Dok III and BTT III and in MR a 
bilür is attested in BTT III and in three economie documents, USp 
11; 19 and 28 and in one of the two mss. in KIP 44. 

4) Occasional passage of /d/ to /y/. 

5) käräk for kärgäk, qulaq for qulyag, äsäk for äsgäk, etc. 

6) The conditional morpheme loses its ‘7 and becomes -sA, -zA. 

7) muya instead of munar, the dative of bu, ‘this’. 

8) The suffix of the necessitative participle -GU coalesces with 
the pronoun ol in its copular use, to give -GW1.28 

9) The appearance of Arabie and Mongol lexical material. 


»5 1.3: gop bodun tilin b*y l'y r? ärti and not tinin according to the materials 
in Copenhagen. 

3$ The Turkish words in close Tibetan transcription quoted by: L. Ligeti, 
‘Trois notes sur l'écriture ‘Phags-pa’. AOH XIII (1961), footn. 12. 

27 It is difficult to interpret Kašyarts statement that only the Aren have 
bilür. His own dialect, in any case, has bilir. 

28 It was S. Tezcan who pointed out to me that this, and not the imperative 
particle GIZ, was the origin of this form. 
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10) ‘Untersthufenzählung,” as on bes = 15 instead of üç otuz = 23 
of earlier texts). 

11) ch particularly before /r/: ädiräm, mönürd- for ädräm, 
móprà-,ete. ! 

12) bila for barlä, “with.” 

13) burun in the sense of ‘before.’ 

14) The conv'erb of al- ‘to take’ appears as alu instead of ab, 
which appears in earlier texts. ah is attested in KT, BQ, Ton, 
Magier, Kanganasari, HTs, but also once in the group IV text BTT 
III; alu, on the other hand, in ETS 9 and 11 and twice in BTT III 
and in USp 100. ` 

Russian Turcology includes all the texts of our group IV in Old 
Turkish, and sometimes much more. The Drevnetjurkskij Slovar’ ,?? 
for instance, also covers the Atabatu '1-Haqà'iq of Ahmad Yugnäki 
and a particularly late text, the Oyuz Qayan epic. 

The Moslem texts are all more or less datable; the only extra- 
linguistic deadline for the Buddhist texts, on the other hand, is the 
Mongol invasion: a text containing any Mongol loans can be taken 
to be posterior to it. The earliest Moslem texts were written quite 
long before the Mongol invasion made itself felt, but then some 
group IV texts of Buddhist background do not contain any Mongol 
elements. One can assume that the middle of the XIth century is 
already well within the period of group IV, which gives us three and 
a half centuries at the most for Old Turkish. 

A remark is necessary concerning the fact that the major in- 
scriptions are here included in one group together with many: ms. 
texts. As far as the criteria I have chosen are concerned, a lot of 
Manichaean and even some Buddhist texts do not behave differently 
from the inscriptions. There are, of course, linguistic differences 
between the inscriptions and all the rest, e.g. the future in -d. Acl. 
However, I feel sure that -dAçI vs. -GAy reflects a difference in 
dialect, as -GAy is not present at all in the inscriptions, and not 
being analysable, is hardly a new formation. Other characteristics 
of the inscriptions, as the fact that the grapheme [b] appears also 
between vowels to represent the phoneme otherwise known as [v], 
are only of an orthographical nature. Genuine linguistic signs of the 
archaicness of the inscriptions will no doubt emerge more clearly 
once the details of the syntax of the whole of Old Turkish are set 
down. 

22 V. M. Nadeljaev et al., Leningrad, 1969. 
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Finally, I wish to counter an argument put forwyard to me by 
G. Doerfer, who read an earlier version of this.?? According to him, 
some differences, particularly between group II and group III, may 
not reflect chronological but stylistic gradation, as ‘archaic’ vs. 
"progressive, not "Alter" but "Altertümlichkeit,"; as he puts it, 
being shown by the earlier language. As pointed out/above, we have 
no way of controlling the actual age of a text, and dne appearing in 
group III may well have been written at the same (time as one from 
group II. One should realise, however, that a text containing ana 
and not agar as dative of ol might also have the negative endings 
-mAdAgl or mm dan fe, and these are grammatical matters. Somebody 
in & particular period may have been using thé language current 
100 years before his time, which he must then have known as 
distinct from his own language. There is no doubt that the gradual 
change in the language, which T am here representing as a succession 
of stages, is real. There is no reason to believe that a passage from a 
less archaic literary tradition to a more archaic one, which we 
observe in the history of Classical Mongolian, also occurred in Old 
Turkish. Language as written must have followed language as 
spoken, although what the time lag between the two was (if there 
was any at all) we have no way of assessing. 

There follows a list of the texts, with bibliographical details. 
They are mentioned in groups, and the assignment of each text to 
a particular group is accounted for, and in the alphabetical order of 
the abbreviations used when referring to them above. Texts which 
could not be assigned to any group only because they were too short 
and fragmentary have not been included. 


Group I 


All longer inscriptions which have been satisfactorily edited can 
easily be shown to belong to this group, which therefore need not 
be done here. They are: 


KÇ The inscription in honour of Kilt Qwr: Sir Gerard Clauson-E. 
Tryjarski, “The inscription at Ikhe Khushotu. RO XXXIV 
(1971), p. 7ff. 

KT and BQ The inscriptions in honour of Kül Tegin and Bilgä 


3 This paper is originally a part of my doctoral thesis, on which Prof. 
Doerfer was asked to pass judgement. 
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Qayan: V. Thomsen, Inscriptions de l'Orkhon déchiffrées. Helsing- 
fors, 1896. 

Ongin The inscription found near the Ongin river: Sir Gerard 
Clauson, ‘The Ongin inscription.’ J RAS 1957, p. 1778. 

Suci and SU The inscriptions found at SudZi and the Sine Usu 
respectively :\G. J. Ramstedt, ‘Zwei uigurische Runeninschriften.’ 
JSFOu 30 (1913). 

Top The inscription i in honour of T'wñuqug: P. Aalto, "Materialien 
zu den alttürkischen Inschriften der Mongolei, I.’ JSFOu 60 (1958). 
Other texts: — | 

Gebet M I?! pp.:23-29. Has /fi/, an -Xt- causative the converb of 
which is formed with -I, and possessives appearing in their 
accusative form before postpositions. 

Gleichnisse M I pp. 17-18. Has /I/ in the aorist ending of -Xt- verbs. 

Ira B Irq Bitig, text nr. IT in: V. Thomsen, ‘Dr. M. A. Stein’s mss. 
in Turkish “runic” script from Miran and Tun-Huang. J RAS 
1912, p. 190ff. Has the -Xt- causative and its -I converb, and /ñ/. 

Kosmogonie M I pp. 19-20. Joins postpositions to the accusative 
form of the third person possessive suffix. 

Lalitavistara U 1132 pp. 4-7. Has /ñ/ (and bilir). 

MI, Anhang M I pp. 32-37. Has idi ‘master’ and seems, for various 
reasons, to be a continuation of Man-uig Fr, q.v. below. 

M II C pp. 7-9. Joins postpositions to the accusative form of the 
third person possessive suffix. 

MIII5 Has dliti käl- but also y(a)rhqan-. goin (for gof) is not 
necessarily late. 

M III 6 Adds postpositions to the accusative form of the 3rd person 
possessive suffix. 

MIIIS Has /fi/ and the dental causative as -Xt-. The possessive 
ending appears in its accusative form before postpositions. 

M III 20 and the second ‘Ergänzung’ in P. Zieme, “Zwei Text- 
ergänzungen zu A. von Le Coqs “Türkische Manichaica aus 
Chotscho IIT".' RO XX XII (1969), p. 7ff. Has /ä/. 

M III 23 Joins postpositions to the accusative form of the third 
person possessive suffix. 

M III 32 Probably also belongs here, if the conjecture in ögi[r Järlär 
ögrüngün is correct. 


31 A, v. Le Coq, Türkische Manichaica aus Chotscho, I. Reprınted in 
SEddT-F I, p. 393ff. 
32 F. W. K. Müller, Uigurica II. Reprinted in SEddT-F I, p. 61ff. 
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Man Buch-fr À. v. Le Coq, ‘Ein manichäisches Buch- \Fragment aus 
Chotscho.’ Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen, Leipzig, 1912, p. 145ff. 
Contains /ñ/. 

Man-tü Fr P. Zieme, ‘Em manichäisch-türkischesl Fragment in 
manichäischer Schrift.’ AOH 23 (1970), p. 157ff. /Also has /fi/. 
Man-tii T 1b Text 1 bin: P. Zieme, Manichäisch-tiürkische Texte 

(= Berliner Turfantexte V). Berlin, 1975. Has geınyu. 

Man-tü T 10 ib. Has several exs. of +(s)In tag. | 

Man-uig Fr A. v. Le Coq, Ein Geck eric Fragment aus 
Idiqut-Schahri. SEddT-F I, pp. 515-518. Here we find +sIn 
üzä. Seems to go together with M I Anhang, qiv. on p. 36. 

Mythol. Sehr. M I pp. 21-22. Has -Xt- causatives with /I/ in the 
aorist. | 

Pfahl I The first inscription in: F. W. K. Müller, Zwei Pfahl- 
inschriften aus den Turfanfunden. Berlin, 1915. Here the posses- 
sive suffix appears in its accusative form before +LX@, in burgan 
quhnhy. 

Teile e. Buches M I pp. 7-17. Contains the form yarlıyga-; converb 
and aorist of the -Xt- causative have /I/. 

ThS I and IV The texts I and IV appearing in a publication to- 
gether with the Irq B, q.v. on p. 30. Both these texts have /fi/. 
TM 342 One of the mss. in: A. v. Le Coq, Köktürkisches aus 

Turfan. SEddT-F J, p. 532ff. This is a runic text with /ñ/. 

Windg W. Bang and A. v. Gabain, ‘Ein uigurisches Fragment über 
den manichäischen Windgott. UJb 8 (1928), pp. 248-256. Joins 
postpositions to the accusative form of the possessive suffix. 


Texts which could belong to group I or to group II 


Although not mentioned explicitly, it should be understood that 
none of the texts listed above ever confuses voiced and voiceless 
consonants. Neither do the ones to be quoted here, but this is not a 
positive proof of their appartenance to group I: the next line, 
which is lost, might have contained such errors. In the texts 
mentioned below no characteristics of group I have been noticed, 
nor any positive signs of appartenance to groups II-IV. 

The following inscriptions have not yet been published scientifi- 
cally: 
33 Sprachwissenschaftliche Ergebnisse der deutschen Turfan-Forschung. 
Bd. I-II. Leipzig, 1972. 
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Asxete The i'hseription found near the As-xete mountain: Pp. 256— 
258 m W. ..Radlofj, Die alttürkischen Inschriften der Mongolei. 
St. Petersburg, 1895. 

Qara Baly The inscription in Qara Balyasun: Pp. 291-295, op. cit. 

Xoi Tam The inscription in the Xoitu Tamir valley: Op. cit. 
pp. 260-268 kand part II m P. Aalto’s publication mentioned in 
connection with the Twäugug inscription (p. 30). 

Yen The Yenissei inscriptions, most of which appeared in S. JE. 
Malov, JEniséjskaja Pis’mennost’ Tjurkov. Moskva, 1952. One 
group II characteristic of some of these may be the occasional 
confusion of word-final /s/ and /z/. 

Other texts: 

Chr Msfr The Christian fragment in A. v. Le Coq, “Ein christliches 
und ein manichäisches Manuskriptfragment in türkischer Sprache 
aus Turfan.’ SEddT-F I, p. 5478. 

Einf IV The fourth text in: À. v. Le Cog, ‘Kurze Einführung in die 
uigurische Schriftkunde.’ MSOSW 22 (1919), pp. 93-109. 

Haneda T. Haneda, ‘A propos d’un fragment d’une prière maniché- 
enne retrouvée a Tourfan. P. 1ff. in Memoirs of the Research 
Department of the Toyo Bunko, no. 6. Tokyo, 1932. 

Klöster P. Zieme, ‘Ein uigurischer Text über die Wirtschaft 
manichäischer Klöster im uigurischen Reich,’ p. 3311f. in: L. 
Ligeti (ed.), Researches in Altaic Languages. Budapest, 1975. 

M II A, B and D Pp. 5-6, 6-7 and 9-11 respectively. 

M III 2; 3; 6a; 26; 27; 35. 

M III 4 Has thrice älitir (sic). 

M III 18 uquinus, which we find there, must be from uq-. (In 
Manichaean script, in which J and W look rather different.) 

M III 19 The first ‘Ergänzung’ in P. Zieme, ‘Zwei Textergänzun- 
gen ...'3 is a continuation of this. 

M III 25 Has ögütmis (with -Xt-). 

Man Msfr The Manichaean fragment in A. v. Le Coq's work men- 
tioned on p. 13 bottom. Has an -/ converb of the ‘f- causative. 

Man-tü T 6% Has the aorist elitir. 

Mozak M Ip. 31 = M III 17. 

ThS III The third text in V. Thomsen’s collection of runic texts 
also containing the Irq Bitig, mentioned on p. 30 above. 


34 See p. 30 above. 
35 Bibliographical details on p. 31. 
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Töten Text appearing on p. 37 in U Ia | 

Uig Brieffr B, and B, The second and third text in: S À Tezcan and 
P. Zieme, Vigurische Brieffragmente.’ P. 451 ff. in: Ly. Ligeti (ed.), 
Studia Turcica. Budapest, 1971. B, (in Uigur writing) has 
yarliga-; B, is in runes. f 


Texts which, beside their group II features, also sihow some 
characteristic of group I i 


There can be three attitudes towards the fact that such texts exist. 
The first is that the division into groups (here I and II) is arbitrary; 
the second, that these texts constitute a transition ‚between these 
two groups, in the sense that they are intermediate in real or 
intended age; the last, that these are Ist period texts, rewritten 
in the IInd period. There is some truth in the first attitude but no 
doubt the last two are also correct in varying degrees for the 
different texts. | 


Hôllen W. Bang and R. Rachmati, ‘Uigurische Bruchstücke über 
verschiedene Hôllen” UJb 15 (1936), p. 389#. Contains the 
sequence órW? yarhqa- where -It- and yarhqa- point towards 
group II, but -Z is a sign of group I. 

KIP $. Tekin, Kuansi im pusar. Erzurum, 1960. Preserved in 
4 mss., but only A (edited by Radloff; St. Petersburg, 1911) 
contains all of it. It follows from S. Tekin's introduction that he 
did not see this ms. but relied on Radloff's evidence. There are 
several exs. both for ‘t-I(r) and for ‘t-U(r), but all happen to be 
found in the 77 lines seen only by Radloff. Among other things 
this ms. differs from the three others in replacing their körtürür 
eighteen times by körkitür, a 't-Ur form; therefore the two ayıtu 

| tägin- found there may also be innovations of that particular 
scribe. Otherwise the text has yarlvyqa- as a group I characteristic, 
but gayu, +I birlä and ör-it- as group II characteristics. 

KP J. R. Hamilton, Le conte bouddhique du bon et du mauvais 
prince en version ouigoure. Paris, 1971, and P. Zieme, ‘Ein 
uigurisches Turfanfragment der Erzählung vom guten und vom 
bösen Prinzen.’ AOH 28 (1974), p. 263ff. P. 74ff. of the ms. 
belong to group IV and will be discussed below. Among the group 

. I qualities of pp. 1-73 we have ‘t-I and also elti, and quite a 
number of yarlıyga- with, on the other hand, nearly as many 

% F. W. K. Müller, Uigurica. Reprinted in SEddT-F I, p. 3ff. 
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yarhqa-. (further justification for inclusion in group II would be 
ly{ from Kl in qoy, qvyay, qayu, ayry and Long (thrice vs. one 
+gına) ax: n particularly the rather frequent +(s)I with post- 
position. * 

Legende M I pp. 5-7. Has + In with postposition (thrice), but on 
the other hand anıy (Manichaean script). 

MIIL1 Here wehaveóg-üt-, elitir and özümüzün ibzütümiüzün üzä but 
also twice amy. 

M III 7 Also has amy (also in Manichaean writing) but also thrice 
‘t-Ir and ög-üt-. Perhaps the amy of this and the two previous 
texts should be read any(*)y, i.e. añ(r)y, and all three assigned 
to group I. 

M III 10 Has ógüt[mis but also k[ö Jrkünüznt. 

M III 16 Has the -I converb in yaruh y(a)rhqa- as group I sign, 
but y(a.)rhqa-, the accusative ibzütümüzn? and the final consonant 
in yanmas place this text in group II. 

Pañc F.@eissler and P.Zieme, Uigurische Paficatantra-Fragmente' 
Turcica II (1970), p. 32ff. The difference between the mss. which 
the editors collect under A and those under B does not seem to be 
one of Buddhist vs. Manichaean, as they write. Instead it seems 
that the B mss. are an earlier version of the text than the À mss.: 

: The B mss. have /fi/ in ganyudun and twice 'tIr; in the group A 
mss. we find at one point a t for what should be a d,?” the nomina- 
tive of the 3rd person possessive suffix before a postposition, and 
two examples of +KyA (or +KIA, from +KIñÀ). 

Pfahl II The stake inscription in the ‘Anhang P to: F. W. K. 
Müller, ‘Zwei Pfahlinschriften aus den Turfanfunden.’ Berlin, 

. 1915. Has körkäti ber- but also eltü ber-, yegätmis for yeg+-äd- and 
ävvrär. 

TT VI W. Bang et al, Das buddhistische Sūtra Sdkiz Yükmäk. 
S Edd T-F** II, p. 190ff. Edition based on one ms. with occasional 
reference in the footnotes to the other 401 fragments. Had this 
been a critical edition, it might have been possible to show that 
the archetype belonged to.group I; the text as we have it shows 
conflicting evidence. It has ög-üt- twice, but also cók-id- (sic) in 
the introductory passage not found in the main ms.; with post- 
positions the whole text shows the accusative form of the 9. person 
possessive suffix, except that in the same introduction we read 


37 1.46: arslannin köyülin küzätür m(ä)n. The parallel text (1. 79) has -d-. 
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‘2 birlä. In 1. 267 the text prints the group II form käntülärn but 
we find that three mss., which should be preferred, presumably, to 
the other five attested for this passage, in fact have käntüni, 
which is good for group I. /*fi/ is in general represented by /y/, 
but in 1. 443 the mss. fluctuate between amy and ayıy, which 
might point towards an original añay. There are six instances for 
-( V )t-I (r) including one ämgätir. When we read dmgátür in 1. 17, 
we don't know which of the six ms. sources existing for the pas- 
sage was followed, and whether any of them have an other form. 

Xw L. V. Dmitri’eva, ‘Xuastuanift; p. 214ff. in: T'jurkologiéeskr’e 
Issledovanija [Festschrift Malov], Moskva, 1963; A. v. Le Coq, 
‘Dr. Stein's Turkish Khuastuanift ...” JRAS 1911, p. 277ff.; 
J. P. Asmussen, X"astvanift, Studies in Manichaeism, Copen- 
hagen, 1965, pp. 167-230; P. Zieme, “Beiträge zur Erforschung 
des X'àsvànift, MIO 12 (1966), p. 353ff. Three (fr forms are 
characteristic of group I; on the other hand we have amy, the 
+nI accusative added to nouns in suyumuznı yazuqumuznı, and 
finally gorq-t-?! ürk-it-. 

TT IL A Appears in SHddT-F* II, p. 31ff., edited by W. Bang and 
A. v. Gabain. Shows conflicting characteristics and might perhaps 
be considered a late copy of an early source. Early signs are 
ganyu and ‘t-Ir, but we also read yarhqa- several times, and 
anıylay(ı)y.?® In söküdüp (1.35) the forth phoneme points to- 
wards group I, the fifth towards group II. Nor is alqum possible 
in group I. 


Group II 


Bhadrä and Saddanta Seem to be two mss. of the same text. 
Bhadrä was published in U II pp. 20-27, Saddanta in U III 
pp. 52-61. They show d ~ t variation, also in ted? ~ deti ‘he said’ 
and eltü ~ eldü. The converb vowel of the ‘t- causative is /U/ and 
there is also an example of LI birld. 

Blatt V. Thomsen, ‘Ein Blatt türkischer ‘‘Runen’’schrift aus 
Turfan.’ SEddT-F I, p. 605ff. Has an example of + J üzä. 

Georgspassion M III 40 and W. Bang,‘ Türkische Bruchstücke einer 
nestorianischen Georgspassion.’ Muséon 39 (1926), pp. 64-75. 
Twice has d for t. 

38 The editors read gnïy in 1. 23 and aiy in 1. 25, but the two are in fact 


written identically, and both readings are possible for both. See also the 
diseussion of the Yosipas fragments on p. 37. 
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Haricandra U III pp. 4-26. Has an -It- causative, diminutive 
CF KIA, a few interchanges between d and t, and one example of 
buryug vs. a great many buyrug. In spite of this buryug, the text 
does not give the impression of belonging to group III, and would 
have been the only Avadäna text to do so. 

Kalmäsapäda U III pp. 62-74. Has y(a)rhqa-, + KIA, and an 
isolated ¢ for d.?® Before postpositions it has the base form of the 
3. person possessive suffix and the converb of the causative, 
‚which here has -It-, ends in -U. 

Kanganasari U III pp. 27-34. Non-etymological dental in coküdii, 
in whieh the second vowel is typical of group I (and not IV, since 
the text also has bilir and ah). 

LO IVAN L. JU. Tuguseva, ‘Ujgurskaja Rukopis’ iz Sobiranija 
LO IVAN SSSR.’ Pis'menny'e Pamjatniki Vostoka, Ezegodnik 
1969, p. 315ff. Moskva, 1972. Has no consonant confusions, but 

. on the other hand gayu. darnıy and suduruy show that it was 
written before the group III texts. 

M. III 13 A fragmented text with y(a)rhqa-; bilir shows that it 
does not belong to group III. 

MIIT 15 Hasógirá, but on the other hand y{a }rhga- and twice + II 
(sic) with postposition.® The form tükäti also found here is no 
criterion as it is a frozen converb.41 

M III 28 Fragmentary text with +kiä (from original + KIA). 

M III 31 Fragmentary text with ayfı)y, qayu and y(a)rhqa-. 

Macht d. Liebe U III pp. 75-90. Has eltü and the causative suffix 
as -[t-, and the base form of the 3. person possessive suffix with 
postpositions. 

Mahendrasena U III pp. 34-46. This text has -It- causatives with 
-U converbs, eltü and burgan qutil(z)y, to be compared to burqan 
quinkhy of Pfahl I (group I). 

Mait The ‘verlorene Fragmente’ published in A. v. Gabain, Maitrisi- 
mit. Faksimile der alttürkischen Version ..., II. Berlin, 1961, 
pp. 42-85; various parts of the Mait quoted in notes to other 
texts etc., particularly by Prof. Gabain; U II pp. 7-14, which also 


3 Curiously enough in yegätmis, which is also the only ‘error’ of this kind 
in Pfahl I. 

% Written m Manichaean script, in which I does not look similar to n or A. 
4 Le identical to other converbs in form but differing from them syntac- 
tically, e.g. in their government, and semantically, in that they were prob- 
ably felt as independant lexemes. They function adverbially but are some- 
times allowed to pass over to adnominal use. 
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contains a part of the Mait. Has /y/ from /fi/, several 't-U(r) 
forms, d ~ t variation, ögirü and dvirdr, and the base form of the 
possessive suffix before postpositions. 

Pañcaraksä P. Aalto, ‘Prolegomena to an edition of the Pañca- 
rakga.’ SOF XIX, 12 (1954). Has idi ‘master,’ but also one s ~z 
and one d — t confusion. 

Priyankara U III pp. 46-50. Has eltü. 

T III 84, 66 Quoted in the note to TT III 5. Shows + I tapa, ayıy 
and -( V )t-Ur as signs of group II. 

TT X A. v. Gabain, Türkische Turfantexte X. Berlin, 1959. Has /y/ 
for original /ñ/, an occasional d instead of t, causative -/t- and the 
-U converb to this formation, and, a number of times, -- J with 
postposition. 

U IV A, B and C belong to this group. F. W. K. Müller and A. v. 
Gabain, Uigurica IV. Berlin, 1931. Reissued in SEddT-F*3 I. U 
IV A has sizlärni and barganı and örit-, C has eltü, A and B have 
some dental confusions, and in B and C we find +7 with post- 
position. 

Uig Brieffr A and D The first and fifth text in: S. Tezcan and P. 
Zieme, 'Uigurische Brieffragmente, the bibliographical data of 
which are given on pp. 32-3. In both of these the converb of ayit- 
is aytu. 

USp 89 Text nr. 89 in: W. Radloff, Uigurische Sprachdenkmäler. 
Materialien ... von S. Malov herausgegeben. Leningrad, 1928. 
Has z(a )rhqa-. 

USp 101 Contains y{a)rhqa- and three +XmXznI forms. In 
cöküdüp the second vowel is a sign of group I, the third consonant 
of later groups. The accusative adınayuy places the text before 
group III. 

USp 106 Has gayu and y(a)rlga-. 

Yosipas M III 14 and P. Zieme, ‘Die türkischen Yosipas-Frag- 
mente’. MIO 14 (1968), p. 45ff. The word read as ‘amy’ both by 
Le Coq and Zieme can also be considered to be ay(z)y: That at 
least one of the fragments is written in the /y/ dialect can be seen 
from the verb kwyür- found in it. 


Group III 


Blockdruckfr G. Hazai and P. Zieme, ‘Ein uigurisches Blockdruck- 
fragment einer Einleitung zum Vajracchedikasiitra.’ AOH 21 
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(1968), p. 1ff. Contains quite frequent interchanges in the dentals 
and sibilants and bular, ütügümüz and ekigü with the Laf 
accusative. 

BTT I Berliner Turfantexte I = @. Hazai and P. Zieme, Fragmente 
der uigurischen Version des “Jin’gangjing mit den Gäthäs des 
Meister Fu." Berlin, 1971. Has rather numerous dental and sibi- 
lant confusions, bili, several exs. of -mAGU , -mAyUr and-mAmls, 
and the converb and aorist of the causative, which is here formed 
with -It-, contain the vowel /U/. 

BIT II Berliner Turfantexte II = K. Röhrborn, Eine uigurische 
Totenmesse. Berlin, 1971. Has a number of examples for -It- and 
‘t-U(r), several -mAdAgl, y for original *#, ävird, +i üzà, v 
metathesis and some d for original t. 

ETS 8 R. R. Arat, Eski Türk Şiiri. Ankara, 1965; text nr. 8. Has 
some consonant confusions. 

ETS 10 Has many sibilant and dental confusions. 

ETS 14 Has dental confusions. 

ETS 15 Has sibilant and dental confusions. 

ETS 19 Contains körkitü with the late converb vowel. 

ETS 23, 24 and 25 Have dental confusions. 

Faltbuch G. Hazai, ‘Fragmente eines uigurischen Blockdruckfalt- 
buches.' Aof ITI (1975), p. 91ff. Has rather frequent dental and 
sibilant confusions, y from original ££, burgan qutılıy (base form 
of the possessive suffix), -mAmIs, ävirü and the accusatives 
alqum, +lArXmnI but also nızvanıy (foreign noun). 

Ged G. Hazai, ‘Ein buddhistisches Gedicht aus der Berliner Turfan- 
Sammlung.’ AOH 23 (1970), p. 1ff. Has a d for a t, -It- causative 
and /U/ in the converb of this formation. 

H II D Fourth text in: G. R. Rachmati, ‘Zur Heilkunde der Uigu- 
ren. SPAW 1932, p. 412ff. Has an occasional sibilant confusion. 
birlän ‘with’ is worth noticing. 

H II E Fifth text in the same; birlä here appears with the base 
form of the 3. person possessive suffix. These two texts have been 
assigned to this group and not to group II for extra-linguistic 
reasons. 

HTs À. v. Gabain, Die uigurische Hüen-tsang-Biographie. Sidd. 
F” I, p. 313ff., and: Briefe der uigurischen Hüen-tsang-Bio- 
graphie. ib., p. 345ff. Has quite à number of dental and sibilant 
confusions, the forms eltü, ävirä and ôgirü but on the other hand 
the converb ah, r metatheses, ay» ‘very’ and the sequences 
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-mAdAgIand-mAGU. The converb of the causative, which appears 
as -It-, has the ending -U. 

M II E Has one case oft for etymological d, one r metathesis, and 
olyurtur. 

M III 9 As group I characteristics this text has elitir and twice 
ögütmiş, and y(a)rhga- and y for original ñ in ayvy and qayu 
appear also in group II texts. It also has a -ma-ylı form, however, 
and rather frequently s for z and d for t. 

M III 11 Here there is kwy- (< kwi-),-mayur and -tUr (causative). 

MII 12 Has a number of dental confusions and ahr as justification 
for not being put in group IV. 

Magier ‘Die Anbetung der Magier’, in U I pp. 4-10. Has ay» ‘very,’ 
y(a)rhqa-, Laf in barcanı and olarnı and the diminutive + kid 
as example for /y/ from */fi/. While the dative agar which we 
find here is characteristic of group II, bilü vs. ah in practically 
the same line place this text in group III. 

Man Erz IV The fourth text in: W. Bang, ‘Manichäische Erzähler.’ 
Le Muséon 44 (1931), p. 1ff. Contains a number of velar con- 
fusions (Manichaean writing!) and +I üzä. 

Qutluy U II p. 84ff. Has a number of dental confusions (e.g. 
Qutad ~ Qudat, N Pr). 

SA The ‘Anhang’ to: W. Bang and A. v. Gabain, ‘Uigurische Stu- 
dien.” UJb 10 (1930), p. 208ff., and S. Tekin, ‘Prosodische Er- 
klärung eines uigurischen Textes, UAJb 34 (1962), p. 100ff. Has 
a number of dental confusions, several s for z, y for original % and 
the form bil. 

Stabr I The first text in: P. Zieme, ‘Zur buddhistischen Stabreim- 
dichtung der alten Uiguren.' AOH 29 (1975), p. 187 ff. Has s for z, 
d for t and alqum. 

Stabr II Has dental and sibilant confusions, and dviriir. 

Stabr III Also contains a number of dental confusions, and 
y(a )rhqga-. 

Stabr IV Shows d for t, but also the early accusative suduruy. 

Suv V. V. Radlov and S. E. Malov, Suvarnaprabhäsa. St. Peters- 
burg, 1913; S. Tekin, ‘Die Kapitel über die Bewußtseinslehre im 
uigurischen Goldglanzsütra. Wiesbaden, 1971; S. E. Malov, 
Pamjatniki Drevn'etjurkskoj Pis'mennosti. Moskva, 1951, p. 
145ff.; S. Tekin, 'Buddhistische Trinitätslehre in der Goldglanz- 
sūtra.’ UAJb 33 (1961), p. 187ff.; W. Bang and A. v. Gabain, 
"Uigurische Studien.' UJb 10 (1930), pp. 193-207. Pp. 678—686 of 
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the Radlov-Malov edition, reedited in: S. Tekin, ‘Buyan evir- 
mek.’ Resit Rahmeti Arat icin, Ankara, 1961, p. 390ff., have to 
be excluded from our considerations: They were added to the 
text in the year 1688. The Suv has rather frequent dental and 
sibilant confusions, +(s)JI with postposition, /y/ for */f/, bilir 
but bilü y(a)rhga-, the dative muna (which I mentioned as 
characteristic of group IV), --nI accusative with barça and with 
collectives in + AQU, r metathesis, the ending -mAtAcJ (sic), and 
the converb and aorist vowel of the -Jt- causative is always /U/. 

Sünd P. Zieme, ‘Ein uigurisches Siindenbekenntnis. AOH 22 
(1969), p. 107ff. Has d for t and a -mAGU form. | 

T IL Y 59 SEddT-F I, pp. 588-589. Has the form saginmayu but 
no consonant confusions. 

Tis W. Radlof, TiSastvustik. Osnabrück, 1970. (Nachdruck der 
Ausgabe 1910.) Contains rather numerous voiced/voiceless con- 
fusions, -Tt-, and /U/ in the converb of this formation. 

3 Letters L. JU. Tuguëeva, ‘Three letters of Uighur princes.’ AOH 
24 (1971), p. 173. ayıt- is here several times written dyd-, and 
its converb is dydii. 

Trisk The Triskantak (Triskandhaka) in: G. Hazai, ‘Ein uigurisches 
Blockdruckfragment.’ AoF IV (1976), p. 231ff. Has some dental 
and sibilant confusions, y for original # and a Laf accusative 
with a foreign noun. 

TIT I W. Bang and A. v. Gabain, Bruchstücke eines Wahrsage- 
buches. SEd4T-F® II, p. 3ff., and TT VII? 30. Frequent dental 
and sibilant confusions, a metathesis (buryug) and a -mAdAcI 
form. Converb and aorist of the dental causative are -U(r). *# is 
represented by y in ayıy (twice) but n in --qwa (also twice). 

TT II B Also edited by W. Bang and A. v. Gabain. SEddT-F®s II, 
p. 42ff. In Manichaean script, whence we find not only t for d but 
also k for g. Also has ayıy and qayu. 

TT III Also W. Bang and A. v. Gabain. SEddT-F II, p. 51ff. Has 
frequent voiced/voiceless confusions in dentals, velars (Mani- 
chaean writing) and sibilants, ayy and +ë, and the -It- 
causative with -Ur aorist. 

TT IV Also W. Bang and A. v. Gabain. SEddT-F II, p. 80ff. Has 
örit- and qayu, and d instead of t and vice versa are common. 

TT VB W. Bang and A. v. Gabain. SEddT-F II, p. 116ff. We find 


4 See for bibliographical details of this collection of texts. 
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burgan quiılıy here, and qayu, several dental interchanges, -Ur as 
aorist ending for the -It- causatives. 

TT VII 12 The twelfth text in: G. R. Rachmati, Türkische Turfan- 
texte VII., republished in: SZdd T-F IL, p. 290ff. Text nr. 12 has 
dental confusions and a foreign noun with +I. 

TT VII 13 Dental confusions. 

TT VIL 23 Very short but has dental confusion, /y/ for original /fi/, 
and +J with postposition. 

TT VII 33 and 35 Show d for original t. 

TT VII 38 Has d for t and s for z, and the accusative --LAr--nI. 

TT VIII À The first text in: À. v. Gabain, Türkische Turfantexte 
VIII. Berlin, 1954. Has a number of dental confusions, y for 
original ñ, -mAyU and -mAtAcl (sic) and +7 with postposition. 
ugetur is late on the evidence of both its second and its third 
vowel. 

TT VIII B Conspicuous dental and sibilant confusions. 

TT VIII C Has dental confusions and +läri üzä. 

TT VIII D Dental confusions and many cases of s for original z. 

TT VIH E Has sibilant confusions and the form uyatmadhagılar 
(sie). 

TT VIII F Has t for d, y in qayu and Long, the base form of the 
9rd person possessive suffix with postpositions, and ältür. 

TT VILI G Sibilant confusions. Worth noticeing is plir (i.e. bilir). 

TT VIII H Has a few dental and sibilant confusions, r metathesis, 
uqui-, órit- and ógit-, and /U/ as converb vowel of this causative. 

TT VIII K Has some s for z and many k for g. 

TT VIII N Here we also find s for z, and órit-. 

TT IX À. v. Gabain and W. Winter, Türkische Turfantexte IX. 
Berlin, 1958. Contains d — t and g ~ k confusions, órit-, and -Ur 
aorists for -( 1 )t- causatives. 

U IV** D Confuses the dental stops, has örit-, eltü and the phrase 
burgan quhihy, which was quoted above from Mahendrasena, and 
the group III characteristic ayı ‘very.’ 

USp* 44 d for original t is rather frequent here, and there is the 
Laf accusative of a foreign noun. 

USp 59 Has y(a)rhqa- and some -7I with postpositions, and the 
dative of ol is here aya. 

USp 60 Confuses voiced and voiceless dentals and sibilants. 


133 F.W. K. Müller and A. v. Gabain, Uigurica IV. Berlin, 1931. SEddT-F I. 
** See p. 37 for the bibliographical details of this publication. 
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USp 90 Has d instead of original t, and thrice ädräm. 

Usnisa Viçay U II pp. 27-50. Here we find dental and sibilant 
confusions, an r metathesis, -mAdAgl, +nI accusative with 
foreign nouns and with nouns ending in -+1Ar, -It- causative and 
-F(s)I with postpositions. 

Üträt U II pp. 76-81. Has the -It- causative, three examples of 
ävirä(r), dental and sibilant confusions, and +2 üçün. 

Yetikàn Sudur Parts of this sütra appeared as TT VII** 14 and 40, 
and in a note to TT VII 14. Has rather frequent dental and 
sibilant confusions, +XmXznI twice, eltü and triply significant 
öridü, and postpositions appearing with the base form of the 3rd 
person possessive suffix. Also contains an apparently adnominal 
ävirü. 


Group IV 


BTT III $. Tezcan, Das uigurische Insadi-Sütra. Berlin, 1974. = 
Berliner Turfantexte III. Has many dental and sibilant confusions 
and the converb and aorist of the dental causative end in -U (r). 
We find -mAmls, +nJ is attested with foreign nouns and nouns 
of plurality, there is metathesis in odra and ädräm and also üks 
‘front, and an anaptyctic vowel in möņürä-, öyürd and sonra 
and also in öyidün and öyülüg (6n+1XG). bilir and ah, which 
this text also has, are the earlier forms. 

Erntesegen P. Zieme, ‘Ein uigurischer Erntesegen.' Aof III (1975), 
p. 109ff. Has an Arabic and a Mongolian loan, very frequent 
dental and sibilant confusions, anaptyctic vowels before r, täg 
governing the genitive, Laf accusative with a Turkish noun, 
-sA as conditional ending, rounding after labial consonants, and 
other very late characteristics. 

ETS: 9 Has many dental and sibilant confusions, ävirür, the 
accusative birni, and alu as the converb of al-. 

ETS 11 Here we also find dental and sibilant confusions and alu, 
and also gayyusuz from gadyu and the Mongolian talämä ‘gratis.’ 

ETS 12 Has dental confusions and the Mongolian gımad-. 

ETS 13 Dental and sibilant confusions, burun as ‘previously’ and 
ävirü and ävirür. 

ETS 16 Also contains ävirür. 


45 See p. 40 for the bibliographical details of this publication. 
4 See p. 38 for the bibliographical details of this publication. 
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ETS 20 This text has ävirär, but also igäsiz from idi ‘master,’ ana 
as the dative of ol and both dental and sibilant confusions. 

ETS 21 Sibilant confusions and dvirür. 

ETS 27 Here we find the converb ävirü. 

HI G. R. Rachmati, Zur Heilkunde der Uiguren. SPAW 1930, p. 
4511f. Has quite frequent dental and sibilant confusions, +n1 
accusative with foreign and Turkish nouns and gulag with G-loss. 

H II?’ A Has d and s for original £ and z respectively, +n1 added 
to nominal -lAr and to foreign nouns, z metathesis, frequent 
bilän ‘with’ and the jussive contraction -G WI. 

H II B Has d for t and bilän. 

H II C Has +I with postposition, -mAGU and frequent k(ä)räk 
instead of kärgäk. 

KP, p. 74ff. The last few pages of K P4? belong to group IV because 
of the following: qutar- for quiyar- ‘to save’ and käräklig from 
kärgäk, silär connected with siz, ana as the dative of ol and the 
conditional suffix as -sA. 

TT VA W. Bang and A. v. Gabain, eds. SEddT-F II, p. 99ff. 
Has several words with /y/ from /ü/, in a rather long text only a 
single dental confusion, eltü bar-, a number of exs. for the base 
form of the possessive suffix with postpositions, and several cases 
of bilän from earlier birlä(n) as group IV characteristics. 

TT VII 1 Confuses dentals and sibilants and has one example of 
the new mode of counting (10 säkiz — 18) beside many in the old 
mode (e.g. üç y(?)girm). 

TT VII 6 and 11 Both have goyyu from qod- ‘to leave.’ 

TT VII 17 Confusions with the dentals and sibilants, and ädiräm 
‘virtue.’ 

TT VII 18 Has several examples of d for t and ‘Unterstufen- 
zahlung.’ 

TT VII 21 Has labial attraction: yoruyı from yort-. 

TT VII 22 Dental and sibilant confusions, bilän ‘with’ and otlarni. 

TT VII 24 Has dental and sibilant confusions, bildn, causative 
-ıd-ur and bergwl from bergü ol. 

TT VII 25 Here we find dental and sibilant confusions, the jussive 
contraction -GWI, the dative muya twice and Laf added as 
accusative sign to Turkish nouns. 

TT VII 27 Has dental and sibilant confusions and bila ‘with.’ 


4 See p. 38 for the bibliographical details of this publication. 
48 See p. 33 for the bibliographical details concerning this text. 
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TT VII 28 This text has dental and sibilant confusions, ¿gë ‘master’ 
and -zA as conditional ending. The accusative nägüg found here 
would otherwise be an indication for group II. 

IT VII 29 Dental and sibilant confusions, ¿gë ‘master’ and muya 
as dative of ol. 

TT VII 31 Has d for original z, -nI accusative with a Turkish 
noun, and the conditional ending -z4. 

IT VII 32 ‘with’ is here bild and bilän. 

TT VII 34 Dental and sibilant confusions and qulaq for qulyaq. 

TT VIII“ I Here we find d for t, sök-it-, and frequently käräk for 
kargak (but also ämkän- (sic) and tamyaq). 

IT VIII L This text contains the accusative birni, otusar from 
obuz, yerme '20' vs. twice ygermi, tükämärsär and tersär, which 
must be contractions, and äsär for ärsär. 

TT VIII M Has % for g in ¿kg and kárák for kärgäk. 

Uig Brieffr*? C The converb of the dental causative here appears as 
-U, there is d and s for t and z, and, in gayyu, y for d. 

USp“ 100 Has d for t and the converb alu. 

USp 102 Here we find quite a number of dental and sibilant con- 
fusions, +n1 added to nominals ending in Lef and +X7Xz, 
ddrém, and + I with postpositions. 

USp 104 Has d for t, +I birlä, and an Arabic loan, alam ‘flag.’ 

USp 105 Has the pronominal form ogol, which otherwise is first 
attested in Qarakhanid Turkish. 

Utsugmagsız Darni The text appearing in U II pp. 50-75. The 
dental causative here has -U as converb ending, the Laf accu- 
sative ending is added to a -dAgI participle and to a nominal 
ending in +iagı, and we find +I üzä. 


The many legal and economical documents published by Radloff, 
Malov, Ramstedt, Japanese scholars and others, recently also by 
Clauson and Hamilton, have not been included in the above list. 
Wherever the quality of the edition allows intelligent access to the 
text, they can be shown to belong to group IV. 

Nor does the language represented by Kāšyarľs Divan and that 
used in the Quiadyu Bilig seem to be later than other group IV 
texts, when judged by the method used here. All these must be 
considered to be part and parcel of group IV, which, as I said, I 


% See p. 41 for the bibliographical details of this publication. | 
5 See p. 37 for the bibliographical details of this. 
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consider to be outside of Old Turkish proper. Whether the Moslem 
texts of group IV constitute a dialect of their own is a matter which 
will also have to be decided through linguistic means. 

The list given above must be seen as temporary, as new texts are 
being published constantly. I also expect the picture drawn here 
to be temporary, as new criteria for classification will also, I hope, 
be found: Some texts will show themselves to belong to a different 
group, there will be sub-groups, and so on. On the basis of a chro- 
nological classification, the question of Old Turkish dialects should 
be taken up again: some of these may have had their particular 
form only in certain periods, for instance. Any future grammatical 
or lexical treatment of Old Turkish should, I think, be sensitive to 
such divisions within our corpus. 


DAS MOTOLI IN BADACHSCHAN (AFGHANISTAN) 


von 
WOLFRAM HESCHE, WOLF-DIETER HILDEBRANDT 
und ANDREAS THERMANN 
Göttingen 


Im Sommer 1976 reisten wir! nach Nordafghanistan, um dort 
existierende Turksprachen aufzunehmen, über die bisher nur wenige 
Untersuchungen vorliegen. Zu den auf dieser Expedition gewonne- 
nen Materialien gehören auch drei Tonbänder mit Aufnahmen des 
Moyoli, die wir an dieser Stelle veröffentlichen möchten. Türkische 
Moyol sind zuletzt bei Schurmann 1962, 99-101 erwähnt; ihre 
Sprache bezeichnet er als „Turkic, a dialect described as being 
close to Uzbek*'?, 

Das vorliegende Material wurde in Moyol Qislay? (Moghol Qesh- 
liq) aufgenommen. Dieser Ort liegt — ca. 4 km vom Daryä-ye Panj 
entfernt — in der Provinz Takhär, die bis 1963 zu Badachschan 
gehörte (von dem die heutige Provinz dieses Namens nur ein Teil- 
gebiet ist) und ist nur schwer zugänglich. Die Bewohner von Moyol 
Qislay bezeichnen sich selbst als Moyol und ihre Sprache als Moyolf. 
Nach Auskunft unseres Gewährsmannes Abdullamat besteht der 
Ort aus 150 Haushalten (uoy) von durchschnittlich 10 Personen, 
was eine Gesamteinwohnerzahl von 1500 ergeben würde. Im Ort 
leben nur Moyol. Sie geben an, vor ca. 40 Jahren in diese Gegend 
gekommen zu sein. Herkunftsort der Familie Abdullamat’s z.B. ist 
Quéi* in Badachschan, den sie verließ, nachdem Krankheit ihren 
Viehbesitz vernichtet hatte, der dort ihre Lebensgrundlage bildete. 
Die ókologischen Bedingungen am neuen Ort führten zu einer Um- 
stellung auf Landwirtschaft; in Moyol Qislaxy werden Weizen, Gerste 
und Baumwolle angebaut. 

Zu erwähnen wäre, daß die Dörfer der näheren Umgebung von 


Die Autoren und ihre türkischen Freunde Oguz Aktan und Fuat Bozkurt. 
Schurmann 1962, 100. 

37°19’ N, 69°31’ E. 

37°09’ N, 70*11/30" E. 
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Paschtu-Sprechenden bewohnt sind. Wir konnten bei diesem Erst- 
kontakt in Erfahrung bringen, daß das Moyoli noch in den folgenden 
Orten gesprochen werden soll: Zard Kamarÿ, Udi$, Qui, Kalafgan?, 
Cahal Qapay®, Zulum!?. Man teilte uns jedoch mit, daß darüber 
hinaus in ganz Badachschan noch sebr viele Moyol leben würden. 
Adamec 1972 gibt für einige Orte in Badachschan özbekisch- 
sprechende Bevölkerung an!!. Da die Sprache der Moyol bei Schur- 
mann als ein dem Özbekischen nahestehender Dialekt beschrieben 
wird, müßte geprüft werden, ob es sich bei diesen Orten nicht doch 
um Moyol-Siedlungen handelt. 

Inzwischen stellte Rémy Dor in dem von ihm bereisten Gebiet 
von Fayzäbäd (in den Tälern von Argü und Xä3 sowie in der Ort- 
schaft Utranéi) fest, daß seine Gesprächspartner sich als „Türk“, 
„Özbek“ oder ,Movol' bezeichneten. Er nimmt an, daß die unter- 
schiedlichen Bezeichnungen eher einen ergänzenden als einen aus- 
schließenden Charakter haben : so dient die erste zur Unterscheidung 
von den Tadschiken, die zweite zum Ausdruck der kulturellen 
Gemeinsamkeit mit den Özbeken und die dritte zur Angabe der 
tatsächlichen ethnischen Herkunft. Weil diese von den Moyol nur 
noch dunkel empfunden wird, ein Stammesbewußtsein nicht mehr 
so lebendig ist — wie z.B. bei den Kirgisen im Pamir -, und sie einen 
6zbekischen Dialekt sprechen, gibt Rémy Dor der Benennung 
„Özbek“ den Vorzug. Von einem seiner Informanten erfuhr er, daß 
die Moyol in der frühen Timuridenzeit ins heutige Afghanistan ge- 
kommen sein sollen!2. 

Die türkischen Moyol in Badachschan könnten unseres Erachtens 
Nachkommen der Bewohner von Moghulistan sein, das vom 14. bis 
zur Mitte des 16. Jahrhunderts in den Steppen zwischen Balkasch- 
See und Syr-Darya bestanden hat. Moghulistan befand sich in den 
5 37°08’ N, 69°22’ E (9 km nw von Khwaja Ghar) bzw. 3726/30" N, 
69°37’ E (ein Ort gleichen Namens, 2,5 kms von Yangi Qala). 

6 37°32’ N, 69°44’ E (13 km ne von Yangi Qala). Die Lage von Udi wurde 
beschrieben als „dar mintiga-ye &iray‘‘ — eine Ortsbezeichnung, die wir nicht 
identifizieren konnten. 

7 37°09’ N, 70°11’30’ E. 

8 = Kala Aöghän = Qal'a Afghän. 36°46’ N, 69°57’ E. 

° Dieser Ort soll sich in der Umgebung von Rustaq (37°08’ N, 69°50’ E) 
befinden und sehr groß sein (,,xeyli kalan qarye'*). 

10 37°10 N, 69°30’ E (5 km e von Daët-1 Qala). 

11 Aq Tapa, Ak Toba, ‘Alim Dara, Aren, Buzdara, Chashma-i J ungan, 
Dahäna, Doabi, Faizabäd, Ishkamish (Eshkashem), Jabardägh, Jar, Khwaja 
Ghar, Narin (Nahrin), Shin, Tabakan, Täloqän, Yakhpaj. 

13 8. 31-32. 
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Händen von Tschingiskhaniden der Tschaghatai-Linie ; aber bereits 
die Nachkommen Ahmed Khan's waren der Sprache nach Türken. 
Said Khan (gest. 1533) und sein Sohn ‘Abd ar-Raëid Khan schrieben 
persische und tschaghataische Gedichte, die aber nicht auf uns 
gekommen sind®. Sa'id Khan nahm an Babur’s Abenteuern in 
Afghanistan teil, der 1503 nach Badachschan und 1504 bis nach 
Kabul vordrang. Als nach dem Tod von ‘Abd ar-Rasid Khan 
(1555/56) sich das Khanat infolge von Rivalitäten unter den Mit- 
gliedern der Herrscherfamilie und auf Grund àuDeren Drucks von 
seiten der Üzbeken, Kasachen und Kirgisen auflóste, zogen sich die 
Moyol auf Kaschgarien zurück". Im 16. Jahrhundert sollen dort 
noch 30000 Moyol gelebt haben, die nach der Annahme von Bart- 
hold später in der einheimischen, seßhaften Bevölkerung aufgegan- 
gen sein kónnten!5. Denkbar wäre aber auch, daß ein Teil von ihnen 
nach Süden, also nach Badachschan ging. Das könnte bedeuten, 
daß wir in den Moyol von Badachschan Nachkommen jener aus 
Moghulistan verdrängten Moyol zu sehen haben. Diese Annahme 
bedarf allerdings noch einer eingehenden Untersuchung, die die 
Autoren in naher Zukunft vorzunehmen gedenken. 

Sprachlich gesehen gebührt dem Moyoli sicherlich eine Sonder- 
stellung. Es geht, wie auch das Özbekische, auf das Tschaghataische 
zurück, hat aber offensichtlich schon sehr früh eine eigene Entwick- 
lung genommen. Im folgenden möchten wir eine kurze Darstellung 
der Phonologie und Morphologie des Moyoli an Hand der hier ver- 
öffentlichten Materialien geben. 


1. Phonologie 


1.1. Vokale: 
atü. cay. özb. moyoli 
a a a — à a, à, a6, 8 
o o Q 9, Q, 9, UQ, uo 
u u u u, ú 
i 1 i Li 
à e e e, e, it, le, ie, à 
e e e e, le, ie, ii 
6 6 Q 6, 6, 6, 0, 9, Ud 
ü ü u ü, ú, y 
i 1 i i, L 15 1 


13 PhTF II, 368. 14 Hambly, 145ff. 15 Barthold, 216. 
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1.2. Konsonanten 


1.2.1. 


1.2.2. 


1.2.3. 


1.2.4. 


1.2.5. 


1.2.6. 


I 

u 

i 

i 

i 

gege ett leie ek die) Kee) 

» 
"d 
P 
— | . 1 — etwas offen 
2 y ? 9 2 = etwas geschlossen 
f 3 = etwas vorn 
4 — etwas hinten 
5 = etwas labialisiert 

ü (8) 9 Š 6 = etwas entlabialisiert 
b- > p-: 
poq ‚Kot, Exkrement' 
b- > w- (Sandhi): 
muni qolimj* wer ‚gib es in meine Hand‘ 
-b- > -B-: 


hesaBla- ‚zählen‘ (URS 659a hisabla-) 

taBa*y ‚Schale‘ (URS 395b tabaq, 439b tawaq) 

taujßlik ‚Arznei‘ (URS 396a tabiblik) 

xaßär ‚Nachricht‘ (URS 494a xabar) 

-b- > -w-: 

éulwitr ‚Seil, Tau‘ (< mo. &ilbür; URS 520b aler) 

-b- > -u-: 

buruä? ‚Wade‘ (URS 97a borbay ‚dicke Waden'; mo. 
borbi, kalm. börwı ,Kniesehnen*) 

jiudtg ‚Tasche‘ (< pers. fib ‚Tasche‘ + ? Deminutiv + ^k); 
vgl. ózb. jewak ,1) Medaillon; 2) Metallbeschläge an 
Türen, Fenstern und Möbeln‘ (URS 153a) 

sayat ‚Korb‘ (pers. sabad; URS 348b sawat) 

tauiBlik ‚Arznei‘ (URS 396a tabiblik) 

b- c 

aftau tiyar ,Osten' (pers. aftab, URS 309b aftab ‚Sonne‘) 

Galau ‚Büttermilch‘ (URS 514a Calab) 

lau ‚Lippe‘ (pers. lab, URS 237a lab) 
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1.2.7. 


1.2.15.2. 


1.2.16. 


1.2.17. 


1.2.18. 
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-b > -B: 

qassaB ‚Fleischer‘ (pers. qassäb, URS 607b qassab) 

(Sandhi): afta®B ba*tis ‚Westen‘ 

-é- (vor q) > -&-: 

keSquryn ‚Abend‘ (URS 212a keéqurun) 

-é- (vor t) > -&-: 

ista*n ‚Hose‘ (< ič ton; URS 190a iStan) 

istim ‚ich habe getrunken‘ (ick&'n ‚trank‘) 

aber: amafüti tisj ,Pflugeisen' 

-d- (vor i) > -j-: 

Siljji- ~ Sjldi"- ‚ausrutschen‘ (URS 1542 jildir-) 

-d- (bewahrt in Lehnwörtern): 

quduy ‚Brunnen‘ (< mo. quduÿ’) 

-d > -t (in Fremdwörtern; hier nur ein Beleg): 

sàuàt ,Korb' (pers. sabad) 

-f- > -p-: | 

böleg nàfàr— böleg napar ‚anderer‘ (pers., URS 2828 
nafar ,Person‘) 

-f- > -u-: 

kaus ‚Schuhwerk‘ (pers. kafs; URS 196b kawus) 

--: 

dort bewahrt, wo in der ózb. Schriftsprache dafür -w- ein- 

getreten ist: 

qga®syyn ,Zuckermelone' (URS 619a qawun) 

qoyir- ‚braten; rösten‘ (URS 619a qawur-) 

dort bewahrt, wo es in der ózb. Schriftsprache geschwun- 

den ist: 

garanyi ‚dunkel‘ (URS 624b garani) 

uoyla*y ‚Zicklein‘ (URS 475b ulaq; özb. Dialekte uylaq 
Sevortjan 404) 

yanyg°y ‚Walnuß‘ (URS 144b yanaq) 

-Y- > -u-: 

sovuy ‚kalt‘ (atü. soyiq; URS 375a sawuq) 

-Y- > -0-: 

siir ‚Kuh‘ (URS 365a sigir) 

yoyy ‚nahe‘ (Käëyari yayuq; chwarezmtürkisch yaßug; 
URS 1413 yawuq) 

-y: stets bewahrt 

aëty ‚bitter‘ (URS 45b aëtiq; özb. Dialekte äji, aldi, acci, 
aóói Sevortjan 89) 


1.2.19. 


1.2.20. 


1.2.21. 


1.2.22. 


1.2.23. 


1.2.24. 


1.2.25. 
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a°yriy ‚krank‘ (URS 3152 ayriq; özb. Dialekte awruw 
Sevortjan 87) 

I’ssiy ‚warm‘ (URS 183b issiq; özb. Dialekte issi, issiq 
Sevortjan 668) 

qattiy ‚schwer; hart, fest‘ (URS 608b qattiq) 

quruy ‚trocken‘ (URS 632a quruq) 

sariy ‚gelb‘ (URS 356a sariq) 

tay ‚Berg‘ (URS 447a tay) 

h-: 

hayda- ,(fort)jagen* (URS 649a hayda-) 

his ~ js ‚Geruch, Duft‘ (URS 182a is) 

hokkuz ‚Ochse‘ (URS 665a hokiz) 

hül, hul ‚feucht‘ (URS 664b hol) 

h- > 0: 

ayran ~ hayran ‚Erstaunen‘ (pers. hayrän; URS 649b 
hayran) 

is — his ‚Geruch, Duft‘ (URS 182a is) 

üjirät ‚Zimmer‘ (pers. hojre; URS 662b hujra) 

-h-: 

de^qa*n ‚Bauer‘ (URS 126a dehqan) 

mj!bma®n ‚Gast‘ (URS 260b mehman) 

-h- > -y-: 

köynä ‚alt‘ (pers. kohne; URS 237b kohna) 

j- > é-: | 

Cuje ,Kücken' (pers. jüje, URS 160b joja) 

-k- > -g- ~ -$ y-: 

sagsan ‚achtzig‘ 

sagsanimti ,achtzigster‘ 

keylig ~ keylig ~ keyliy ,Rebhuhn‘ 

-k (in einigen Fällen bewahrt, sonst ~) > -g ~ -g ~ 
“jy: ' 

àlàg ‚Feuer‘ 

bilà^g ‚Arm‘ 

böleg näfär, böleg nàpàr ‚anderer‘ 

boyra‘g ‚Niere‘ 

bozäg ‚ljähr. Kalb‘ 

danag ,Fruchtkern‘ 

dàstà4e ‚Pfosten‘ 

:dig (Präteritum 1. Pl., 703) 

ekmek ‚Brot‘ 
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ierkäk ‚männl. (v. Tier)‘ 

iesäg ‚Esel‘ 

ieSig ‚draußen‘ 

ietäk ~ ietäg ‚Saum, Rockzipfel' 
liméa‘k ~ iiméá^g ~ iimtäy ‚wbl. Brust’ 
inäg ‚Rind‘ 


iplity ‚Faden’ 


iräg ‚Herz‘ 

jeläig ,Siebrand" 

Jiuätg ‚Tasche‘ 

keylig ~ keylig ~ keyliy ,Rebhuhn‘ 


kindig ‚Nabel‘ 


kiprig ,Wimper' 

kög kokartirma*y ‚Grünzeug anbauen‘ 
kök ‚blau‘ 

kökrä®g ~ kökräy ‚männl. Brust‘ 
köpäk ,Hund" 

kóprisk ~ kópri*g ~ köpri®g ‚Brücke‘ 
kóylàk ~ köyläg Hemd 

kuéük ‚Hund‘ 

kura*k ‚Ruder‘ 

luk ‚Kamelhengst‘ 

näk ‚Birne‘ 

na®wsara‘g ‚Dachrinne‘ 

pisag ‚Katze‘. 

pufäg ‚Harnblase‘ 

säräig ,Ahre‘ 

särräk — säräg ‚Straße‘ 

sidi!k ‚Urin‘ 

taujBlik ~ taujßlig ‚Arznei‘ 

teräg ‚Baum; Zypresse‘ 

teëig ‚Loch‘ 

tezäg ‚Dung (v. Rind)‘ 

tüynüg ‚Öffnung, Fenster‘ 

üéäig ,Eingeweide' 

xasak Wanze 

xoräk ‚Speise‘ 

xotük ‚Eselfüllen‘ 

yanag ~ yàggày ‚Kinn‘ 

yük ~ yüg ‚Last‘ 


1.2.26. 


1.2.27. 


1.2.28. 


1.2.29. 


1.2.29. 


1.2.30. 


1.2.31. 


1.2.32. 


1.2.33. 


1.2.34. 
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-k > 0: 

čöntå ‚Tasche‘ (URS 531a čöntäk), vgl. TM 1053 éanta 

-l- (vor konsonantisch anlautendem Suffix) und -1 werden 

häufig reduziert oder schwinden vollkommen, so z. B.: 

alipke!gàtn ‚brachte‘ 

a9vàn ‚nahm‘ 

bu qalàmjnàn nästä qi! ‚schreibe mit diesem Bleistift!‘ 

bu yaqqa ke! ~ bu yaqqa taman ke ‚komm auf diese Seite!‘ 

gilyan ‚machte‘ 

qoylaymän ki kelsäm ‚ich will kommen‘ 

qoylàysàin ki kisa? ‚du willst kommen‘ usw. 

-n-: 

dóguz ‚Schwein‘, mingimëi! ‚tausendster‘, qaranyi ,dun- 

kel, qara qonu®z ‚Mistkäfer‘, taylay ‚Gaumen‘, tenri’ 

‚Gott‘, yanag ~ yängäy ‚Kinn‘, yàggà ‚Schwägerin‘, 

yanyasy ‚Walnuß‘, yanj ‚neu‘, yenil ‚leicht‘ 

4: 

bjtrmin ,eintausend', Cä®n ‚Staub‘, dën ‚Hügel‘, en iëka4 

‚dünn‘, keldin ‚du kamst‘, min ‚tausend‘, uen mir ,zehn- 

tausend‘ , ven ‚Ärmel‘, yin ‚Wolle‘, tan ~ tan ‚Morgen- 

dämmerung‘ 

-p- > -B- > -u-: ' 

caugan ‚lief‘ (URS 526b éap-) 

seßkä’n ‚streute‘ (URS 362b sep-) 

teBaga (Dat.), teßä ‚hinauf, oben‘ (URS 424a tepa) 

aber: tepkäfn ‚trat‘ (URS 425a tep-) 

-p- > -f-: 

qaflan ‚Leopard‘ (URS 662b qaplan) 

ta*fiilg&in ,sichtbar' (URS 443a tapil- ‚sich vorfinden‘) 

tafgan ‚fand‘ (URS 443b tap-) ` 

-p > -B (Sandhi): 

Fo jissiy ‚sehr warm, heiß‘ (URS 231b kop sehr 

-q- > -y-: 

toysan ‚neunzig‘ (URS 468b toqsan) 

toysanjim6i! ‚neunzigster‘ (URS 153a toqsaninéi) 

E res 

afftafb čīqar ~ aftau Gar ‚Osten‘ (URS 524b čiq- ‚hin- 
ausgehen‘) 

-q- > -x-: 

axtar- ,suchen' (URS 45a axtar-) 
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six- ‚drücken‘ (URS 373b siq-) 

toxij‘- ‚weben‘ (URS 468a toqi-) 

-q > -Y: 

arqa*« ‚Einschuß‘, ärrjty ‚Bach‘, ayay ‚Fuß‘, baëmaldaty 

‚Daumen‘, botalay ‚Kameljunges‘, boyindyrgy ‚Joch‘, 

ility ‚lauwarm‘, j‘ssiy ‚warm‘, -ma*y (Infinitiv), qaqana*y 

‚Käse‘, garagla®y ‚Tiger‘, qa9ta' ‚Penis‘, qatiy ‚saure 

Milch‘, qulay ‚Ohr‘, qumala*y ,Dung (v. Hammel)‘, souyy 

~ SQUuy ‚kalt‘, tama*y ‚Kehle‘, taSay ‚Hoden‘, tayuy 

‚Huhn‘, tirna*y ,Fingernagel', turpa*y ‚Erde‘, tyua®y ‚Huf‘, 

utayay ‚Dreifuß‘, uoyla®y ,Zicklein‘, uora*y ‚Sichel‘, 

uyya*y ‚wach‘, uza9y ‚fern, weit‘, yanya®y ‚Walnuß‘, 

ya°ryy ‚hell‘, ya®stiy ‚Kissen‘, yoyy ‚nahe‘ 

SC eq 

atëiq ~ a®8iy ,Knôchel' 

uotafq ~ uqéay ~ oóay „Herd“ 

-q (bewahrt): 

ajiriq ‚Wiese‘, poq ‚Kot, Exkrement', org ‚vierzig‘, ta$aq 

‚Hoden‘, xa$m qaymafq ‚Sahne, Rahm‘, yoq ‚gibt es nicht‘ 

(außerdem vor dem Lok.-Suff.): qislafqqa ‚im Dorf‘ 

(im Sandhi > -y): yoy a“lyan ‚verlorengegangen‘ 

-r- (meist vor konsonantisch anlautendem Suffix) und -r 

werden häufig reduziert oder schwinden vollkommen; so 

z.B.: buradan kit ‚geh fort von hier!‘, uötkj! ‚scharf‘, 

hiskelälär ‚sie riechen‘ ta$aq ~ tasay ‚Hoden, 

keludjlà me ‚sind sie gekommen t“ 

Sildirgá*n ~ Sjljigä®n ‚rutschte aus‘ 

terladjtm ‚ich schwitzte‘ 

ueltiyan ‚setzte sich‘ 

s- (vor č) > č- ~ t-: 

čičgán ~ tičkāín ,scheiBen‘ 

éój'óva$n ‚Maus‘ (URS 373a siéqan; özb. Dialekt von 
Andxoy: tisqan) 

sS- > B-: 

S'pürgà ‚Besen‘ (URS 386b supurgi) 

-8- > -É-: 

na*wsara4e2 ,Dachrinne' (< naw ‚Rinne‘ URS 287a + 
sarag ‚Straße‘) 

8- anstatt j-: 

Sildjr- ~ Siljj- ‚ausrutschen‘ (URS 154a Jildir-) 
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1.2.43.  -t- (vor i) > -é-: 
qacitr ‚Maultier‘ (URS 499b xačir) 
1.2.44. -t- > 0: 
as]mi4š ‚sechzig‘ (URS 303b altmië) 
1.2.45. -w- > -u-: 
auci ‚Jäger‘ (URS 295a awüi) 
da*yys ‚Stimme‘ (URS 439b tawuë, 130a usprl. da- 
wus) 
tauysga®n ‚Hase‘ (URS 0; atü. tawiáqan, tawisyan) . 
1.2.46. y- > j-: 
jigdä? ‚Mehlbeere‘ (mtü. yigdä; URS 153b jiyda) 
1.2.47. y-> 0: 
enjtkä? ‚dünn‘ (uig. yiyckä, URS 178b inicka) 
iy- ‚versammeln‘ (URS 193b yiy-) 
il ‚Jahr‘ (URS 191b yıl) 
ilan ‚Schlange‘ (URS 176b ilan) 
iräg ‚Herz‘ (URS 567a yurak) 
irt- ‚zerreißen‘ (URS 192b yirt-) 
1.2.48. Z- > j-: 
jala ‚Hagel‘ (< pers. Zale; URS 150b jala, 157b Zala) 
1.2.49. Assimilation: 
1.2.49.1. -yq- > -qq-: 
tuqqan ‚geboren‘, qisla*qqa ‚im Dorf‘ 
1.2.49.2. -Id- > -Il-: 
dewal.lj* köt+j° ‚Fundament‘ 
kel:lim men ‚ich kam‘ (702, 703) 
-rl- > -I-: 
qimilla- ‚schütteln‘ 
1.2.49.3. -md- > -mm-: 
qalam.mj ué-+j ‚Federspitze‘ 
1.2.49.4. -tl- > -Il-: 
uolla- ,weiden, grasen‘ (< otla-) 
1.2.49.5. -zl- > -Il-: 
sjlä@r (~ sjzlátr) ‚ihr‘ 
1.2.50. Gemination: 


àrrj^v ‚Bach‘ särräk — säräg ‚Straße‘ 
däppä*dä®n ‚plötzlich‘ toqqiz ‚neun‘ 

hokkuz ‚Ochse‘ uottiz ‚dreißig‘ 

ikki! ‚zwei‘ | yettj ‚sieben‘ 


S&fkki!z ‚acht‘ 
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1.2.51. 


1.2.52. 


2.1. 


2.2. 
2.2.1. 


2.2.2. 


2.2.3. 


2.2.4. 
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Metathese: 

irgàli^ ‚vorher‘, kiprig ‚Wimper‘, turpgy ‚Erde‘, yamyur 
‚Regen‘ 

Mittelsilbenschwund: 

dartäfsj ‚sein Fenster‘ (pers. darite) 

figlà^- ‚jammern‘ (URS 153a jigilla-, 153b jikilla- ‚lebhaft 
sprechen‘ ? — sonst: yiyla- ‚weinen‘ ~ jigläf-) 

qaragla*y ‚Tiger‘ (< qara qulaq) 


2. Morphologie 
Plural: +1Ar 
bačča+ lar, gudäg-+lär ‚Kinder‘, sjllä@r ‚ihr‘, sj2-+-la@r.ni 
qol+làr+in ‚eure Hände‘, ular ‚sie‘ 
Kasus: 
Genitiv: 
di (nach stimmhaften Konsonanten) 
ti (nach stimmlosen Konsonanten) 
ni (nach Pluralsuffix) 
Ji und .mi (Assimilationserscheinungen) 


àlá*g.dj (341) qalam.mj (457) 

amasc.ti (227) qol.di (65) 

axsam.dj* (351) qol 4-im.di* (700) 

ayay.di (75, 76) si? J- làtr.nj (565) 

birin.di (86) tasm.dis (~.4i5~.dj*) (307, 
dewal.lj* (458) 306) 

iš.ti (405) tüš.ti (350) 

kun.dj (265) y+lar.ni? (566) 

Oziim.dj? (567) uot.tis (341) 

qalam.dj (457) bi4z.dj* (564) 


Dativ: .GA (nach Poss. 1. Sg. auch .e) 

ietäk.kä ‚hinunter‘, mj!gygà ~ mj'grà ‚für mich‘, qa?.qa 
‚wohin‘, qolim.e ~ qolim.nj* ~ qolim.gà* ~ qolym.na* 
in meine Hand‘, quy.gà ‚hinunter‘, Éur.gà^ ‚hierher‘, 
teDà.gà ‚hinauf‘, uer.gà* ‚dorthin‘ 

Akkusativ: ni ~ .di 

adam.ni ‚den Mann‘ (423), qgl--im.dj‘ ‚meine Hand‘ (700); 
mini (694) ~ muni (700) ‚das, den‘ 

Ablativ: .DAn 

derax.tan (698), däppät.däfn (463), qi&lay.dan (592), 
qol--im.den (700) 


2.2.5. 


2.2.6. 


2.2.1. 


2.9. 


2.3.1. 


2.3.2. 


2.3.3. 


2.3.4. 


2.3.5. 
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Lokativ: GA 

qisla®q.qa ‚im Dorf‘ ` uoy.ga* im Haus‘ 
Áquativ: +dev 

qgl+im.dev ‚wie meine Hand‘ (700) 

Instrumental : i 

+inän (nach m) | 

+mnan ~ +män (usprl. Samargand; Gabain 132) 
.^n (nicht mehr lebendig; Gabain 229) 
qalàm--jnàn ‚mit der Feder‘ 

qgl-+-im-+-jné‘n ‚mit meiner Hand‘ (700) 
ràfiq--lar-- jm -jnàfn ‚mit meinen Freunden‘ 
iertá---mnàn ‚morgens, am Morgen" 

ierta-_man ‚morgens, am Morgen‘ 

iertä‘.n ‚Morgen; morgen’ | 

keëqur.un ‚Abend; am Abend‘ (Gabain 229) 

Zu --mnàn ~ +män vgl. auch PhTF I-467 (Die aralo- 


. kaspische Gruppe): menen/minen/penen; man/ban/pan// 


män/bän/pän 
Possessiv: 
1. Se: | 
basš--i!m ‚mein Kopf‘ menj 6z-+ üm.dj! qolim 
bel-- im ‚meine Taille‘ ‚meine eigene Hand‘ 
jrag+jm ‚mein Herz‘ giz-+im ‚meine Tochter‘ 
jan+ jm ‚meine Seele‘ gol+im ~ +im ~ +um 
näwarä+m ‚mein Enkel‘ ‚meine Hand‘ 

| uoyl+ um ‚mein Sohn‘ 
2. Sg.: 
qol-4-ity ‚deine Hand’ 
3. Sg.: 
arqa--si* (307) k6z-+j (265) tis+i (227) 
dàróá*--sj (299) kün-i (276) uö-+i (457) 
ič+i (306) na'n-Hi® (350-1) ^ ustJ-i* (575) 
iertä-Lsi (279) pànjà--si (700) ust-+i? (306-7) 
iertà^-Fsi (279) — poq-ri (86) ust--i* (75) 
jay +i‘ (405) qap+i (65) yar'y--i (341) 
kôt-+is (458) ` oli (563) 
I. PL: 
bi?zdij* qol+-imiz ‚unsere Hand" 
2. PL: 


sizlàtrni qol+làr+in ‚eure Hände‘ 
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2.3.6. 


2.4. 


2.5. 


2.5.1. 


2.5.1.1. 


2.5.1.2. 


2.5.1.3. 


2.5.1.4. 


2.5.1.5. 
2.5.1.6. 


2.5.2. 
2.5.2.1. 
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3. Pl.: 
ulàrni? gol-Hlär-+i3 ‚ihre Hände‘ 
Komparativ: 


--ra*v (vgl. PhTF I-501, Abschnitt 3214) 

bu uoy u derax.tan bylan-+ra®y ‚Dieses Haus ist höher als 
jener Baum‘ 

kop+rey ~ kop--ra*y ‚mehr‘ (köp viel" 

Verbum: 

Zu den einzelnen Tempora s. Nr. 701-710. Im folgenden wer- 

den nur die unter Nr. 1-700 genannten Formen aufgeführt. 

Aorist/Präsens: 

Eine Handlung in der Gegenwart wird durch das Konverb 

auf :A (nach Vokal :y) und die Personalbezeichnung -mAn 

usw. ausgedrückt. 

1. Pe: 

351:à-má^n ,ichnehme‘(700) ^ uoqj*:y-màn ‚ich lese‘ 

yam qil:a-man ‚ich trauere' yetä@l:ä4-män ‚ich huste‘ 

siy:a-män ‚ich uriniere‘ 


2. 5g.: 

qañqa wär:j-sän (< ? wär:ir-sän) ‚wohin gehst du ?‘ 

3. Sg.: 

:A-di (< A tur:ur) oder nur A 

di^rditrày :44 ‚er zittert‘ mail soy :a-dj4 ‚er 

janj#m a9yrj*:y-dj* ich habe  schlachtet Vieh‘ 
Schmerzen‘ sok :à-dj* ‚er verflucht‘ 


zara q'l:a-di ‚er schluchzt‘ yiyla:y-di? ‚er weint‘ 
silkj!lä@:y-di ‚er schüttelt‘ yürü :y-di ‚ergehtspazieren‘ 
1. Pl.: 

aqsa yr:a-miz ‚wir niesen', buyday ur:a-miz ‚wir mähen 
Weizen‘, sok :amj?z ‚wir verfluchen‘, ayät uoqu:y-mjtz ‚wir 
beten‘ 

2. Pl.: — 

3. Pl.: 

hiskelälär (sic!) ‚sie riechen‘ 

yris gil:a-lar ‚sie schimpfen‘ 

uollat:a-lar ‚sie weiden, sie hüten‘ 

batéalar ugyna:y-dj ‚die Kinder spielen‘ 

Präteritum: s.a. Nr. 703 

1. Sg.: 

a‘l:di-m ‚ich nahm‘ 


2.5.2.2, 


2.5.3. 
2.5.3.1. 


2.5.3.2. 


2.5.4. 
2.5.4.1. 
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cayna :dj*-m ‚ich kaute‘ 

iesit:tj-m ‚ich hörte‘ 

iesne:di-m ‚ich gähnte‘ 

iS:t]-m ‚ich trank‘ 

iska‘:di-m ‚ich roch‘ 

jiglä®:di-m ‚ich jammerte‘ 

kör:dü-m ‚ich sah‘ 

kór-mà:dj-m ‚ich sah nicht‘ 

terlà:dj*-m ‚ich schwitzte‘ 

ye:di-m ‚ich aß‘ 

yut:ty-m ‚ich schluckte‘ 

3. Sg.: 

tan at:ti ~ tar ât:ti ‚es dämmerte, es tagte‘ 
baylat:tj* band 

bozj*l:dj* ‚wurde zerstört‘ 

gul Garp :tj* ‚er bekam die Pocken* 

sazlà^n:dj ‚wurde gebaut‘ 

sa®zlat:tj ‚ließ bauen‘ 

tuzal:dj ‚wurde aufgebaut‘ 

Perfekt: s.a. Nr. 705 

3. Sg.: :(i)pti 

a*yri:ptj* ‚hat geschmerzt' 

isit :jptj® ‚hat sich erhitzt‘ 

kela®l:iptj® ‚ist gekommen‘ 

sa] :iptj* ‚hat geworfen‘ 

silS:jptj! ‚ist geschwollen‘ 

taspil :ipti ‚ist gefunden worden, ist sichtbar‘ 
tiqatur:uptj* ‚hat gestanden‘ 

toy :uptu ‚ist geboren‘ 

uoltj‘r :j*pti4 ‚hat sich gesetzt‘ 

udldj‘r :j4ptj ‚hat getötet‘ 

uöl:j*pti ‚ist gestorben‘ 

yürü:ptü ‚ist spazierengegangen‘ 

3. PL: 

iss :j4ptiya (< isitiptilär) ‚sie haben sich erhitzt‘ 
Imperativ: 

2. Sg.: 

a'l ‚nimm!‘, ber ~ wer ‚gib‘, ke ~ ke! ‚komm!‘, ketal ~ 
kit ‚geh!‘, nasta qi! ‚schreibe!‘ 
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3.1.1. 


9.1.2. 


3.2. 
3.2.1. 


3.3.1.2. 
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à. Zur Einordnung des Moyolt 
Vokalismus: 
Vor den anlautenden Vokalen e, o, ö findet sich fast immer 
eine Vokalprothese; z.B.: ieSig ‚Esel, uot ‚Feuer‘, uolla- 
(< otla-) ‚weiden, grasen', udlik ‚Leiche‘. 
Das Auftreten von Diphthongen im Anlaut stellten bereits 
Polivanov für die Dialekte von Qirq und Nur Ata sowie 
einige andere özbekischen Dialekte und Jarring für den öz- 
bekischen Dialekt von Qilich und in einem Fall auch für den 
osttürkischen Dialekt von Kaschgar fest (Jarring 1937, 13). 
Das Possessiv-Suffix der 1. Person Singular nach voraus- 
gehendem runden Vokal ist + Um, z.B.: uoyl-- um ‚mein 
Sohn‘, gol--yum ~ qol+im ~ qol4-im ‚meine Hand‘. So 
auch bei der 1. Person Singular der possessivischen Kon- 
jugation: For dom ‚ich sah‘, yut:tum ‚ich schluckte‘. 
Runder Vokal auch beim Suffix +°méi (Ordinalia): 
uc+iméi! ‚dritter‘, tört+ümči ‚vierter‘; aber: toqgiz-+ 
(méi) ‚neunter‘, uon+im£i! ‚zehnter‘. 
Konsonantismus: 
Eine im Moyoli häufig zu beobachtende Erscheinung ist der 
Schwund oder die Reduktion von | und r in vorkonsonan- 
tischer Stellung und im Auslaut; vgl. hierzu die Abschnitte 
1.2.27. und 1.2.38. Das Neuuigurische verhält sich ähnlich 
(vgl. PhTF I, 542-3). 
Assimilationen (vgl. 1.2.49.) sind — ähnlich wie in den neu- 
uigurischen Dialekten (s. PhTF I, 543ff.) — häufig zu þe- 
obachten. 
Morphologie: 
Kasus: 
Genitiv/Akkusativ (s.a. 2.2.1. und 2.2.3.): 
Im Moyoli ist für den Genitiv das Akkusativ-Suffix .di ein- 
getreten, das besonders im Osten des özbekischen Sprach- 
gebietes anzutreffen ist (vgl. PhTF I, 500; Jarring 1937, 21). 
Instrumental (s.a. 2.2.7.): 
Der Instrumental wird mit der Postposition +m(i)nän ~ 
-Finàn ~ +män gebildet; so auch in der özbekischen Um- 
gangssprache (Gabain 132). Die Kurzform +män ist aller- 
dings nur für die aralo-kaspische Gruppe der Turksprachen 
belegt (s. PhTF I, 467). 
Die Bildung der Ordinalia erfolgt mit Hilfe des Suffixes 
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-L?méi, das so nur für das Tschaghataische belegt ist (s. 
PhTF I, 149): 
ué-Liméi! ‚dritter‘ 
tört+ümöi ,vierter' 
9.4. Tabellen: 
Die folgenden Wórtertabellen bringen einen Vergleich des 
' Movyoli mit dem Tschaghataischen, der özbekischen Sehrift- 
sprache, dem ózbekischen Dialekt von Qilich, dem Osttürki- 
schen bei Jarring und der neuuigurischen Schriftsprache. 


(Gay. üčümčisi) 
(tay. törtümčisi) 


Moyoli Tschaghataisch Özbekisch 
(PC, S, V, 2) (URS) 
a®yuz~asyitz~ayiz ayiz V 210b ayiz 313b 


boyum boyun, boyum V 248b boyin, boyim 99a 
boyin boyun V 250b boyin 94b 
bulut bulut Z226b bulut 89b 
burun ~ birin borun V 247a ` burun 91b 
burut burut V 247a burut 91b 
da9uu8 taus V 257a dawus 130a 
don yz tonuz V 267a toyiz 465a 
qa*vun qawun PC413 qawun 619a 
qarin qarin Z679c qarin 624a 
(qara) qonu®z goyuz 52418 qoriz 637a 
taqum taqim 418a 
tauuy tawuy 106a tawuq 439b 
tauusqafîn tawusgan Z 250a 
uéqun uéqun V 218b uéqun 4848 
uotin otun V217b otin 589b 
uyqi* uyqula- V 229a uyqu 4748 
uyqu, uyxu S43b 
xa®tyn xatin 505a 
amyur S 2993 amyir 144a 
aad a nsi V 350a i 
yaruy ~ ya*ruv yaruq V 3468, yaruy 146a 
yitlduz yolduz V 3558 yulduz 565b 
yulduz S 3082 
youy yawuq, yowug, youq yawuq 141a 
V351a 
hokküz öküz S378 hokiz 665a 
jöbürtgä? tökürtkä S157b éigirtka 519b 
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Qilich 
(Jarring 1937) 
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Osttürkisch 
(Jarring 1964) 


Neuuigurisch 
(NadZip) 


er eee 


ayiz 46a 


boyun 47b 


garin 52a 


togom 53b 


xatun 49a 


ayiz ~ alyiz 14 
boyam 57 

boyun ~ boyan 58 
bulut 61 

burun ~ buun 61 
burut 61 

tonguz ~ tonyuz 311 
goyon ~ qoyun 250 
galrin 245 

gonyaz 251 

toxi ~ toxa! ~ toxa 


310 


tawšqan ~ ta$qan ~ 


eyiz 1476 

boyum 211a 
boyun 217a 

bulut 222¢ 

burun 219b 

burut 219a 

tawus 2866 
tonyuz 320b 
tonuz (dial.) 321a 
qoyun 606a 
gawun (dial.) 593a 
qarin 584a 

qerin 620a 

qonuz 606b 
qonaz, gonyaz (dial.) 


toxu 312e 


tawuq (dial.) 286c 
toSqan 316a 


tosqan ~ taëqan 297 


uéqun 321 
otan ~ otun 216 
uyqu ~ uyiqu m 


uyuqu ~ uyugi 322 


xatun 126 


yamyur 147. 
yaruq ~ yaruy 150 
yulduz ~ yulduz 160 


óküz 218 
&ik’ätkü 72 


ucgun 118e 
otun 91b 
uyga, uyqu 140a 


xotun 424b 

xatun (dial.) 417a 
yamyur 780b 

yoruq 788a 

yulduz, yultuz 794b 
zultuz 485a 

höküz 764a 
Cekätkä 404c 
Cikätkä 412a 
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Moyoli Tschaghataisch Özbekisch 
(PC, S, V, Z) (URS) 

kömür | komir 230a 
kóprj'k ~ -g ~ -g köprük V328a koprik 233a 
tülkj! tülkü V266a, S125b tulki 451a 
uólik ölük V 227a, S40a olik 582b 
xotük xotik 511b 
bul-, bul-, bol- bol- V249b bol- 96a 
buruä# borbay 97a 
tildir- toldir- 463b 
toy- — tuq- toy- S121b tuy- 461a 
tla‘, tolà tola ‚voll, sehr stark‘ tola 463b 

V 265b tolik 464a 

tolu(q) ‚voll‘ V 266a 

buryay toryay V 261a toryay 467a 
burpa*y topray S112b tupraq 452b 
buy ~ toy toy V267b toy 462a 
túy- tóy- V 268a tuy- 451a 
küydir- küydür- V333a kuydir- 221b 
teBa tôpe V 259b tepa 424a 
tük- tok- 463a 
uötkj! ötkür V216b otkir 591a 
uötmä/fz otmäz 591a 
afiriq ajriq 25a 
basmaldasy baSmaldaq, 


ba$mardaq 85b 
Ejicyasn siéqan 300b sicgan 373a 
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Qilich Osttürkisch Neuuigurisch 
(Jarring 1937) (Jarring 1964) (Nadzip) 
kümür ~ kömär ~ kömür 656c 
kömä 179 
kävruk ~ kóvrük ~ köprük 645a 


ölüg 51b 


bol- 47b 


tuy- 53b 


toy 53b 


quy- 52a 


täpä ~ tópà 53b 


kóprük-küprük168 körük 649c 


tülki ~ tulka 318 


tilka 338c 


ólük ~ ólüg ~ öläg ~ ólük 110b 


ólàk 218 
xotuk ~ xotàk 133 


bol- — vol- 58 
toldur- 310 

tuy- ~ tuq- 315 
tola ,viel' 

tolaq ‚Fülle‘ 310 
toryay 312 

topraq — tofraq 312 


toy 310 


köydür- ~ köydu- ~ 
koydur- ~ kuydur- 
176 

töpä 314 

tök- — tög- 314 


basmadaq 49 
basmadoq 50 


xotäk 424b 
xotuk (dial.) 424c 
bol- 213b 
toldur- 321 c 
tuy- 336b 

tola ‚viel‘ 321a 
toluq voll 322¢ 
toryay 3l3c 
tupraq 327a 
topraq 310b 
toy 325c 

tüy- 340c 

tüg- 3370 
köydür- 658c 


töpå 310a 

tök- 319b 

ötkür 88c 

ötmäs 89c 

ajriq 20a 

bašmaldaq, 
bašmaltaq 193a 

sičqan (veraltet) 533c 

čašqan 382c 
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Moyoli 


jräg 
lissiy 
jigda4 
kiyau 
uoltj4r- 


garanyi 
qovir- 
qoyla- 
tana‘ 
tegirma®n 
tuug®y 
tuya4 


ya°yliy 
qimilla- 


Qilich 
(Jarring 1937) 


oltur- 5la 


tegürman 53b 


yayliy 49b 
qimillà- 52a 


Tschaghataisch 
(PC, S, V, Z) 


yüräk S304b 
issiy Zöle 
Jigde V 285a 
küyew S263a 
oltur- S38b 


garanyu V 310a 
qawur- Z687a 
qawla- S 224a 


tegirmàn S135b 
tuynaq 8129b 
tüye Z328b, 
tóye V 268a 
yayliq V 348a 


qimirlan- S249b 


Osttürkisch 
(Jarring 1964) 


yüräk 162 

issiy ~ issiq 136 
Jigdä 96 

kiaw 172, küy 179 


gar’anyu ~ gar’anyu 


~ qaranyu 240 
goyla- 250 
tin ~ tàn* 302 
tógürmàn 313 


tuvaq 317 


Ozbekisch 
(URS) 


yurak 567a 

issiq 183b 

jiyda 153b 

kuyaw 221a 

otir- 590a 

oltir- (selten) 583a 
qarari 624b 
qawur- 619a 
goyli- 605a 

tan 403b, tana 404a 
tegirman 420b 
tuyaq 449b 

tuya 460b 


yayli, yayliq (veraltet) 
148b 
qimirla- 614a 


Neuuigurisch 
(Nadzip) 


yüräk 793b 
Züràk 481c 
issiq 166c 
jigdä 375b 
küyo 665c 
oltur- 109a 
garanyu 580b 


qoyli- 605a 

tàn 305c 

tögürmän (dial.) 
tógmàn 320a 

tuyaq 340b 


tivà ~ tügà ~ toga ~ tógà 319c 


tóvà 309 


yayliy ~ yayliq 146 


yayliq 775b 
qimirli- 631a 
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4. Transkription, Abkürzungen und Zeichen 


Zur Transkription des Persischen: 
Zugrundegelegt wurde das System der DMG, davon jedoch 
abweichend: j anstatt š 

hwä anstatt hvä 


Zur Transkription des Türkischen: 

Vokale (s.a. Abschnitt 1.1.): 

Ein Punkt unter dem Buchstaben bezeichnet einen ge- 
schlossenen Vokal, das Zeichen , einen offenen. 

Ein Punkt neben dem Buchstaben bezeichnet einen halb- 
langen Vokal, ein Strich darüber einen Langvokal. 

o ist ein zentraler Vokal, der nur in Verbindung mit u als 
Diphthong im Anlaut auftritt: ue 


. Konsonanten: 


b (B), ó (ó), d, f, 8 (&), Y» h, j, k, l, m, n, 1}, P, q, 1, s, B, t, 
w (u), x, y, Z. 

f = zwischen b und w 

é = wie im Serbokroatischen 

ge = palatalisiertes g 

u = zwischen w und u 

I und 1 wurden nicht unterschieden. 


Abkürzungen: 

atü. = alttürkisch otü. = osttürkisch 
tay. = tschaghataisch özb. = özbekisch 
kalm. = kalmückisch pers. = persisch 
mo. = mongolisch sugg. = suggestiv 
mtü. — mitteltürkisch uig. — uigurisch 
Zeichen: 


. = Flexionssuffix beim Nomen 

+ = Wortbildungssuffix beim Nomen 

: = Flexionssuffix beim Verbum 

- = Wortbildungssuffix beim Verbum 2 
0 = vom Informanten nicht gewußt 

-—- = nicht gefragt 
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5. Die Gewührspersonen 


Abdullamat, 30 Jahre alt, Landwirt 


Mohammad Rasül, ca. 20 Jahre alt, Student 


(A.) 
(M. R.) 


Mohammad ‘Azam, ca. 30 Jahre alt, Landwirt (M. A.) 
Zunächst wurde von uns Abdullamat befragt (Wörterliste Nr. 


1-462), in dessen Haus wir zu Gast waren. 


Dann setzten wir die Befragung mit Mohammad Rasül fort (Nr. 


463-712). 


Mohammad ‘Azam war während der ganzen Befragung anwesend 
und antwortete gelegentlich auch. In solchen Fällen haben wir zu 
dem von ihm mitgeteilten Wort in runden Klammern seine Initia- 
len gestellt. Wenn mehr als eine Gewáhrsperson antwortete, wurde 
das in der Wórterliste auf die gleiche Weise vermerkt. 


6. Würterliste 


lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch 

1 pedar Vater 

2 mädar Mutter 

3 berädar Bruder 

4 hwähar Schwester 

5 pesar Sohn 

6 dohtar Tochter 

7 nawäse Enkel 

8 natije Urenkel 

9 baëte Kind 
10 pedar-bozorg GroBvater 
11 mädar-bozorg GroBmutter 
12 ‘amu, kaka Vaterbruder 
13 ‘amme Vaterschwester 
14 da‘l, mama Mutterbruder 
15 hale Mutterschwester 
16 mard Mann 
17 zan Frau 


Moyoli 


a*ta (TM 414) 

a°Ca (TM 431) 

aqa ‚älterer B.': 
(TM 22) 

uqa ‚jünger. B.“ 

ini ,B. (allg.)' 
(TM 674) 

uoylum ,,mein S.' 

qizim ‚meine T.‘ 

näwaräm ‚mein E.‘ 

tewärä (RUS 625b 
ewara, awara) 

gudäglär (Pl.) 

baba (TM. 678) 

mama 

0 

amma 

taya (TM 1176) 

xa‘la 

mard ` 

xa9tun (TM 1159) 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch 


18 Souhar 

19 *arüs 

20 ‘aTUSI 

21 dämäd 

22 bàjenàq, bàje 
23 zan-e berädar 
24 . anbàq 


25 hwähar-Souhar 


26 pedar-zan 


27 mädar-zan 
28 sar 

29 éasm 

30 moze 

31 abru 

32 pisani 

33  gūš 

34 bini 

35 lab 

36  dahän 

97 käm 

38 zaban 

39 dandan 

40 zanah, Cäne 
41 ris 
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Deutsch 
Gatte 
Braut 
Hochzeit 


Schwiegersohn 


Schwippschwager 


Schwägerin 

Konkubine, 
Geliebte 

Schwester des 
Mannes, 
Schwägerin 


Vater der Frau 
Mutter der Frau 


Kopf 
Auge 


Wimper 


Augenbraue 
Stirn 
Ohr 


Nase 
Lippe 
Mund 
Gaumen 


Moyoli 


ier (TM 638) 

kelin (TM 1700) 

tuy — toy (TM 
1352) 

kiyau 

ba*jà (TM 862) 

yanga (TM 1907) 

kundas (Doerfer 
179, TM 1646) 

arusga, qaybiqa; 
yeznä (‚Gatte 
der älteren. 
Schwester‘, 
Doerfer 124, 
TM 1862) 

qaynata (Doerfer 
414) 

qaynna (Doerfer 
413) 

kala (s.a. Nr. 379) 

kóz (TM 1015, 
N 164 — 2109) 

kiprig (Doerfer 
175) 

qa$8 (TM 1391) 

pesa°ni 

qulay (TM N132— 
2077) 

burun (vgl. Nr. 86) 

lab, lau 

a ^yiz, a°yi°Z 

tarlay; tamayi, 
tama®y 

til 

tis 

yanag, yangay 
(atü. änäk) 

sagal 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch 
——^A——A^A^—^A v; Z= > es 


42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 


50 
5l 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
6l 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 


70 
71 


72 


pestàn 
Sekam 

naf 

rüde 

jegar 

golwe, gorde 
Seporz 
kamar 


kir 


kos 
kun 
dast 
bäzu 
äran] 
moé 
kaf-e dast 
angost 
šast 
nàhon 
pa 


ran 
Zan. 


saq-e pa 


Deutsch 


Schnurrbart 
Haar 
Kopfhaar 
Stirnlocke 
Seitenlocke 
Hals 

Kehle 
Brust: 
weibl. Brust 


männl. Brust 
weibl. Brust 
Bauch 
Nabel 
Eingeweide 
Leber 

Niere 

Milz 

Taille 

Penis 
Cunnus 
Gesäß 
Hand 

Arm 
Ellbogen 
Handgelenk 
Handteller 
Finger 
Daumen 
Fingernagel 
Fuß 


Oberschenkel 
Knie 


Wade 


Moyoli 


burut (TM 740) 
sac 
zulf 
Kaka! (TM 320) 


boyin 
tamaty 


iimóa^k ~ iiméáy 
~ liméatg ; 
pista*n 

kökräy ~ kokratg 

s. Nr. 49 

qarin 

kindig 

ucä’g 

basyir 

boyra4g 

0 

bel, belim (TM 834) 

qa^taY 

àm, am (TM 32) 

köt (TM 1657) 

qol (TM 1571) 

bilà^g (Doerfer 65) 

óekenág 

boyum (TM 799) 

qoldi qapi 

panja 

basmaldasy 

tirng®y (TM 1182) 

ayay (TM N27— 
1972) 

san (Doerfer 65) 

tizät (Jarring 1937, 
53b tizà) 

buruà* (< mo. 
borbi; s. 1.2.5.) 
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Ifd. Nr. Persisch 
73 quzak 
14 pasne 


75  rüy-e pa 
76 kaf-e pà 


77 püst 

78 gust 

79 pih, éarbi 
80 Tag 

81 hun 

82 ‘araq 

83 $88 

84 goh 

85 qey 


86 äb-e bini 


87 sorfe 

88 ‘atse 

89 fäze 

90 jän 

91 tan 

92 surat 

93 tohm, haye 

94 asb 

95 har 

96 korre 

97 korre oláq-e 
yeksäle 

98 qater 

99 sag 


100 éüce-sag 
101 gorbe 
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Deutsch 
Knóchel 


Ferse 
Fußrücken 
Fußsohle 


Haut 
Fleisch 
Fett, Speck 
Ader 

Blut 
Schweiß 


Urin 


Kot 
Ekel, Abscheu, 
Übergeben 


Nasenschleim 


Husten 
Niesen 
Gähnen 
Seele 
Körper 
Gesicht 
Ei, Hoden 
Pferd 
Esel 
Fohlen 
ljähriges Fohlen 
(v. Esel) 
(v. Pferd) 
Maultier 
Hund 


Welpe 
Katze 


Moyoli 


a®siq ~ a®sty (TM 
485) 

tawaen 

ayaydi ustj! 

ayaydi as'din (? 
astidin) 

teri (Doerfer 32) 

gust | 

semilz 

ta mir 

qan (TM 1357) 

ter; terlädjtm ‚ich 
schwitzte‘ 

siyamän; (sugg.) 
sidilk 

poq 

0 


birindi peqi (vgl. 
Nr. 34) 

yeta‘la4man; yetel 

aqsa, aqsa yramiz 

iesnedjm 

jen, ryh 

tànà* 

surat 

tasay 

ast (TM 413) 

iesag (TM 68, 486) 

Lafe (TM 863, 865) 


xotük (TM 1438) 

qolin, (M. R.) qolin 

qacitr (TM 1395) 

kuéük; kopak 
(TM 1664; 1655) 

vi 

pisäg 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
102 müs Maus ójféya$n (TM 1310) 
103 Sotor Kamel tüyà^ (TM 1015, 
1675) 
104 Sotor-e nar Kamelhengst lük (TM 1733) 
105 Sotor-e mäde Kamelstute masta tüyät 
106 éute-Sotor Kameljunges botalay (TM 778) 
107 Sotor-ejawän-enar jg. Kamelhengst lukcä 
108 Sotor-e jawan-e jg. Kamelstute uonajı’n tüyà* 
mäde 
109 Sotor-e sawärl Reitkamel ba®rkes tüyà^, 
(Last-) . tüyät-i baîrkeë 
110 gaw Kuh siir 
111 güsale Kalb: 
ljähriges bozäg 
2jähriges mayda torpa 
3jähriges (männl.) juwana 
3jähriges (weibl) uonaji’n 
Rind (allgem.) inäg 
Ochse hokkuüz (TM 397) 
112 boz Ziege ieckj 
113 bozgäle Zicklein uoyla®y (TM 521, 
N 26 = 1651) 
114 ähü Gazelle iecki kuhi 
115 hargus Hase tauysqa'n (TM 
144, 966) 
116 hük Schwein donyz (TM 945) 
117 goräz, hük-e Eber, Keiler, yakka* 
wahsi Wildschwein 
118 gorg Wolf jandafr (< pers.) 
119 hers Bär dolta (« mo.) 
120 rubah Fuchs tülki! 
121 Sir Lówe yitlvars 
122 babr Tiger babr, garagla®y 
123 palang Leopard gaflan (TM 
N 128 = 2073) 
124 pasm Wolle yun (TM 1931) 
125 éarm (pohte) Leder éarim 
(ham) Haut teri 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch 


126 
127 
128 


129 
130 
131 
132 


133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 


142 
` 143 
144 
145 
146 


147 


148 
149 


dom 
som 
pehen, sargin 


Sasdän 


kühän-e šotor 


pälän 
afsär 


mehtar-e asb 
cupan 

ähor 

tawile 

morg 

horüs 

juje 

kabütar 
kabk, kauk 


Zag 
gonjesk 
sar 
darkub 
sane-sar, 
hodhod, 
utütak 


bal 


par 
tohm-e morg 
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Deutsch 


Schwanz 
Huf 


Moyoli 


dumba 
tyua®y (IM 991) 


Dung (v. Hammel) qumala*y (TM 


(v. Rind) 
Kot, Exkrement 


Harnblase 
Kamelhócker 
Packsattel 
Halfter 
Zügel 
Stallknecht 
Hirte 

Stall 


Gehege, Pferch 


Huhn 
Hahn 
Kücken 
Taube 
Rebhuhn 


Krähe 
Spatz 

Star 
Specht 
Wiedehopf 


1584) 

tezäg (TM 902) 

poq (TM 800) 

Dat" 

pufag 

oqan 

taqum 

tàlàgi! 

yugan 

yeger 

¿upan 

axur 

ayitl 

tauuy (TM 861) 

XQTAZ 

čuje 

kaftar 

keylig ~ keyliy ~ 
keylig (TM 
1639) 

zayca 

ciméi*y 

d 

H 

(Diese Ausdrücke 
wurden nicht 
verstanden. Da- 
für wurde das 
Wort für ,Ler- 
che‘ genannt.) 
turyay (TM 887) 

qanatj* ‚sein Flü- 
gel‘ 

par 

toxum 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 

150 jogd, büm Eule bum (im Hinter- 
grund ist zu 
hören: bum de- 
meymiz ‚bum 
sagen wir nicht‘) 

151 magas Fliege passa 

152 passe Micke kör passa 

153 keyk _ Floh burga4 

154 kane Zecke kànà (TM 1653) 

155 säs Laus bit 

156 Sepes Laus bit 

157 sen, hasak Wanze xasak 

158 malah Heuschrecke Jóbürtgà^ 

159 kerm (,kirim' ge- Wurm qu't 

sprochen) 

160 mär Schlange jlan (TM 1943) 

161 qurbage Frosch qurbaqa (TM 
1449) 

162 qàn-güzak Mistkäfer qara qonuÿz (TM 
1538) 

163 deraht Baum daraxt (169 teräg) 

164 cub Holz yayafë (TM 492, 

Ä N 16 — 1961) 

165 sähe Ast, Zweig Sa®xéa 

166 barg Blatt barg 

167 gol Blume; Rose gul 

168 gol-e sorh rote Blume qizil gul 

169 bid Weide (Baum) ta'l 

deraht ‚Baum teräg 

170 närwan Ulme 0 

171 cenar Platane éjnafr 

172 sarw ‚Zypresse teräg (vgl. 169) 

173 kaj Kiefer, Tanne nasju 

174 bädäm (deraht) Mandelbaum Sirin ba$dam 

175 miwe Obst meywa 

176 - täk Weinrebe angur 

177 . bag-e miwe Obstgarten aya*ta, ba®yéa4 

178 bag Garten bay 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch 


179 sib 
180 nàk 
181 alü 


182 zardälu 
183 älubälüu 
184 saftälu 


185 holü 

186 angür 
187 carmayz 
188 fandoq 
189 peste 
190 bädäm 
191 senjed 
192 zàlzalak 
193 haste 
194 büte 


195 harbüze 


196 tarbüz 
197 bädrang 
198 peyäz 
199 kadü 
200 baquli 
201 mas 

202 dal 

203 nask 
204 nohod 
205 berenj 
206 gandom 
207 jou 

208 hüse 
209 resge 
210 hasel 
211 caman, kabal 


212 Carägäh 
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Deutsch 
Apfel 


Birne 
Pflaume 
Aprikose 
Kirsche 
Pfirsich 
Pfirsichbaum 
Weintraube 
Walnuß 
Haselnuß 
Pistazie 
Mandel, Erdnuß 
Mehlbeere 


wilde Pflaumenart 


(Frucht-)Kern 
Strauch, Busch 
Zuckermelone 


Wassermelone 

Gurke 

Zwiebel 

Kürbis 

türkische Bohne, 
Saubohne 

Wicke 

rote Linse(n) 

grüne Linse(n) 


Erbse (aschgraue) 


Reis 
Weizen 
Gerste 
Ähre 
Klee 
Ernte 


Wiese 
Weide (Tier-) 


Moyoli 


alma (TM N182 — 
2127) 
nàk 
a^lu 
zarda‘ly 
a‘luba‘ly 
8a‘fta‘ly 
0 
angur 
yanyay 
0 
pista 
badam 
jigda4 
0 
mayz, danàg 
butà (TM 779) 
qa*vun (TM 
N 124 — 2069) 
ta$rbuz (TM 1382) 
ba*dreng 
Diva 
kadu 
ba®qulit 


mas 

dal 

nask 

naxut 

birinj 

buyday 

arpa (TM 445) 

säräfg 

uorinèqa (URS 195a 
yonicqa) 

hasj@l 

äjiriq (TM 424) 

masleä?r 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch 


Deutsch 


Moyoli 





213 


214 


215 
216 
217 


218 
219 
220 


221 
222 


223 


224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 


232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 


garm-sir 


sard-sir 


cesme 

čāh 

qanāt, kārīz 
juy 

kord 

lalmi 


houz 
harman 


derou 


derou kardan 


das 
separ 
ähan 


Winterweide, Län- tabbaft 


der warmen 
Klimas 
Sommerweide, 


Gegend mit kal- 


tem Klima 
Quelle 
Brunnen 


souuy Samal 


wav 


casma 
qudyy (TM 272) 


unterirdischer Be- kafrjz 


wässerungskanal 


Bach 

Beet 

Ackerbau ohne 
künstliche Be- 
wässerung 

Teich 

Kornhaufen (un- 
gedroschen) 


, Einbringen der 


Ernte 
ernten 
Sichel 
Pflugschar 
Pflugeisen 


éarh-e barman-küb Dreschgöpel 


his; Sod-yär 
yug 
óarm-e yug, 


tasme-ye yug 


mäle 
Sähi 
čūb 
āsyāb 
dastäs 
dehqän 
mozdür 
zamin 


Pflug; Acker 

Joch 

Jochleder, 
Jochriemen 

Egge 

Heugabel 

Holz ; Stock 

Mühle 

Handmühle 

Bauer, Landwirt 


. Tagelöhner 


arrjty (TM 469) 
pàl 
dayma 


köl (TM 1682) 
xjrman 


buyday uramiz 


uyrma°y (M. R.) 

ugrg^v 

amas (TM 552) 

Dë. ama®éti tis} 

capar 

Sidga®r 

boyinduruy 

tiérkis (aslàn: ter- 
kis) (TM 893) 

ma‘la 

Saxa, 

yayasc 

tegirma*n 

qol, dasta®s 

de^qa^n 

yetim 


Erde, Boden, Land yer (TM N181 — 


2126) 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch 


Deutsch 


Moyoli 





240 
241 
242 
243 
244 


245 
246 
247 
248 
249 


250 
251 
252 
253 
254 
255 


256 
257 
258 


259 
260 


häk 

gard 

sang-e bozorg 

golwe-sang 

sang-e kücek, 
sangéel 

rig 

küh 

tappe 

darre 

dast 


hämün 

räh 

jadde 

fib 
daryà-hàne 
barf 


baran 
Zale 
Solab 


abr 


bàd 


Staub, Erde, Boden turpa*y 


Staub 

groDer Stein 
Feld-, Bruchstein 
kleiner Stein 


Kies; Sand 
Berg 
Hügel 
Tal 
Fläche, Ebene, 
Wüste 
Steppe 
Weg 
Straße 
Wasser 
Fluß(bett) 
Schnee 


Regen 
Hagel 
Schneematsch 


Wolke 
Wind 


Cä4n (TM 1127) 

kàtta tas 

qulànà tas 

mayda ta*$ (TM 
855: tas) 

qum (TM 1525) 

tay (TM 859) 

döy 

saty (TM 1224) 

àdi'r (Doerfer 10) 
(TM N 3 — 1948) 

dast 

yol (TM 1930) 

särräk ~ säräg 

suw (TM 1278) 

silgä 

qa'r (TM N116 = 
2061) 

yamyur 

jala 

(Das pers. Wort 
wurde nicht ver- 
standen. Darauf- 
hin wurde ge- 
fragt: in barf ke 
bar zamin yäwäs 
yàwàs ab miSa- 
wad, mesl-e nes- 
fes ib — Schnee, 
der langsam zu 
Wasser wird, et- 
wa zur Hälfte): 
tarmateri tawa 
(Bedeutung un- 
klar) 

bulut (TM 771) 

sama‘l 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
261 atas . Feuer uot, àlág 
262 ähan Eisen temir (TM 1012) 
263 mes Kupfer mis 
264 äsmän Himmel a°sma‘n 
265 horsid Sonne kün, kundi kózi 
266 mäh Mond a°y 
267 mahtäb Mondschein asy 
268 setäre Stern yildyz (TM 1255) 
269 rüz . Tag kündüz kün (TM 
1688) 
270 Sab Nacht kecà^ 
271  säl Jahr bitri4l, il (TM 
1940, 1944) 
272 alàn, halà nun, jetzt halahazjfr 
273 hazer bereit, fertig derrau (Jarring, 
Qilich 48) 
274 amrüz heute bugün, bu kün, bu- 
gün, bugun, 
Sybygun 
275 dirüz gestern tunagi^n 
276 pari-rüz vorgestern irgalj? kuni 
277 disab gestern abend irgàlj* keta* 
278 fardà morgen iertä, 1erta* 
279 pas-fardä übermorgen oni® iertäs], (M. R.) 
onj 1ertàs] 
280 emsal dieses Jahr buyitl 
281 pàr-sal letztes Jahr irgäljllä, bultir, biltir 
282 safide-ye Morgenróte, iertaman tan atti, 
sobh -grauen tan atti, 
tan ätkängä, 
tan atti 
283 sobh Morgen, Morgen- iertä®, ierta‘n, 
rot (M.R.)iertamnäan 
284 zohr Mittag Éa 9st 
285 ‘asr, gorüb Sonnenuntergang, keSquryn 
Abend 
286 sarq Osten aftay Gear, (M. R.) 


asfta®b Cigar 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
287 garb Westen afta®B bastis, 
(M. R.) aftaëb 
bastis 
288 Semäl Norden Samal 
289 Janüb Süden janub 
290 hane Haus ugy 
291 heyät Hof hauli 
292 hesàr Einzäunung, Be-  qala 
festigung, Burg 
293 ‘emärat Gebäude tam 
294 fazä Raum faza®, hawa (M. R.) 
295 Jay Platz, Ort, Stelle viir (TM N181— 
2126) 
296 otàq Zimmer uoy, (M. R.) újira4 
297 dar Tür, Tor a*yuz 
298 diwär Wand, Mauer dewal 
299 panjare Fenster tüynüg, dárcá*si 
(mit Poss.) 
300 SiSe Fensterglas 81884 
301 rouzane, darióe Öffnung, Luft- tüynüg 
fenster 
302  süräh Loch tešig (TM 1002) 
303 sakü Schaufel zum bill 
Worfeln von 
Korn 
304 täqée, duläbée Wandnische (als ta*yóà, bel 
Regal dienend), 
Schränkchen 
305 tir Pfosten, Balken dästäfg 
306 saqf Zimmerdecke burya (« pers. 
büryà ,Schilf, 
Ried, Bast- 
matte‘). Da die 
Anwesenden 
widersprechen, 


sagb er dann: 
ta*mdi* jéi, 
ta®m4i> ustjt 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch 


307° po&t-e bam 

308 pellakän 

309 herre 

310 narde, me‘jar 

311 parcin 

312 nardeban, 
zine-ye Cübi 

313 näwdän 

314 hous 

315 lüle 

316 ney 

317 hammàm 

318 čāh 

319 satl 

320 küze 

321 küze-ye kücek 

322 sabad 

323 sini 

324  ġalbīl (= galbir) 

325 zélak, kam 

326 dig 

327 dizi 

328 se-paye 

329 0Jàq 

330 küre 

331 tanür 

332 hizom 

333 zogal 

334 jarage 


Deutsch 


Dach 


Treppe 


| Gesims 


Geländer, Zaun 
Hecke, Zaun 
Leiter, 
Holztreppe 
Dachrinne 


Teich, Bassin 
Rohr, Róhre 
Schilf, Rohr 
Bad(ehaus) 
Brunnen 

Eimer 

Lehmkrug 
kleiner Lehmkrug 


‘Korb 


Tablett 

Sieb 
Siebrand 
Kessel 
irdener Topf 


Dreifuß 
Herd 


Ofen 

Backgrube, -ofen 
Brennholz 

Kohle 

Funke 
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Moyoli 


ta®mdi® ystj*, (ver- 
bessert sich :) 
ta$mdi* arqasi* 

zināt 

(wahrscheinlich 
wurde arra 
Sage verstan- 
den) àrrà 

0 

éa4là^gdàr 


zina* 


na*wsara‘g (vgl. 
252) 

kol (TM 1682) 

nal 

qamj‘s (TM 1530) 

hamma$m 

quduy (TM 272) 

satl 

k6za4 

mayda kózà^, 
kózà^éà 

sayat 

patnys 

éj*yil 

jelatg 

qa9za$n (TM 1390) 

di'g (zum Reis- 
kochen), malafkà 

üépa5yà, ücayay 

u0dg°q, (M. R.) 
ọčay (TM 421) 

0 

uocay (TM 421) 

ugtin (TM 585) 

kómür 

uëqun 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyolt 
335 düd Rauch dud 
336 dude Ruß is 
337 häkestar Asche kul 
338 anbor (ambor) Zange (Feuer-) gaycj (TM 318) 
339 ceraq Lampe Graf 
340 Sam Kerze Sam 
341 so le Flamme yaruy, ugttj? 
yarıyi, àlà'edi 
yar"yl 
342 dosak Matratze, Bett korpatéa (TM 
| 1673) 
343 lehäf Bettdecke kôrpä (TM 1673) 
344 bäles Kissen yarstiy 
345 namad Filz kigiz (TM 1696) 
346 gelim Wandteppich gilàm (TM 1718) 
347 järü Besen S'pürgà (TM 
N 102 = 2047) 
348 gaza Speise, Gericht  xorä‘k (pers.) 
349 sobhäne Frühstück tatj4l 
350 nahär, nän-e cast Mittagessen tüstj nani 
(M. R.) 
361 sam Abendessen axsamdj* na$nj* 
(M. R.) 
352 nan Brot na8n, ekmek 
353 hamir Teig xamir 
354 namak Salz tuz 
355 as Suppe, Speise aes 
356 Sürb& Suppe (m. Fleisch) Syrba (TM 1134) 
(o. Fleisch) éjréir 
357 kesmes Rosine(n), Ko- majz 
rinthe(n) 
358 Sire Saft, Sirup šj ra4 
359 šaršb Wein Saräb 
360 Sir Milch sut 
861 qaymaq Sahne, Rahm xam sut, xaóm 
qayma*q 
362 maske (frische) Butter maska 
363 rougan Öl, Butter, Fett ya°y 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
364 panir Kase panir, qaqana*y 
(TM 1397: qaq 
‚trocken‘) 
365 mäst saure Milch, gatiy (TM 1373) 
Joghurt 
366 düg Buttermilch Galau 
367 qorüt getrocknete Sauer- qurut (TM 1472) 
milch, Käse 
368 garä-gorüt schwarzer, ge- gara qurut (TM 
trockneter 1472) 
/ Quark 
369 maze Geschmack, Zu- tam 
Speise 
370 dard Schmerz Jani*m a*yritydi^, 
a°yri’ma°y, 
a*yri'gàn 
371 gerye Weinen yivlaydi^ 
372 näle Klagen, Stóhnen  nag$là 
373 Zari Weinen, Schluch- zafra qladi 
zen 
374 “aza, Trauer, Weinen yam qilaman, 
um einen Ver- (M. R.) yamgin 
storbenen 
375 afat Unglück bala, asfat 
376 zahm Wunde yàrà (TM 1778) 
377 waram Entzündung, Ge- &i!Sipti!, S18 
schwulst 
378 tab Fieber issi^ptiuà (< isi- 
tiptilar), js!tj*p- 
ti*, (M. R.) 
isi‘tka‘n 
379 sar-dard Kopfschmerzen ` ba *sj4m a*yriptj*, 
(M. R.) ba% a°yriy 
380 del-dard Magenschmerzen, jragim atyriptit, 
innerer Schmerz (M. R.) iräg 
a^yriyliy, jräg 
a^yrivli'gà^n 
381 ` čičak Pocken, Blattern gul éatrpt;j4 
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Ifd. Nr. Persisch 


382 
389 


384 


385 
386 
387 
388 
389 


390 


391 
392 
393 
394 
395 


396 
397 
398 


399 
400 
401 


402 
403 
404 


dawä 
raht 


qaba 


pirähan 
Salwär 
jüräb 
koläh 
kafs 


giwe 


yaqe 
Jib 
astin 
däman 
ästar 


panbe (pambe) 
pärte 
karbäs 


suzan 
nah 
rismàn 
tanäb 
tar 


pud 


tàr o püd 


Deutsch 


Arznei, Medizin 
Kleidung, Wäsche 


Gaba (lange 


Männerkleidung) 


Hemd 

Hose, Pumphose 

Strumpf 

Mütze, Hut 

Schuhe, Schuh- 
werk 

Schuhwerk mit 
Stoffsohle, San- 
dale 

Kragen 

Tasche 

Ârmel 

Saum, Rockzipfel 

Futter eines Ge- 
wandes 

Baumwolle 

Stoff; Stück 

Leinwand, grober 
Baumwollstoff 

(Näh-)Nadel 

Faden, Schnur 

Schnur, Leine, 
Strick 

Seil, Tau 

Faden; Saite 

Einschuß (Textil- 
wesen): 

Kette und Ein- 
schuß, Kett- 
und Schußfaden 


Moyoli 


taujßlik, taujßlig 

köyläk ,Hemd"' 
(TM 1652) 
kiyim ‚Kleidung‘ 
(TM 326, 1726) 

éapan (TM 1062) 


koylag (TM 1652) 
jsta®*n 

jurg?b 

kalapes (pers.) 
kaus 


0 


yaqa (TM 1802) 
jiuä?g, conta 
yen (TM 1904) 
ietak, ietäg 
astar 


paxta 
kala (vgl. Nr. 589) 
alaca (TM 520) 


ignà 

iplity 

Up 

éulwitr (TM 181) 
ip, iplity; tar 


uris, uuris, yoris 
‚Kette‘, arqa$y 
,Einsehuf (TM 
457) 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch 


405 


406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 
413 


414 
415 
416 


417 
418 
419 


420 
421 
422 


423 


424. 
425 
426 
427 


428 
429 
430 


kärgäh 
najjàr 
tise 
arre 
barmäh 
mih 
tahte 
tabar 
mäle 


ruze 
düst 
dosman 


fohs (fabis) 


da‘wa 
mehmàn 
Sekärli 


Deutsch 


Arbeitsplatz 


Tischler 
Beil 
Säge 
Bohrer 
Nagel 
Brett 
Axt 


(Maurer-)Kelle, 
Spatel, Spachtel; 


Egge 


- Spaten, Schaufel 


Lehm 


Mischung aus 
Lehm und Stroh 
(Baumaterial) 


Stroh 


(Roh-)Ziegel 


Gips 


Kalk 
Gott 
Gebet 


Verwünschung, 


Fluch 


Fasten (rel.) 


Freund 
Feind 


Geschimpf 


Moyoli 


isti jayi*, alaéan 
jayi* 

usta? 

tese 

arra 

buryi 

mix 

taxta 

ba‘lta (TM 78) 


mala 


bi!l 


la°y 
kagil 


saman (TM 1337) 

xjst 

gad, 
é6na (< pers. 
éüna ,Klumpen^) 

a°hak 

tenri! (TM 944) 

dua (M. R.), ayät 
uoquymi‘z (A.) 

la$nàt (M. R.), bir 
adamni sokamj‘z, 
sokädit (A.) 

ruza* 

rafiq, aS8na 

dusman 

Saya‘l, yris qilalar, 
(M. R.) uriémafy 


Klage, Rechtsstreit dawa 


Gast 


Jäger 


mihma‘n 
(sugg.) auéj (M.R.) 
(TM 582) 
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431 Sekär 

432 läSe 

433 gabr 

434 här 

435 zanjir 

436 part, bil 

437 äwäz 

438 habar 

439 farmän 

440 bäzi 

441 éador 

442 saye 

443 ham-säye 

444. rang 

445 bu 

446  pül 

447 gadà 

448 peymäne 

449 zar‘ (Aussprache: 
Zàrà) 

450 most 

451 bär 

452 dokkän 

453 nanwa 

454 gassäb 
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Deutsch 


Jagd 

Leiche 

Grab 

Dorn, Stachel 
Kette 

Ruder 
Stimme 


Nachricht 
Befehl 
Spiel 


Schleier; Zelt 


Schatten 


Nachbar 
Farbe 
Geruch, Duft 
1. Geld(stück) 
2. Brücke 


Bettler 


Schale, Becher 
Landwirtschaft 


Faust 

Ladung, Fracht, 
Last 

Laden 

Bäcker 

Fleischer 


Moyoli 


au (TM 1) 

udlik, mayt 

lähat 

tika$n (TM 915) 

zanjir 

kürätk 

da*uus (M. R.) 
(TM 862) 

xaBar 

d 

baëéalar ugynaydi, 
(M. R.) ugynayan 

lata ‚Schleier‘, 
xayma ‚Zelt‘ 

sa6yà; ta*pa ‚Schat- 
tenspender aus 
Gestrüpp' 
(TM 872) 

hamsa*ya 

ràng ~ Tal 


his, hiskelälar 


paysa 

kóprik ~ -g ~ -é 
(TM 1623) 

gedaygar, sa^yi'l, 
geday 

taßasy 


kist; sipkan, sip- 
may; ki kökär- 
tirmay, kökär- 
tirma*y 

must 

bafr, (sugg.) yük ~ 
yüg (TM 1926) 

dukka®n 

na°nba°y 

gassaß, mal 


soyadj® 
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wohlbeleibt, dick 


lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
455 hatt Linie, Strich xàt (M. R.) 
456 noqte Punkt noqta (M. R.) 
457 nük Spitze, Ende qalàmdi uči, qalàm 
hier: Feder- véi, qalàmmj ucj 
spitze (TM 576: uč) 
458 bih Wurzel, dewallj* kótj^ 
Fundament (TM. 1657) 
459 hadd Grenze issa4 
460 nesf, nim ^ Hälfte; halb yarjim (TM 1786) 
461 joft Paar ikki ta 
462 ‘ajab Verwunderung, hayran ~ ayran 
Erstaunen 
463 nāgahān plötzlich däppä“däin 
464 hüb gut yaxsj* (TM 1869) 
465 bad . Schlecht ganda’, yatmafn 
466 rast gerade; richtig,  toyri (TM 971) 
i wahr 
467 kaj schief, krumm kàj 
468 rousan hell, licht, klar yaeryy 
469 tarik dunkel, finster qaragyi (TM 1448) 
470 päk rein, sauber ta®za4 
471 Gerk schmutzig; kir 
Schmutz 
472 najes unrein (rel.) yaman (TM 
N 180 = 2125) 
| 473 magbül angenehm; schön xosrey 
474 hos-gel schön, fein yaxsjkj!l 
475 zest häßlich, unschón yasmasn, bizi!^ 
(< pers. bizib 
‚häßlich‘) 
476 nar männlich(es Tier) ierkäk 
477 mäde weiblich(es Tier)  ruyaój*, urvyacit 
478 pir alt qarri* 
adam-e pir alter Mann éafl (TM 1049) 
479 jawan jung; Jüngling bozbàlà, baééa 
märd 
480 caq gesund, kräftig,  simiz 
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481 


482 
483 
484 
485 


486 
487 


488 
489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
494 


495 
496 
497 
498 


499 
500 
501 
502 
503 
504. 
505 


506 
507 


508 


làgar 


kücek 
bozorg 
sabok 


sangin 


tar 
hosk 


tiz 
kond 
deräz 
kutäh 
bärık 
pahn 


näzok 


tang 
dür 
nazdik 


zud 
gom 
peydä 
hwäb 
bidar 
sir 
gorosne 


tesne 


nasta 
hos 


mast 
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Deutsch 


hager, mager, 
dünn; krànklich 


klein 


groß 
leicht 
schwer 


feucht 
trocken 


scharf 
stumpf ` 
lang 
kurz 


dünn; eng 
breit; weit 
dünn, fein, zart 


schmal, eng 
fern, weit 


nah 
schnell 


verlorengegangen 


sichtbar, greifbar 


Schlaf 
wach 
satt 
hungrig 
durstig 


hungrig, nüchtern 
angenehm 


betrunken. 


Moyo 
aĉ yriy 


måyda 

katta 

yenil 

uazbin, ayjr, 
yazmin 

hul, hul 

quruy (TM 1463, 
1473) 

uóotki! 

uötmäfz 

yzu'n 

kaltà (pers.) 

en jtkäf, jckät 

yaya 

ẹņičkā* (uig. 
yinckä) 

tar (TM 118) 

uza^v 

qari*b, youy 

ti'z; ca®yqa°n ~ 
ca^qqa^n 
(TM. 1088) 

yoya“lyan, (A.) yoq 
alj‘pti* 

ta*fi'lgátn, (A.) 
ta*pilipti 

uyqi*, yatma*y 

uyya*v ~ uoyya®y 

toygà^n 

896 qalyàn 

suusiz, (M. A.) 
syusayan 

0 

Suë: yax8j* kun ,an- 
genehmer Tag‘ 

mast; nasa‘ 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
509 häm  ungekocht, roh,  xafm 
unreif 
510 pohte gekocht, reif pisirgan, piskän 
511 tàze frisch, neu yani 
512 kohne alt koyna 
513 beyat hart, trocken 0 
514 sir salzig Sur, (sugg.) tuzli* 
515 Sirin süß širin, mätzä‘da°r 
516 Carb fett yasyliy 
517 talh bitter adiy 
518 tond gewürzt, scharf  aëiy; tiz, ti'z 
‚schnell‘ 
519 tors ‚sauer Sur 
520 sard kalt yax; sou uy (fast -x) 
521 garm warm kọß j'ssiy, i'ssiy 
(TM 1654 kóp 
‚sehr‘) 
522 honak kühl, kalt yax; sovuy 
523 welarm, Sir-garm lauwarm ility 
524 saht hart gattiy 
525 mohkam fest, hart, dauerhaft gattiy 
526 Sal lahm làng; qaëal 
527 kal kahlkópfig kàl 
528 narm weich, zart bos 
529 sost schwach, matt bos 
530 haste, mände müde éaréjyàn, Carceyan 
531 bimär, mariz krank kassal 
532 bikare, tanbal faul, trage tambal 
533 tanhä einzeln; allein, tasqa, (TM 860) 
einsam 
534 hämele(där) schwanger boya®z (TM 798) 
535 bi-häsel unfruchtbar bedau 
536 haräb zerstört bozisldi* 
537 abad besiedelt, tuza‘ldj, sa$zlàttj, 
bewohnt sazlà*ndj, tuza*l- 
| di; abad 
538 gerän teuer qimát 
539 arzän billig àrzan 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
540 moft kostenlos, gratis muft 
541 bistar mehr kopra®y, kopra®y 
(TM 1654 köp 
‚sehr‘) 
542 por voll, gefüllt tölä®, (M. A.) tola 
548 saräzir schräg, bergab nesib (« pers. 
| nesib ‚Abhang‘) 
544 sar-bala hoch, bergauf kotal (TM 323 
| kötäl ‚Bergpaß‘) 
545 pis-rou vorn, voran pesanana, pesa- 
nana, pesa®na; 
aldiga4 
546 post hinten, hinter arqa 
547 sefid weiß a®q (TM 504) 
548 seyäh schwarz qara (TM 1440) 
549 zard gelb sariy (TM 1207) 
550 sabz grün ya&j4l 
551 abi hellblau kok (TM 1677) 
552 kabüd (himmel)blau kók 
553 sorh rot qizi*l (TM 1677) 
554 banafs violett, lila nilj (pers.) 
555 man ich miin, men 
556 to du sj!n, sen 
557 ü er, sie, es u, bu 
558 má wir bitz 
559 soma, ihr sjtllä®r, sjzlátr, sj4z 
560 isan, änhä sie (PL) ular 
561 dastam meine Hand ment qolim, qolim 
562 dastat deine Hand qolitn 
563 dastas seine Hand qoli? 
564 dast-e mà unsere Hand bi*zdi* qolimiz 
565 dast-e Soma eure Hand sizlä?rnj qollarin 
566 dast-e änhä ihre Hand (DI? ylarni® qolläris 
567 dast-e hodam meine eigene Hand ment ózümdi! golim 
568 hame mardom alle Leute hàmà márdom 
569 har taraf jede Seite hàr yaqqa, hàr 
taman 
570 injä hier, hierher surga* 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
571 änjä dort, dorthin uorga4 
572 bala oben, hinauf teBaga, teBa 
573 pain unten, hinunter quygä, ietakka 
574 zir unter(halb) tar, tàrgi 
575 rüy Oberfläche ustj* 
516 birün draußen, außen, iesjg (TM 646) 
außerhalb 
577 darün innen,nach innen, ickäirgä 
inmitten 
578 mä-beyn, meyän zwischen; Mitte  uorta 
579 kenär, bagal neben; Rand cekka 
580 in dieser; er bu 
581 àn jener; er u 
582 kodäm welcher ? qaysi* 
583 ki wer ? kim 
584 él was ? nimä, njmà účin 
585 cera, warum ?, wofür?  njmà üójn 
586 baräye man für mich mj'nna, mj!nna 
587 kojä wo? qani 
588 koja mirawid wohin gehen Sie? qasqa wàrisan 
589 Gand daf'e wie oft? nica’ dafa, nicà* 
qalla (vgl. Nr. 397) 
590 agar wenn agar 
591 digar anderer böleg näfär, (M. A.) 
böleg nàpàr 
592 az Mogul Qeslaq àmadam 
ich kam aus Moyol Qislaq 
Moyol Qislaydan keldim 
593 äb nist esgibtkein Wasser suu vor 
bi-ab ohne Wasser bisyu 
tesne durstig syusjiz 
594 man bä düstän-e man ämadam 
ich kam mit meinen Freunden 
min ràfiglàrimjnà?*n kellim men 
595 man na-didam ich sah nicht körmädim 
596 bali ja haya 
597 kardan machen, tun qiryan 
598 goftan sagen, sprechen aytka‘n 
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Ifd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
599 sedä kardan rufen haygiryan 
600 didan sehen kördum 
601 Senidan hören lesjttim 
602 bwidan riechen iskà^dim ; is, Geruch* 
603 hordan essen yedim 
604 äSämidan trinken iStim, iékäin, iógàn 
605 jawidan kauen éàynadjim, óày- 
nayan 
606 bal'idan schlucken yutqan, yuttum 
607 makidan saugen, lutschen surga‘n, sürgàn 
608 handidan lachen külgàn 
609 geristan weinen iylagäfn 
610 nälidan (be)weinen, jam- jiglä’dim 
mern, 
schluchzen | 
611 hwandan lesen | uoqitymàn 
612 dänestan wissen, kennen bilgàn 
613 ämühtan (er)lernen uörgätyan 
614 hwästan wollen, wünschen tjlá^gàn 
615 büdan sein, existieren bar, bo!ma*yli»y, 
. bo!yan 
616 mordan sterben uóli*pti, uölgan 
617 koëtan tôten uóldi?ri^pti, 
uöldjirgan 
618 zistan leben zi'ndä?g], zjindät 
619 za idan gebären; geboren toyuptu, tuqqan 
werden 
620 hwäbidan schlafen yastgan 
621 bar-hästan aufstehen tyrgäryän 
622 istädan stehen tiqaturuptit 
623 raftan gehen ketàl! (gehe!) 
624 àmadan kommen kela*lipti* 
625 nesastan sich setzen ueltitri*ptj4, 
ueltiyàn 
626 nesändan setzen qoyyàn, Surya 
qoydin 
627 Sändan Feuer anzünden uot qizditryàn 
628 dawidan laufen, rennen caugan 
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629 
630 
631 


632 
633 
634 
635 
636 
637 
638 
639 
640 
641 


642 
643 
644 
645 
646 
647 
648 


649 
650 
651 
652 
653 


654 


655 


656 


657 


gorihtan 
tahtan 
gastan 


gozastan 
bar-dastan 
gereftan 
dadan 
bordan 
äwordan 
rihtan 
päsidan 
zadan 

lagad zadan 


jangidan 
Sekastan 
gazidan 
häridan 
horändan 
fesordan 
ridan, goh 
kardan 


bastan 

baz kardan 
daridan 
lagzidan 
larzidan 


takändan, . 
takanidan 


andähtan 
rahà kardan 


oftädan 


Deutsch 


Moyoli 


fliehen, weglaufen qa9éqàn 
reiten, jagen, eilen sürgä?n 


spazierengehen 


vorbeigehen 
weg-, aufnehmen 


nehmen, ergreifen 


geben 
(weg)tragen 
bringen 
ein-, vergießen 
(aus)streuen 
schlagen 
ausschlagen, 
treten 
kämpfen 
(zer)brechen 
beißen, stechen 
kratzen 
zu essen geben 
pressen, drücken 
seine Notdurft 
verrichten, 
scheißen 
binden 
öffnen 
zerreiBen 
(aus)rutschen 
zittern 


schütteln 


werfen 


befreien, freilassen 


fallen, stürzen 


yürüptü, yürüydi, 
yürügà'n, aylay- 
yan 

udtka‘n 

kotarga4n 

a9lvàn 

bj'rgäin 

alipkjtka‘n 

alipke!gàtin 

tukkan 

seßkän 

urgä‘n 

tepkä?n 


yrj4ska4n 
sj‘ndj*rga4n 
tislätgätn 
qasi*yan 
yedirgà^n 
qisqàn 

tiékà^n, éicyan 


baylattj*, bayla®yan 

a®éqan 

irtka‘n 

&ildirgà^n, siljigä’n 

dj‘rdj‘raya*, 
ditrditrágà^n 

qimillayàn; silkj!- 
lätgäfn, 
silkiläsydi 

sa‘lipti* 

gowäryä®n (TM 
1554) 

yigi‘lya‘n 
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658 kandan 
659 >: sähtan 
660 tarasidan 


661 boridan 
662 baftan 
663 leh kardan, 
les kardan; 

| feSordan 
664 beryàn kardan 
665 pohtan 
666 Sostan 


667 kästan 
668 Sohm zadan 


669 cidan 
670 éaridan 
671 Carändan 


672 ràndan 

673 äwibtan 

674 por kardan 
675 jam‘ kardan 
676 haridan 

677 forühtan 
678 bahsidan 


679 dozdidan 

680 kasidan 

681 pusändan 

682 Saltändan 
683 jostan 

684 peydà kardan 
685 ranjidan 


686 gandidan, 
gande Sodan 


Deutsch 


(aus)graben 
(auf)bauen 
schneiden 


(ab)schneiden 

weben 

zerdrücken ; 
(aus)drücken 


braten, rósten 
kochen, backen 
waschen 


(aus)säen, pflanzen 


pflügen 


sammeln 
weiden, grasen 
weiden, hüten 


(fort)jagen 
(auf)hängen 
füllen 
(ver)sammeln 
kaufen 
verkaufen 
schenken 


stehlen 
ziehen 
anziehen 
rollen, wälzen 
suchen 
(auf)finden 
übelnehmen 


(ver)welken, 
faulen 


Moyoli 


qazi^ràn, uzyan 
sa*zlàyàáin 
täraslayä?n, 
taraslama*y 
keska‘n 
toxj*ya4n 
sixqan ~ siqqan 
(TM 232) 


qoyiryàn 
p'sirgan 
ceyqalyan, 
ceyqama*y 
sepma°y 


qos eylägä’n (? qos 


eydä?gä?n) 
tiirma*y 
uollama*y 
uollatalar, 
uollatma*y 
haydayan 
afsqàn 
tildiryan 
iyqan 
sastilmasy 
sg “tra y 
baxsis berma9y, 
bavyitslàigàin 
uoyriläigäin 
tartqan 
kiydirgän 
iqqitqan 
axtàrma*v 
tafqan 
xafa bulma®y, 
a9zirdà 


gàndà bulyan 
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687 koftan schlagen, klopfen túymasy 

688 suhtan (ver)brennen kuydirma*y 

689 Somordan zählen > hesaBlayan 

690 dastan haben, besitzen bar, bulma?y 

691 in dieser bu 

692 éasm-e in das Auge von bu kóz ,dieses 
diesem Auge‘ 

693 be-in taraf beyä 


694 


695 


696 


697 


698 


699 


700 


Komm auf diese Seite! 

bu yaqqa ke!, bu yaqqa taman ke 
in-rä begir 

Nimm das! 

mini al 

az injà borou 

Geh hier lang! 

buradan kit 

dar in häne 

in diesem Haus 

bu uoyga* 

bà in qalam benewis 

Schreibe mit dieser Feder! 

bu qalàmjnàn nasta qi! 

in hàne az àn deraht bolandtar ast. 
Dieses Haus ist hóher als jener Baum. 
bu uoy u deraxtan bulànrg9?v. 

in hàne bolandtarm hänehä-ye deh ast. 
Dieses Haus ist das hóchste im Dorf. 
bulàndtàrin-e uoy bu qisla*qqa Su uoy. 


dastam meine Hand qolim ~ qolum 
angošt-e dastam der Finger meiner qolimdj* panjas} 
Hand 
be-dastam bedeh gib (es) in meine bu qolumnä”, 
Hand qolimna* ber, 
qolimni* ber, 


muni qolime wer 
dastam-r& begir ` nimm meine Hand qglimdj* a*l 
az dastam begir nimm aus menj qolimden a'l 
meiner Hand 
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bä dastam ich nehme mit 
migiram meiner Hand 
dar dastam ich nahm in 
gereftam meine Hand 
mesl-e dastam wie meine Hand 
701 har rüz miyäy-am ich komme jeden 
-I Tag (usw.) 
-ad 
im 
-id 
-and 


702 


703 


704 


705 


ämadam — mirawam 
ich kam - ich gehe 
kellim men — kitaémen 
1. Befragung 
ämad-am ich kam kellim men 
i (usw.) keldinnj? 


- keldi 
im keldig 
-id keldilà ni 2 
keldjlän 
keldiy 
-and keliptilar 
däram miyäy-am ich komme 
dari » ol gerade (usw.) 
därad ,, -ad 
därim ,, -im 
därid ,, Jd 


darand ,, -and 
1. Befragung 


Moyoli 


goliminäin 
aflämäin 
qolimnj* afldim 


menj qolimdev 
künigä kelämen 
,  Keläsen 
»  Kelädi 
,  Kelämiz 
»  keläsinemi ? 
» kelàdilàr 


2. Befragung 

min keldim 

sin keldin 

u keldi 

biz keldig 

siz dà keldilàrigiz 


ular keldj 
derra?u kelämen 
,  keläsen 
,  kelädi 
»  kelàmjz 
»  keläsinemi? 
„  keládjlàr 
2. Befragung 


dirüz ämade-am ich bin gestern gekommen (usw.) 
tunàgün keludum tuynägün keludym 


dirüz ämade-i » keludiy 
» Feld 

dirüz ämade-ast 

dirüz ämade-im » keldig 


» keludig 


»  keludilärin 


55 keludi- 
läme ? 
»  Keludig 
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diruz ämade-id 5 keludilä- 
ri 
dirüz àmade-and " keludilär 
706 1. Befragung 2. Befragung 


ämade büd-am ich kelgän idim kelgän idim 
A war kelgän dm  keïgän din 
- ge-  kelgän idi u ke!gàn idi 
Cim kom- keludig bi*z kelgan die 
-id men keludilàrir si‘zlar ke!gàn idiniz 
-and usw. kelgänekänlär bular ke!gàn idi 


707 mi-bwah-am beyäy-am ich will kommen (usw.) 
qoylaymän ki kelsäm 
-I -J qoyläysäin ki kisa 
-ad -ad u qoylàydi ki kilsä 
im -im qoyläymiz ki kilsäg 
id d siz goyläysiniz ki kisäniz 
-and -and qoylàydi ular kj!sä 
708 beyäyam ich soll kommen kelsäm 
709 hwüh-am àmad ich werde kommen iertà xaat kelsäm 
usw. mjin xaat kjlsàm 
| min xaat kildim 
i zät kelsän 
kelisän 
-ad u xaat kelsä 
-Im biz xaat kilsäg 
-id sizlär xaat kelj- 
läriniz 
-and ular xaat kilsä, kildi 
710 agar mà na-yämadim rafiq-e mà ham ne-mi-yäyad. 


Wenn wir nicht kommen, kommt unser Freund auch nicht. 
agar biz kj4masag rafiqimjz hem kitimäydi. 
711 Kardinalia : 


yek eins bjr (TM 822) 
do zwel ikkj! 

se drei ué (TM 577) 
cahar vier tort 

panj fünf bes (TM N43 = 


1988) 
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lfd. Nr. Persisch Deutsch Moyoli 
Ses sechs a®lti* 
haft sieben yetti (TM 1828) 
haët acht sätkkiz (TM 1254) 
noh neun toqqiz (TM 976) 
dah zehn uon (TM 622) 
yäzdah elf onbitr 
dawäzdah zwölf onjkkj! 
sizdah dreizehn qnüë 
éahar-dah vierzehn ontórt 
pänzdah fünfzehn onbes 
Sänzdah sechzehn onaltj* 
habdah siebzehn onyetti 
hezdah achtzehn onsáfkki'z 
nuzdah neunzehn ontoqqiz 
bist zwanzig igirmj! 
si dreißig uottiz 
éehel vierzig qirq 
panjah fünfzig iellig 
šast sechzig a®lmi4s 
haftad siebzig dyetmjš 
hastäd achtzig säßsan 
nawad neunzig toysan 
sad hundert yiöz (TM 1921) 
hazär tausend bjtrmiy, mir 

(TM 1749) 

dahhazär zehntausend uonmin 

712 Ordinalia: 
awwal erster biriméi* 
dowwom zweiter ikkimëi! 
sewwom, seyyom dritter uciméit 
Cahärom vierter tôrtüméi 
panjom fünfter besiméit 
SeSom sechster afltimci 
haftom siebenter yettjméi! 
hastom achter sätkkjzimei! 
nohom neunter toqqizitméit 
dahom zehnter uonimci! 
yäzdahom elfter uonbiriméi* 
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bistom 


siyom 
éehelom 
panjahom 
Sastom 
haftadom 
hastädom 
nawadom 
sadom 
hezärom 


Deutsch 
zwanzigster 


‘ dreiDigster 
vierzigster 
fünfzigster 

. sechzigster 
siebzigster 
achtzigster 
neunzigster 
hundertster 
tausendster 


Moyoli 


igirmjtmäit ~ igir- 
mem éi) 
vottiziméi? 
qirqiméi! 
ielli'gimói! 
a*ImifsimGit 
yebmisiméi? 
ságsániméil 
toysanj'méi! 
yizi5mói 
mingiméit 


7. Register (Wörterliste Nr. 1-699) 


Die Wortfolge richtet sich nach dem deutschen Alphabet. Dia- 
kritische Zeichen bleiben hierbei unberücksichtigt. B und y gelten = 
b bzw. g. n folgt auf n. 


abad 537 

a®é 504 

asta 2 

atiy 517, 518 

aféqan 650 

adam.ni 423 

adj‘r 249 

affat 375 

afftatb 286, 287 

afta9B 287 

aftau 286 

agar 590 

ayi4l 136 

ayir 485 

a^yiz, ae 36 

aëyriy 379, 481 

a*yriyliy 380 

asyriyliigätn 380 

a9yrima*&y 370 ; 379, 
380 


asyuz 297 
afhak 420 
äjiriq 211 

as] 694 

alaca 398 
alaéan jayj* 405 
aläg 261; 341 
àldijgà^ 545 
a®lvan 634 
alipke!gáà^n 637 
alipkitkätn 636 
alj*pti* 499 
almà 179 

aflu 181 
a®luba‘ly 183 
am, am 59 
amast 226; 227 
amma 13 
angur 186, 187 
a®q 547 


aqa 3 

aqsa 88 

arpa 207 
arqa 546; 307 
arqa9y 404 
arra 309, 408 
àrrj^y 218 
arysqa 25 
àrzan 539 

a98 355 
a®sina 425 
a®siq, a®siy 73 
atsmafn 264 
afsqàn 673 
astdin 76 
at-: 282 

oft, 94 

a9ta 1 

au 431 

auój 430 


228 


axBam.dj* 351 
axtàrma9y 683 
axur 135 

af 266, 267 
ayay 69; 75, 76 
ayat 422 
aya9tà 177 
aylanyan 631 
ayran 462 
aytkäin 598 
a°zirdä 685 


baba 10 

babr 122 
bacca 479 
baëtalar 440 
ba*dasm 190; 174 
ba9dreng 197 
bay 178 
ba*y6à* 177 
baier 54 
bayj‘slaiga‘n 678 
bayla*yan 649 
baylattjf 649 
basja 22 

bala 375 
ba®lta 412 
ba®quli! 200 
bar 615, 690 
ba®r 451 

bàrg 166 
basrkes 109 
ba®s 379 
basmalda®y 67 
bastiB 287 
baxšiš 678 
bedau 535 
bel ‚Taille‘ 57 


bel, Wandnische' 304 


bermasy 678 
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bil ‚Schaufel‘ 303, 
414 
bilatg 62 
bilgan 612 
biltir 281 
bi'rgà^n 635 
bi^rid 271 
birin.di 86 
bitrinf 205 
bisuu 593 
bit 155, 156 
bis 558 
bizi!b 475 
boya®z 534 
boyum 64 
bôleg 591 
bolyan 615 
bo!ma$yliy 615 
boë 528, 529 
botalay 106 
boyin 47 
boyinduruy 230 
boyräig 55 
bozäg 111 
bozbälä 479 
bozi*ldj* 536 
bu 557, 580, 691 
bu kün 274 
buyday 206, 223 
bugün 274 
bulàndtàrin 699 
bulanr?ay 698 
bulma*y 685; 686 
bulma*y 690 
bultir 281 
bulut 259 
bum 150 
buradan 695 
bürgà* 153 
buryi 409 


buruä? 72 
burun 34 
burut 42 
burya 306 
butà 194 
buyi‘l 280 


Cafyqafn 498 
čal 478 
ca@lä’gdar 311 
calau 366 
Cain] 241 
capan 384 
éapar 228 
cafqqafn 498 
óaréeyàn 530 
éaréjyàn 530 
Gàrim 125 

ca pti? 381 
casma 215 
ca®st 284 
Cauqan 628 
éaynadj4m 605 
caynayan 605 
Cekenäg 63 
éekka 579 
ceward 8 
ceyqalyan 666 
ceyqama*®y 666 
tiéyän 648 
éj‘éyafn ‚Maus‘ 102 
Ciyar 286 
Gil 324 
éjmój 143 
ójnaér 171 
Cigar 286 
Gjtra$y 339 
ójrcjr 356 
é6na 419 
conta 392 
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Cuje 139 
éulwitr 402 
¿upan 134 


dàfa 589 

das] 202 

danäg 193 
dàppà*dà^n 463 
daraxt 163; 698 
dàréá4-I-sj 299 
dast 250 
dästä?g 305 
dastass 236 
dafuus 437 
dawa 428 
dayma 220 
dehqa$n 237 
derax.tan 698 
derrau 273 
dewal 298 
dewallj* kótj? 458 
di'g 327 
difrdjtrègäin 653 
di?rdjtràyà* 653 
doltà 119 

dön 247 

dönyz 116 

dua 422 

dud 335 
dumbä 126 
dukka®n 452 
dysman 426 


ekmek 352 
en ickät 492 
enitka* 494 
eyläigäin 668 


faza® 257 


gàé 419 

yam qilaman 374 
yamgin 374 
ganda’ 465 
gàndà bulyan 686 
geday 447 
gedaygar 447 
yijil 100 

gilàm 346 
gudäglär 9 

gul 167; 168 

gul ég*rptj^ 381 
gust 78 


halahazj‘r 272 


hàmà märdom 568. 


hamma$m 317 
hamsa*ya 443 
har tama$n 569 
har yaqqa 569 
hasj4l 210 
hauli 291 
hawa 294 
haya 596 
haydayan 672 
haygiryan 599 
hayran 462 
hesaflayàn 689 
his ‚Geruch‘ 445 
hiskelälär 445 
hokküz 111 
hül, hul 486 


1é-: s. istjm 
ié4-i 306 
ickät 492; 494 
ickä@rgä 577 
ieckj 112, 114 
ier 18 

ierkäk 476 


iertä 278 
ierta* 278, 283 
iertä+sj 279 
iertä?+sj 279 
lerbàmàn 282 
lertamnan 283 
iertätn 283 
iesäg 95 

iesig 576 
iesittim 601 
iesnedim 89 
ietäg 394 
letak 394 
letákkà 573 
iylägäin 609 


ignà 399 


iygan 675 
liméa*g 49 
liméa*k 49 
liméay 49 

ikkj ta 461 

jl 271 

ilan 160 

Hy 523 

inag 111 

ini 3 

ip 403 

ip 401 

iplity 403 
iplity 400 
iggitgan 682 
iräg ‚Herz‘ 380 
irgalj4 kedät 277 
irgalit kuni 276 
irgàljllà 281 
irtka‘n 651 

is ‚Ruß‘ 336 

is ,Geruch' 602 
isiti‘pti 378 
isjttkätn 378 
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230 


iskätdim 602 
issà* 459 
i‘ssiy 520 
issj’ptiuä 378 
jsta®n 368 
istj jayi* 405 


istim, ickä@n, i¢gan 


604 


jan+j4m 370 
janda*r 118 
janub 289 
jay+i* 405 
jela4g 325 
jigdä4 191 
jigläidim 610 
jinätg 392 
jöbürtgä® 158 
jura®b 387 
juwana 111 


kady 199 
käftär 140 
kagil 416 
kàj 467 
käkjl 45 
kàl 527 
ka‘la 397 
kalapes 388 
kalla 28 
kaltà 491 
kana 154 
ka®rjz 217 
kassal 531 
katta 483 
katta Gang 242 
kaus 389 
ke 693 
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keta* 270, 277 
ke! 693 
kela®lipti? 624 
kelin 19 
keská*n 661 
keSquryn 285 
ketal 623 
keylig 141 
keylig 141 
keyliy 141 
kigiz 345 
kim 583 
kindig 52 
kiprig 30 

kir 471 

kjst 449 

kit 695 
kiyau 21 
kiydirgän 681 
kirim 383 
kop 521 

kög 449 

kók 551, 552 
kökärtirma®y 449 
kókrà!g 49 
kôkräy 49 
köl 221 

köl 314 
kómür 333 
köpäk 99 
kopra*y 541 
köpra®y 541 
köpriög 446 
köpriög 446 
kópri*k 446 
kör passa 152 
kórdüm 600 
körmädim 595 
kórpà* 343 
korpa*éa 342 


köt 60 

kotal 544 
kôtargäin 633 
Fot Lu 458 
köyläg 385 
köyläk 383 
koóynà 512 
koz 692 

koz 29; 265 
kózà* 320, 321 
küzäitä 321 
kuéük 99 
kuhi 114 

kul 337 
külgàn 608 
kün 265 

kün 507 
kundas 24 
kün.di kozj 265 
kündüz kin 269 
kün-ri 276 
kurà!k 436 
kuydirma*y 688 


lab, lau 35 
làhat 433 
lafnät 423 
làng 526 
làta 441 
la®y 415 
lük 104 
lukéà 107 


ma°Ca tüyà* 105 
mayz 193 
majz 357 
masl 454 
ma?la 232 
maflà 413 
malaska 327 
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ma‘léatr 212 
mama 11 

märd 16; 479 
mas 201 

maskà 362 

mast 508 
mäyda 482 
mayda közä? 321 
mayda tafs 244 
mayda tórpà 111 
mayt 432 
mäfzä?dasr 515 
men 555 

men 594 

menj 561, 567 
meywa 175 
mj!hma®n 429 
mitn 555, 594 
mini a°] 694 


mj'ggà, minnà 586 


mis 263 
mix 410 
Moyol 592 
muft 540 
must 450 


nafar 591 
nafju 173 

näk 180 

nàl 315 

naflà 372 

nan 352; 350, 351 
naenba®y 453 
napar 591 
nàsk 203 
nasa* 508 
nasta qil 697 
nawaram 7 
na®wsaratg 313 
naxyt 204 


nesib 543 

nica! dafa 589 
nität qallà 589 
nili 554 

njmà 584 

njma účin 584-5 
noqta 456 


otay 329 

oni? iertäisj 279 
onj iertäsi 279 
oqan 130 


päl 219 

panir 364 
panja 66 

par 148 
parri! 128 
passa 151; 152 
patnus 323 
paxtà 396 
pàysa 446 
peša%à 545 
pe$änanà 545 
pesänanuà 545 
pesafni 32 
pisag 101 
pisirgan 510 
pisirgan 665 
piska‘n 510 
pista 189 
pistaen 49 
piya'z 198 
poq 84, 128; 86 
pufäg 129 


qaéal 526 
qaéi^r 98 
qaqam 629 
qaflan 123 


qa^vun 195 
qala 292 
qalàm 457 
qalam.dj 457 
galam--inän 697 
qalàm.mj 457 
qalyän 504 
qamifs 316 
qan 81 
ganat-Hj? 147 
qa$ni 587 
qap-+i 65 
qasqa 588 
qaqanafy 364 
gar 255 
qara 548; 162, 368 
qararyi 469 
qaragla?y 122 
qari‘b 497 
qarin 51 
garrj? 478 
qa’s 31 
gasityan 645 
gassaß 454 
qata" 58 
qatiy 365 
qattiy 524, 525 
qaybiqa 25 
qayéi 338 
qayma'q 361 
qaynata 26 
qaynna 27 
qaysi* 582 
qa9za$n 326 
qazityan 658 
qi! 697 
qiladi 373; qilalar 
427 
qilaman 374 
qiryan 597 
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qimat 538 
qimillayàn 654 
Qislay.dan 592 
qisla$q.qa 699 
qisqàn 647 
qizdj‘ryan 627 
qizil 553 

qizil gul 168 
qiz--im 6 
qoyiryan 664 
qol 61 

qol dastafs 236 
qol.di qapi 65 
qoli?* 563 
qolim 561, 700 
qolim 561, 567 
qolim.den 700 
qolim-++dev 700 
qolim.dj* 700 
qolim.e 700 
qolim+-jna‘n 700 
qolimiz 564 
qolim.ni* 700 
qolimrà^ 700 
golin, golin 97 
golitn 562 
qollàri? 566 
qollàrig 565 
qolum 700 
qolumgà* 700 
qonu®z 162 
qos eyläigäin 668 
qowarya‘n 656 
qoydin 626 
qoyyàn 626 
quduy 216, 318 
qulay 33 
qulànà Lang 243 
qum 245 
qumala®y 128 
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qurbaga 161 
qurt 159 
quruy 487 
qurut 367, 368 


quygà 573 


ràfiq 425 
ràng 444 
rar) 444 
ruyaój 477 
ruh 90 
ruzà* 424 


sač 43 
Sätftatlu 184 
Saya®l 427 
satliptit 655 
Sam 340 
Samal 214, 288 
Samasl 260 
sa?ma$n 417 
sa®n 70 

sagal 41 
Sàràb 359 
säräg 252 
särätg 208 
sariy 549 
särräk 252 
sa*tilma®y 676 
satl 319 
sa9?tma*y 677 
säuät 322 
Sadxa 233 
Saszda 165 
Safe 248 
sa®ya 442 
saSyjll 447 
safzlàyäin 659 
sazläindi 537 
sa9zlàttj 537 


seßkäin 639 
semi!z 79 
sen 556 
sepma°®y 667 
Sidgafr 229 
sidilk 83 
siir 110 
Sildirgäin 652 
silgä 254 
Siljigätn 652 
silkj'là*eà^n 654 
silkj!lä®ydi 654 
sj‘lla4r 559 
simjz 480 
sin 556 
sj‘ndj‘rga4n 643 
sipkan 449 
sipma'« 449 
siqqan 663 
Srrá*^ 358 
Sirin 515 
širin ba®’dam 174 
SiS 377 
sisa* 300 
Bilájptj! 377 
sixqan 663 
siyàmàn 83 
sitz 559 
sizläir 559 
si4la4rni 565 
sökädj? 423 
sökämjtz 423 
Soe 520, 522 
squuy Samal 214 
Soyadj* 454 
su 699 
Sur 514, 519 
Surba 356 
Surgä® 570, Surya 
626 
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surgà^n 630, 607 
surgan 607 
surat 92 

sut 360; 361 
syusayan 505 
suusiz 505 

syu yoy 593 
suw 253 


ta 461 
tabbast 213 
tafqan 684 
ta®y 246 
taya 14 
ta®yéa 304 
ta] 169 
tàlàgi* 132 
tam 369 
tam 293 
tama*y 37, 48 
tamay-Hi 37 
tama®n 569 
tàmbàl 532 
ta®m.di® 307 
45 306 
.di* 306 
tana* 91 
ta°mir 80 
tan, tan 282 
tanlay 37 
tà^pà 442 
ta°pilipti 500 
tafqa 533 
taqum 131 
tar ‚eng‘ 495 
ta®r ‚Saite‘ 403 
tàr ‚unter‘ 574 
täraslayätn 660 
tàraSlama$y 660 
ta®rbuz 196 


targi 574 


tarmaterj tawa 258 


tartqan 680 


tas 242, 943, 244 


tasay 93 
tatid 349 


taujglig ~ -k 382 


tauuy 137 
tauusqafn 115 
tawan 74 
taxtà 411 
ta$y 470 
ta®za*t 470 
teßa 572 
tepàgà 572 
tegirma*n 235 
temjr 262 
tenri! 421 
tepkäin 641 
ter 82 

terag 169, 172 
teri 77, 125 
terkis 231 
tetladj4m 82 
tese 407 

tesig 302 
tezag 128 
ticka‘n 648 
tika®n 434 

til 38 
tila4gan 614 
tildiryàn 674 
tigaturupti* 622 
tifrkis 231 
tilrma*v 669 
tirna®y 68 

tis 39, 227 
tis+j 227 
tisläfgäin 644 
tiz 513 


tjiz 498, 518 
ti4za* ‚Knie‘ 71 
toyri 466 
toyyptu 619 
tolà*, tolà 542 
törpa 111 
toxj*yain 662 
toxum 149 
toy 20 
toygain 503 
tükkàn 638 
tulkj? 120 
tunagi^n 275 
tuqgan 619 
tyuryay 146 
turpa®y 240 
turqaryan 621 
tüs.tj na9nj* 350 
tuua*y 127 
tuy 20 

tüyà^ 103 
tuyma®y 687 
tüynüg 299, 301 
tuz 359 
tuzäildij 537 
tuzlj 514 


u 557, 581 
ucatg 53 
ücayay 328 
ué+j 457 
ücjn 584, 585 
ücpa$yà 328 
uéqun 334 
uollama*y 670 
uollatalar 671 
uollatma9y 671 
ueltiyan 625 
ualtitrifpti* 625 
uorga* 571 
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uorta 578 
üj'ràt 296 

ular 560 
ylarni? 566 
ugcay 331 
uodaq 329 
uoyla®y 113 
uoylum 5 
uoyriläfgäin 679 
uöldj’rgan 617 
uôlditritpt; 617 
uólgàn 616 
uölik 432 
udlitpti 616 
uonaji*n 111; 108 
uoqityman 611 
uorasy 225 
uorgaä“nàän 613 
uorinóqa 209 
uot 261, 627 
uotin 332 
uótkà^n 632 
uótkj! 488 
uótmá'z 489 
uot.ti* 341 
uoy 290, 296, 698 
uoy.gat 696 
ugynayan 440 
ugynàydi 440 
uqa 3 

uramiz 88, 223 
urgäin 640 
uris 404 

uris 427 
urjskätn 642 
urismasy 427 
uruya 477 
usta® 406 

usti* 575 

ystj* 306, 307 
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üstj! 75 


uyya*y, uoyya*y 502 


uyqit 501 
uzay 496 
uzyan 658 
uzun 490 
warjsan 588 
uazbin 485 
uazmin .485 
wer 700 
uoris 404 
uuris 404 
uurma^y 224 


xaßar 438 
xaía bulma*y 685 
xa‘la 15 
xam 509; 361 
xamir 353 
xasàk 157 
xàb 455 
xa9bun 17 
xayma 441 
xirman 222 
xjst 418 
xorätk 348 
xoraz 138 
xoSrey 473 
xotük 97 

xus 507 


ya?y 363 

yayast 164, 234 

yayan 493 

ya^liy 516 

yakka* 117 

yaman 465, 472, 
475 

yamyur 256 

yayag 40 


yanga 23 
yagya^y 187 
yàggày 40 
yàji 511 

yaqa 391 
yaqqa 569, 693 
yàrà 376 
yarj*m 460 
yaruy 341 
ya'ruy 468 
yar!y-+i 341 
yaëifl 550 
ya°stiy 344 
yatma*®y 501° 
ya*tqan 620 
yax ‚Eis‘ 520, 522 
yaxsjt 464, 507 
yaxsBjkjl 474 
yedim 603 
yedirgäin 646 
yeger 133 

yen 393 

yenil 484 

yer 239 
yetà'làátmàn 87 
yetel 87 

yetim 238 
yezna 25 
yiylaydi* 371 
yi‘lduz 268 
yi‘lvars 121 
yigitlya‘n 657 
yir 295 
yoya‘lyan 499 
yol 251 

yoq ali*ptj* 499 
youy 497 

yüg 451 
yugan 132 
yuk 451 
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yün 124 yuttym 606 zarda‘ly 182 
yürügà'n 631 zina* 308, 312 
yürüptü 631 zayca 142 zindà* 618 
yürüydj 631 zànjir 435 zi'ndá'g] 618 
yutqan 606 za*ra qladi 373 zulf 44 
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A MONGOL LEGEND OF THE 
FOUNDING OF PEKING 


by 
OWEN LATTIMORE 
London 


The following legend was collected in Inner Mongolia in 1934. 
The narrator was Arash, who was not a local man but a Jakhchin 
from the Altai. If he had been a local man he would almost 
certainly have told the story somewhat differently. 

There is another version of this legend in Father A. Mostaert, 
Textes oraux Ordos; French translation in his Folklore ordos; 
Japanese translation by Fujiko Isono. I have not yet collated 
my version with Father Mostaert’s version. 


Togon Tómór, last Emperor of the Mongol dynasty in China, had 
his capital at Ta T’ung, in northern Shansi. [Local pronunciation, 
Dai T’ung. I have more than once heard it called “the ancient 
capital," or confused with Peking, in Mongol folk tales.] He was 
driven out by a Khitad deerem baatar, or Chinese bandit hero, who 
made himself the new emperor. Togon Tómór fled to Outer Mongolia, 
underground, through a cave. [This may be a reference to the 
Yün-kang temple caves, near Ta T’ung.] He left his Empress behind, 
and she was four months gone with child. The Khitad baatar 
summoned her before him and when he saw that she was well-grown 
and pleasing, decided to take her for his own empress. Then he saw 
that her belly was big and said to her, “Your stomach is properly 
big." She answered him and said, ^When my Lord, the Emperor 
fled, I was sick with terror and anxiety, and my belly is swelled up 
with my sickness; it is not, for instance, & child." 

Then the Khitad baatar said no more, but the Empress prostrated 
herself before Heaven and said: “Now I have in my belly the true 
child of the true Emperor of the Mongols; and if he is born when I 
am a slave in the hands of this Khitad baatar he will be killed. 
Therefore if the race of the Mongols has become bad, let him be 
killed; but if you, God [Burkhan] still favour the blood [lit. yas, 
‘bone’] of Chinghis, let the term of the child m my belly be extended 
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from 10 [lunar] months to 12 months. Then perhaps the Khitad 
baatar will think it his own child and spare it.” 

So the Khitad baatar took her as his empress, and her stomach 
stayed about the same. Then it began to get bigger and the Khitad 
baatar thought, “Maybe she has been telling me lies. Maybe it is 
the child of the Mongol in her belly;” but he said nothing. After six 
months [i.e. when the child should have been at full term] it was 
not born. After 10 months, still it was not born. Only after 12 months 
De à pregnancy of 16 months] it was born. The Khitad baatar 
thought, “is this really my child ?"; but then he thought, “No, 12 
months, thatis the term of camels, not of human beings. It cannot 
be the child of the Mongol." So he acknowledged it as his own. 
Later he had another son, really his own, by the same empress, and 
the two boys grew up together. 

Then one day the Khitad baatar had a dream. Two dragons, one 
yellow and one black, came to his feet and crawled up to his knees. 
The yellow one was at his right knee and the black one at his left 
knee. The dream troubled him, for he feared a bad omen. So he 
called a diviner to interpret the dream for him. When he had told 
the dream, the diviner asked him: 


“Which dragon was at the right knee and which at your left ?” 

“The yellow dragon was at my right knee, and the black at my left." 
The diviner said, ‘The dream has a meaning, but I do not dare to tell it.” 
“No, tell it; no harm will come to you." 

"No, I am afraid to tell it; better not say anything about it." 

“No, tell ib you m 


So the diviner interpreted the dream: “The two dragons are your 
two sons; but one is not your true son. The yellow dragon is a 
Mongol son; the black one is your own son [i.e. khara Khitad, 
‘black Chinese']; but the false son is your heir; he is at your right 
knee and stands between your own son, who is at your left knee, 
and his inheritance." 

Then the Khitad baatar was much troubled. The Mongol son who 
had been passed off on him was known by all to have been born 
12 months after his mother had been taken by Khitad baatar. To 
kill him and favour the second son would lead to dynastie quarrels. 
To let him live would be to pass on the. inheritance to the son of his 
Mongol predecessor and defraud his own rightful son. The only 
method was to dismiss both princes. So he called them to him and 
told them that they need not wait for his death to settle their in- 
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heritance. Both could go out and found their own kingdom. So the 
two sons went to Peking, which was then only a small unimportant 
place and built the city which is now Peking. 


Here the story ends, a little lamely, but it ends in a way which points to a 
continuation, telling of the succession struggle after the death of the 
founder of the Ming dynasty. For the narrator, whose name was Arash, 
see Owen Lattimore, Mongol Journeys, New York and London, 1941. For 
rivalry of brothers, see Owen Lattimore, “The “Temujin’ theme in the 
Tso Chuan,” in Trudy dvadtsat’ pyatogo Mezhdunarodnogo Kongressa 
Vostokovedov, Vol. V, Moseow, 1963 (25th international Congress of 
Orientalists, Moscow, 1961). 


THE WAY OF VISION (DARSANAMARGA) 
IN THE TOCHARIAN AND OLD TURKISH VERSIONS 
OF THE MAITREYASAMITINATAKA 


by 
E. MOERLOOSE 
Schoten (België) 


The second and third Prussian Turfan expeditions had the good 
fortune to discover — among other archaeological treasures — manu- 
scripts of the Maitreyasamitinätaka. Fragments from four of the 
Tocharian À manuscripts were edited by E. Sieg and W. Siegling 
and published in the Tocharische Sprachreste! under the numbers 
212-216 and 251—310. The Old Turkish version was published by 
A. von Gabain under the title Maitrisimit. Die alttürkische Version 
eines Werkes der buddhistischen Vaibhasika-Schule.? The linguistic 
and literary aspect of the work as well as the historical and religious 
background have been the subject of many publieations and book- 
reviews. 


Abbreviations used in this paper: 
AbhidhK = L’Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu. Transl. L. de la Vallée 


Poussin. 

AO — Acta Orientalia, Leiden. 

Hend. — Hendiadyoin. 

JPTS — Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

Maitr = Maitrisimit. Facsimile ed. A. von Gabain. 

MSN = Maitreyasamitinätaka. 

OT = Old Turkish. 

Skt = Sanskrit. 

SPAW = Sitzungsberichte der preußischen Akademie der Wissenschaf- 
ten. 

Loch, A = Tocharian A. 

TSA = Tocharische Sprachreste (A). Ed. E. Sieg and W. Siegling. 

WZKSO = Wiener Zeitschrift fir die Kunde Stid- und Ostasiens. 

[ ] = difficult reading. 

( ) = completed. ` 

III = hiatus. 


1 Berlin-Leipzig 1921. 
2 I. Wiesbaden, 1957; II. Berlin, 1961. 
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_ For the first time, in 1908, E. Sieg and W. Siegling succeeded in 
. deciphering the Tocharian A language. The result of their studies 
was published in an article entitled T'ocharisch, die Sprache der 
Indoskythen. Vorläufige Bemerkungen über eine bisher unbekannte 
indogermanische Literatursprache® This article contains a manu- 
script fragment about the life of seven Buddhas. In 1916 F. W. K. 
Müller and E. Sieg in their article Maitrisimit und “Tocharisch”® 
established that there was a connection between the Tocharian and 
the Old Turkish version. At the same time they translated seven 
Tokharian fragments? with their Old Turkish counterparts." In 1946 
W. Couvreur published an article called Le caractère Sarvastivada- 
Varbhasıka des fragments tochariens À d’après les marques et épithètes 
du Bouddha? in which he analyses the two lists of the 32 character- 
istic marks of a superior person (mahäpurusalaksana) as they appear 
in the Tocharian manuscripts. In his conclusion, W. Couvreur 
expressed the view that Tocharian texts were likely to reveal further 
proofs of Sarvästiväda-Vaibhäsika influence.!® 
The colophones of the Tocharian and the Old Turkish version, 
mention Aryacandra as the author of the Maitreyasamitinätaka (or 
“the drama of the meeting with Maitreya’’) and as a follower of the 
Vaibhäsika!! sect. The Old Turkish colophones!? however, give 
additional biographical details. Aryacandra is said to be born in 
Agnidesa (now Qara$ehr) and to be addressed as bodhisattva! and 
as acarya, respected teacher. According to the same sources he is 
said to have “thoroughly understood and mastered not only all 
treatises, 4 — but also the eighteen branches of knowledge! as well 
SPAW 1908, p. 915-934 + Tafel X. 
TSA 255, p. 130-131. 
SPAW 1916, p. 395-419. . 
TSA 215; 253; 266 + 276; 286 + 260; 297. 
Maitr 11; 38; 51; 117; 148; 161; 162. 
Le Muséon 59 (1949), p. 577—610. 
TSA 212 + 216; 213; 291; 292. 
10 p. 610 “Il est probable qu'une étude approfondie des fragments philoso- 
phiques ... révélera d’autres indices non moins probants d'une relation 
étroite entre les écoles tocharienne et sarvästivädin-vaibhäsika.” 
1 Toch. A vaibhäsik (TSA 258b3; 265al; 29788; 302b6), OT vaibaziki 
(Maitr 38b22; 140b2; 223al) or vaibaZaki (Maitr 34, 14; 63b16-17). 
1? Already published in SPAW 1916, p. 414. 
13 A title given to the great teachers of the school, e.g. Vasumitra. 
14 Maitr 19b16 qamag Sastrlara& qoduru uqa y(a)rligadati; 127823-24 alqu 
Sastarlariÿ ótgürmi$ tübgermis. 


15 Maitr 87b2-4 sekiz ygrmi vityatsatan (= Skt vidyästhäna) Sastrlaraf 
adirtlayu uqtaëï. 
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as the treatises (grammatical): tarka, vyakarana, etc.,!* learning 
the Vibhäsä treatise! and drinking it as if it were nectar.’’® 
He was considered as an authority on the Vibhäsä — an extensive 
commentary on Kätyäyaniputra’s Jäänaprasthäna; it is therefore 
not astonishing that, what he wrote, denotes the influence of the 
Vaibhäsika doctrine in many places. 

From Indian sources, dating from the 4th century A. D., we learn 
that one of the eighteen schools of Buddhism known as Sarvàást- 
vada," litt. “school of all exists," originated in a schism in the Pali 
writing Theraväda — a schism which took place in 300 after the 
nirvàna of the Buddha (ca. 200 B. C.). This sect being considered as 
unorthodox, the monks of the Sarvästiväda left Magadha and 
emigrated to Mathurà and later on also to Gandhära and Kasmir. 
Another name given to this sect is Hetuväda or “causationalist 
school.” The monks of this school used Sanskrit for the writing of 
canonical works and it is in Vinaya and Abhidharma that the 
differences between the two schools are most apparent. A further 
development of Jüänaprasthäna, called Vibhäsä, gave the same sect 
its name: Sarvästiväda-Vaibhäsika. It is interesting to note that 
this sect stressed the importance of the study of Abhidharma. For 
them Abhidharma was not only a commentary but an integral part 
of the Buddha’s preaching, — a view to which the Sauträntikas could 
not agree.?? The importance the Sarvästiväda-Vaibhäsika attached 
to the study of Abhidharma is clearly expressed in the second verse 
of the introductory hymn of the Tocharian version of the MSN: 
---------- (a)bhidharmam piañkie wewnunt: 
~ yomnülune säfiñumänt oktatsim ytär winasa[m kra ]nt má[r [ka- 
(mpal:)?! “I revere the successful eightfold path and the law, 
preached by the Buddha ... (and) in Abhidharma.” 
ze Maitr 38b21-22 trk vyakarn ulati Sastrlarig adirtlayu uqtati. 

ı? Maitr 127a24-25 vaibas Sastr bosgunmis. 

18 Maitr 177b20-21 vaibas Sastrl(i)É nos suvsus 1¢-///. 

19 On Sarvästiväda cf. J. Takakusu, On the Abhidharma Literature of the 
Sarvästivädins, JPTS 1904-1905, p. 67-146. — E. Lamotte, Histoire du 
bouddhisme indien, Leuven, 1967 (repr.), p. 575—606. — L. de la Vallée Poussin, 
L’Abhidharmakosa de Vasubandhu, Brussel, 1971 (repr.), Introduction. — N. 
Dutt, Buddhist sects in India, Calcutta 1970, p. 134—183. — E. Frauwallner, 
Abhidharma-Studien V. Der Sarvästivädah, WZKSO XVII (1973), p. 97-121. 
20 Cf, AbhidhK I.5 “Comme, en dehors du discernement des dharmas, il n'y 
a pas de moyen pour éteindre les passions (klesa), — et c'est en raison des 
passions que le monde erre dans cet océan de l'existence, — en vue de ce 


discernement, l'Abhidharma a été, disent-ils, prononcé par le Maitre." 
#1 TSA 251 + 252 + 306b2-3. 
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One of the greatest merits of the Sarvästiväda-Vaibhäsika is to 
have devoted special attention to the way a disciple has to follow 
in order to become an Arhat. This is known as the way of the disciple 
(Sravakamarga ). It is in fact a gradual realisation of the truth, which 
consists of a gradual meditation upon the four noble truths. L. de 
la Vallée Poussin,? E. Obermiller® and E. Lamotte™ all gave 
detailed exposition of this method. It may be summarised as 
follows: 


Using different techniques, called ways (marga), the disciple or 
student (srdvaka) succeeds in freeing himself of all defilements 
(klesa). This he accomplishes in five stages: | 

I. In the first stage, the way of collection (sambhäramärga), 
the disciple turns away from existence (bhava). By doing so, he 
firmly plants the roots of merit conducive to deliverance 

(moksabhagiyakusalamila). To this end, he has to use the two 

following techniques: 

1. Contemplation of offensive things (asubhabhävand), more 
specifically of human corpses in various stages of desintegra- 
tion. 

2. Mindfulness of breathing (ünàpànasmrti ). 

Both techniques help the disciple to overcome desire and to 

concentrate his mind. They prepare him for meditation. Medita- 

tion consists of the four applications of awareness (smrtyupa- 
sthäna ),1.e. mind-concentration on four objects, those objects be- 
ing respectively body (kaya), sensation (vedana), thought (citta) 
and mind-objects (dharma). However, knowledge (prajfa) 
acquired in this way is not yet pure (säsrava) because it is not 
exempt from defilement (klesa) and delusion (viparyäsa). 

II. The second stage is the way of training (prayogamärga). 

As a result of dharmasmrtyupasthäna, the ascetic has gained the 

four roots of merit conducive to intellectual penetration (nirvedha- 

bhägiyakusalamila), i.e. heat (usmagata), summit (mürdhan), 
acquiescence (ksänti) and highest mundane dharmas (laukika- 
gradharma ). These are smrtyupasthänas of a more subtle charac- 
ter because they do not consider the more general aspects of the 
dharma but concentrate on the four noble truths and their sixteen 
22  AbhidhK V. iv—xi. 
° E.. Obermiller, The doctrine of Prajfiá-püramità as exposed in the Abhi- 


samayälamkära of Maitreya, AO XI (1932), p. 18-26. 
24 E. Lamotte, Histoire du bouddhisme indien, p. 677-686. 
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aspects. The fourth kusalamüla does not yet impart pure knowl- 
edge but, by its effects, belongs to the following stage. 

III. In the third stage, the way of vision (darsanamärga), the 
disciple discovers the four noble truths (äryasatya) in their six- 
teen aspects and he does so in sixteen thought moments (citta- 
ksana). In eight consecutive twofold thought moments, pure 
(anäsrava) direct intuition (abhisamaya) uproots the defilements 
(kle$a) to be uprooted by vision (drgheya). The knowledge gained 
in this way is purified of all those defilements. As far as the first 
noble truth, i.e. suffering (duhkha), is concerned, the first thought 
moment gives rise to what is known as the intellectual suscepti- 
bility to the knowledge of things (dharmajfianaksanti ). This up- 
roots (prahana^ or adnantaryamarga**) the first series of ten 
defilements belonging to the sphere of desire ( kamadhatu). In the 
second thought moment the disciple acquires the knowledge of 
things (dharmajñäna) — a knowledge free (vimuktimárga?*) of 
above-mentioned defilements. In a third thought moment the 
intellectual susceptibility to the consecutive knowledge (anvaya- 
jnänaksäntı) simultaneously uproots nine defilements of the 
sphere of form (rüpadhätu) and nine defilements of the sphere of 
formlessness (Grüpyadhätu). In a fourth thought moment the 
disciple acquires the consecutive knowledge (anvayajnäna)). 

Four similar thought moments involve the origin of suffering 
(duhkhasamudaya), suppression of suffering (duhkhanirodha), 
and right conduct leading to the suppression of suffering (duhkha- 
nirodhagamini pratipat ). 

This direct intuition of the truths (satyabhisamaya) results in 
the uprooting of eighty eight defilements. The $rävaka has now 
entered the stream (srotdapanna) of no-return. The sixteenth 
moment however, marge ’nvayajñana has effects that already þe- 
long to the following stage. 

IV. In the fourth stage, the way of meditation (bhavanamarga ) 
the inborn (sahaja) defilements, such as greed (räga), hate 
(dvesa) and delusion (moha) are uprooted. These defilements 
pertain to the nine degrees of the three spheres (tridhätu) — one 
degree in the Kämadhätu, four degrees (dhyäna) in the Rüpa- 
dhàtu and four degrees (samäpatti) in the Arüpyadhätu. Each 
degree contains nine qualitative categories of defilements. These 


path of abandonment or unimpeded path. 


path of deliverance. 
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categories are: strong-strong (adhimätra‘adhimätra ), -middle 
(madhya), -weak (°mrdu); middle-strong (madhya adhimatra), 
-middle (^madhya), -weak (°mrdu); weak-strong (mrdwadhi- 
mätra), -middle (°madhya), -weak (°mrdu). 

Consequently all categories of defilements are completely up- 
rooted (prahana® or änantaryamarga) in eighty one thought mo- 
ments. After each thought moment the ascetic is aware of the 
extinction (vimuktimarga) of that particular category. The 
extinction of the eighty first category is called diamondlike con- 
centration (vajropamasamadhi). The awareness of that extinc- 
tion, i.e. the 162nd thought moment, is the next stage. 

V. In the fifth stage, the way of the aSaiksa or arhat (asaiksa- 
märga), the $rävaka has gained the knowledge of the decay 
(ksayajñäna) of all defiling elements as well as the knowledge of 
the non-origination (anutpädajñäna) of the “states of being." 


At the beginning of the sixteenth chapter in the Turkish as well 
as the Tocharian version of the MSN we find the story of the fully 
enlightened Buddha Maitreya, sitting under the Nägapuspa tree, 
preaching the four noble truths, comparing the eightfold path to a 
cart-wheel and giving a description of the way the Srotäapanna 
dignity can be reached. 

It is interesting to note that the Old Turkish version contains an 
almost complete description of the dar$anamärga, a fact which 
enables us to fill in what is missing in the Tocharian fragments. The 
preliminary stages, i.e. sambhära- and prayogamärga, are succintly 
dealt with. The third stage is carefully detailed. The number of 
defilements?? to be uprooted in the course of each twofold thought 
moment is clearly indicated. 

The Sarvästiväda considers anusaya — litt. propensity?! — as 
equivalent to klesa (defilement)?? and consequently as origin of all 
existence (bhava).%° In MSN there appears a new notion, viz. the 
prapti. This is the possessing of an anusaya, which is, at the same 
time, the reason why there is such an anuéaya. Consequently cause 
(präpti) and effect (anusaya) are simultaneously uprooted. This 


27 In fact “the possessing of defilements.” Skt. anusayapräpti; Toch. A 
(klesäs$i) präpti; OT nizvanilar tegmeki (bulmagi). 

38  AbhidhK V. 5. 

3?  AbhidhK V. 1 n. 4; 5. 

30 AbhidhK V. 1. 
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concept is mainly supported by the Vatsiputriyas,*! and is also found 
in the Abhidharmako$sa.*? 


The last number of defilements is however lacking at the end of 
both texts. Nevertheless we are in a position to reconstruct number 
fourteen (Toch. A säkstwarpi; OT tört ygrmi) and this for two 
reasons: 


I. In the three spheres 88 anuéayas out of the 98 are uprooted 
by vision (drgheya) and 10 by meditation (bhävanäheya) ;® in 
the Kämadhätu 32 are drgheya*4 and 4 bhävanäheya. In the 
Rüpa- and the Ärüpyadhätu out of the 62 remaining anusayas 
(i.e. 98-36), 56 are drgheya and 6 bhävanäheya. In the 2nd, 4th 
and 6th twofold thought moment 42 anuéayas are uprooted. So 
in the 8th twofold thought moment 14 anusayas (i.e. 56-42) are 
uprooted. 

Il. The ten anusayas are: (1) greed (raga), (2) enmity (pra- 
tigha), (3) conceit: (mäna), (4) ignorance (avidyä), (5) doubt 
(vicikitsä), (6) belief in the ego (satkäyadrsti), (7) erroneous view 
(mithyädrsti), (8) the holding of extreme views (antagrähadrsti J; 
(9) clinging to erroneous opinions (drstiparämarsa), (10) clinging 
to wrong practices (stlavrataparamarsa la 


In the Kämadhätu, two anugayas have one way of uprooting, the 
others have two or more ways of uprooting :39 


(6) and (8) have one way (ekaprakära) of uprooting. 
(10) has two ways of uprooting. 

(5), (7) and (9) have four ways of uprooting. 

(1), (2), (3) and (4) have five ways of uprooting. 


In contemplating the four truths, following defilements are suc- 
cessively uprooted in the Kämadhätu: 


31 AbhidhK V. 1 n. 4. 

$* AbhidhK IT. 188 “La präpti des dharmas à abandonner soit par la vue, 
soit par la méditation, est détruite, respectivement, soit par la vue, soit par 
la méditation ; elle appartient donc, au point de vue de l’abandon, à la caté- 
gorie de ces dharmas (II. 13)," V. 5 “le Sūtra emploie le mot anusaya dans 
le sens de ‘possession’ (präpti) parce que la possession est la cause de lanu- 
Saya; IT. 183 "Il ne peut y avoir abandon d’une passion que par la dispari- 
tion (vigama) de la präpti de cette passion; la passion n’est pas abandonnée 
aussi longtemps que dure sa präpti.” 

33  AbhidhK I. 79; V. 13; VI. 191 n. 2. 

34 AbhidhK V. 10; 11. 

3$  AbhidhK V. 9. 

se AbhidhK V. 12. 
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in the Ist twofold thought moment: 10 anugayas; 

in the 3rd twofold thought moment : 7 (excepted (6), (8) and (10)); 
in the 5th twofold thought moment : 7 (excepted (6), (8) and (10)); 
in the 7th twofold thought moment: 8 (excepted (6) and (8)).37 


Raga, pratigha, mana and avidyä are uprooted by meditation 
(bhavana ) 58 

In the Rüpärüpyadhätu the same anusayas are uprooted, to the 
exception of the pratighas 29 


in the 2nd twofold thought moment 2x 9—18 anugayas; 
in the 4th twofold thought moment 2x 6—12 anusayas; 
in the 6th twofold thought moment 2x 6—12 anusayas; 
in the 8th twofold thought moment 2x 7—14 anusayas. 


Again räga, màna and avidyä are uprooted by meditation. 

As already mentioned, the way to reach the Srotäapanna dignity 
is being explained in both versions — yet these descriptions differ in 
many respects. Consequently, the T'urkish version is probably no 
literal translation*? of the Tocharian text. Following facts seem to 
support this theory: 


(1) The subordinate clauses of the Tokharian version are not 
rendered as such in the Turkish version. 

(2) In the Tocharian version, there is a distinct metrical element‘! 
that accounts for the change in the word-order. No such 
change*? occurs in the Turkish version. 

(3) In Tocharian all technical and philosophical terms are loan- 
words. In the Turkish version they are translated.4? 


We are now giving the Tocharian A and the Old Turkish frag- 
ments, which we have just been discussing. The translation thereof 
follows: 


37  AbhidhK V. 11. 

3 AbhidhK V. 12. 

39 AbhidhK V. 12. 

4 In the colophones is stated that the Turkish version was translated 
(evirmis, agtarmié) from Tocharian (Maitr 19b21; 38b26; 63b21; 127229). 

41 Although this metrum of 17 + 19 + 17 + 19 syllables is unusual. 

"7 Hend. tegmekin bulmagin in two sentences, for usual tegmekin, is not 
really a change. 

5 OT ög turuglart (smriyupasthäna), yér suvda bastingi nom (laukikügra- 
dharma), amranmag uluë (kämadhätu), ónglüg óngsüz tengri yér (rüpärüpya- 
dhätu), nizvanilar tegmeki bulmaq? (anusayaprapti). 
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Tocharian text. (TSA 267+268b6-7, 305a3-7.) 


smrtyupasthänäntuyo su pänwo laukikägradha(rmam) s(n)e (cark)/// 

(spärtwas kämadhätwam kärsnäs sak klesäs$i) präptis wü ksam- 
sam: 

spärtwas wees wu (ksamsam rüpärüpyadhätwam kärsnäs sk okatpi 
präpti)s: 

lotkas k[ä]madh(ätwam nnak kärsnäs trices wu ksamsam spät 
prä)ptis: 

étarces wii ksamsam n Mak rüpärupya (dhätwam kärsnäs Säkwepi 
präptis:) 

(lotkas) [k]ämadhättwam päfces wu ksamsam nnak kärs(n)äs 
s[pä](t p)r(äptis:) 

(skä)$$es wu ksamsam yäs rüpärupyadhätwam (kärsnäs Säkwepi 
präptis:) 

(spärtwas kämadhätwam säptäñces) wu ksamsam nkäs oktis 
präptis: 

oktafices w(u ksamsam rüpä)rupyadhätwam kärsnäs $&k(Stwarpi 
präptis:) 


Translation 


Having drawn so far by means of the smrtyupasthänas (in) laukikä- 
gradharma (continuously)... 

(When he stays in the Kämadhätu he uproots (litt. cuts off) 10 
anusaya)präptis in a twofold moment. 

When he stays in the second twofold (moment in the Rüpa- 
pyadhätu he uproots 13 präpti)s. 

When he turns in the Kämadh(ätu again he uproots in the third 
rütwofold moment 7 prä)ptis. 

In the fourth twofold moment again in the Ruparupya(dhatu he 
uproots 12 präptis). 

(When he turns) in the Kämadhätu in the fifth twofold moment 
again he uproots 7 (p)r(äptis). | 

In the sixth twofold moment he goes in the Rüpärüpyadhätu, (he 
uproots 12 präptis). 

(When he stays in the Kämadhätu in the seventh) twofold moment 
he uproots präptis of 8. 

In the eighth twofold (moment in the Rüpä)rüpyadhätu he up- 
roots l(4 pràptis). 
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Old Turkish text. (Maitr 156b11-33.) 


(11) ... -tört törlüg ög turug(12)lari üze berü tartip yér suvda 
bas(13)tingi nomta [oo]qsuz üzüksüz eng (14) ilki iki k&(a)n ödlerde 
amranmaq (15) ulustagi on törlüg nizvanilar (16) tegmekin üzer 
bicer.. 

ikinti iki (17) ká(a)n ódlerde ónglüg óngsüz t(e)ngri (18) yérinteki 
sekiz ygrmi nizvanilar teg(19)mekin bulmaqin üzer keser.. 

üéüné (20) iki ks(a)n ódlerde amranmaq ulustagi (21) yéti niz- 
vanilar tegmekin üzer kes(22)er.. 

tórtüné iki ká(a)n ódlerde (23) ónglüg óngsüz t(e)ngri yérinteki iki 
(24) ygrmi nizvanilar tegmekin bulmaqin (25) üzer keser.. 

bé&iné iki kS(a)n ódler(26)de amranmaq ulustaqi yéti nizvani(27)- 
lar tegmekin üzer keser.. 

altiné (28) iki kë(a)n ódlerde ónglüg óng(29)(süz) t(e)ngri yérinteki 
iki ygrmi niz(30)(vani)lar (tegme)[k](i)n üzer keser.. 

yétiné (31) (iki kšan ódle)rde amranmaq ulus(32)(tagi sekiz niz)- 
vanilar tegmekin üzer (33) (keser..) 

(sekiz)iné iki kS(a)n ódler(de ónglüg óngsüz t(e)ngri EE 
tort ygrmi nizvanilar tegmekin üzer Keser. 


Translation 


Having grasped so far by means of the four smrtyupasthänas, 
(having reached) the laukikägradharma, continuously in the first 
twofold moment he uproots (Hend.) — litt. cuts off — 10 anusaya- 
prüptis of the Kämadhätu. 

In the second twofold moment he uproots (Hend.) 18 anusaya- 
präptis (Hend.) of the Rüpärüpyadhätu. 

In the third twofold moment he uproots (Hend.) 7 anusaya- 
präptis of the Kämadhätu. 

In the fourth twofold moment he uproots (Hend.) 12 anusaya- 
präptis (Hend.) of the Rüpärupyadhätu. 

In the fifth twofold moment he uproots (Hend.) 7 anusayapräptis 
of the Kämadhätu. 

In the sixth twofold moment he uproots (Hend.) 12 anusaya- 
präptis of the Rüpärüpyadhätu. 

In the seventh twofold moment he uproots (Hend.) 8 anusaya- 
präptis of the Kämadhätu. 

(In the eighth) twofold moment (he uproots (Hend.) 14 anusaya- 
präptis of the Rüpärupyadhätu). 


HOW HONG TAIJI CAME TO THE THRONE 


by 
HIDEHIRO OKADA 
Tokyo 


Nurhaci, the first king of the Manchus, had sixteen sons, eight of 
whom were born by his four consecutive amba fujins (head wives) 
and thus could claim equal right of succession to the throne: Cuyeng 
and Daisan by the Tunggiya Fujin, Manggültai and Degelei by the 
Fuca Fujin, Hong Taiji by the Yehe Nara Fujin, and Ajige, Dorgon 
and Dodo by the Ula Nara Fujin. Thus all of them, except Cuyeng 
who had been put to death for treason by his father in 1615, were 
in a position to become the second Han of the Aisin Gurun (Chin 
Kingdom) when Nurhaci died in 1626. Exact reason has not been 
known why 35 year-old Hong Taiji had to be chosen as successor 
to the throne over the heads of Daisan and Manggültai, 44 and 40 
years old respectively, mainly for the lack of dependable historical 
sources. 

Fortunately the National Palace Museum, Taipei, in 1969, 
published Chiu Man-chou Tang in ten thick volumes of photo- 
graphic reproduction, containing Manchu documents that formed 
basis for the Ch’ien-lung compilation of Tongki Fuka Sindaha 
Hergen-i Dangse (commonly known as Man Wen Lao Tang) and 
some more, making it possible for us to approach early Ch'ing 
history much more closely than before. The present paper intends 
to demonstrate how this is done. 

Hong Taiji's relatively low order of seniority is not the only source 
of suspicion concerning his eligibility as a new ruler of the Manchus; 
there is a grave doubt as to whether his mother was really an amba 
fujin of Nurhaci. In other words, Hong Taiji might not have been 
on the equal footing to his brothers, as the later official historio- 
graphers claimed. 

The very first amba fujin of Nurhaci was named Hahana Jacin, 
whose father Tabun Bayan was a native of Tunggiya and a kinsman 
of T’ung Yang-chen and T’ung Yang-hsing, according to Jakun 
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Güsai Manjusai Mukun Hala be Uheri Ejehe Bithe, or Pa Cki Man- 
chou Shih Tsu T'ung P'u, chap. 20. Nurhaci married into this 
Tunggiya Clan when he left his father's house in 1577 at the age of 
19, as described in Manju Yargiyan Kooli or Man-chou Shih Lu. 
We have no way of determining when this amba fujin died, but it 
must have been some time a little later than 1583 and 1584, the 
years under which Manju Yargiyan Kooli mentions her and her 
daughter and two sons. The sons are Cuyeng and Daisan, and the 
daughter is Nunje Gege who married Hohori of the Donggo tribe. 

The next amba fujin, Gundai, was the daughter of Mangse Dujuhü 
(Chin., tu chih hui) of Saji. She first married Weijun, a second 
cousin of Nurhaci, and bore him three sons: Alantaiju, Cungáan and 
Anggara. Weijun fell in a battle at the age of 29, and the widowed 
Gundai remarried Nurhaci. This is never mentioned in official 
Ch'ing histories except in At-hsin Chüeh-lo Tsung P’u. Weijun was 
the second son of Utai, the second son of Soocangga, the third elder 
brother of Giocangga, Nurhaci's grandfather. 

The exact date of Weijun's death is not known, but Gundai's 
remarriage must have been either in 1585 or in 1586, for Alantaiju 
and Cungsan were born in 1583 and 1584 respectively, and Mang- 
gültai was born in 1587. This amba fujin appears in Manju Yargiyan 
Kooli under the year 1593, and later, in 1620, was divorced by 
Nurhaci. Tongki Fuka Sindaha Hergen-i Dangse implies that she 
had illicit relations with Daisan, but this seems to be a slander in 
favor of Hong Taiji under whom the present narrative took shape. 
The truth seems to be that she, mindful of her possibly precarious 
situation after the death of Nurhaci, tried to ingratiate herself with 
DaiSan and thus incurred wrath of her aging husband. 

The third amba fujin is the one in question. Her name was 
Monggojeje, of the Yehe Nara Clan. She married Nurhaci at the 
tender age of 14 in 1588, gave birth to Hong Taiji i in 1592, and died 
in 1603. All through those years, Gundai of the Fuca Clan was the 
amba fujin. It is hard to imagine that Nurhaci, still not even 
proclaimed the Han of the Aisin Gurun, could have had two amba 
fujins at the same time. Most probably the title of amba fujin was 
given to Monggojeje only posthumously; she could not have been 
anything more than an ashan-i fujin (secondary wife). This must 
have worked unfavorably to Hong Taiji's right of succession. 

The last amba fujin of Nurhaci was Abahai of the Ula Nara Clan, 
who married him in 1601. She must have been promoted to the 
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position of amba fujin upon the disgrace of Gundai. She is mentioned 
in Manju Yargiyan Kool under the year 1625, and in the next year, 
followed Nurhaci to the Nether World and was buried together 
with him. Manju Yargıyan Kook says that she did not wish to die 
after her husband but the princes and ministers forced her to do so. 
This again seems to be a gross attempt at character assassination; 
since the best beloved wife only can be allowed the honour of 
serving her master beyond the grave, this must be a slander intended 
to dishonour her children, Ajige, Dorgon and Dodo, who were rivals 
of Hong Taiji. 

Not only those sons of Nurhaci but also Amin, a nephew of his, 
should not be overlooked when discussing the question of early 
Ch'ing successions. Amin was the second son of Surgaci, Nurhaci's 
younger brother. As Tongki Fuka Sindaha Hergen-$ Dangse tells it, 
the brothers Nurhaci and Surgaci were at first on an equal standing, 
but in 1609 Nurhaci took away from Surgaci all subjects and pro- 
perty ; disgraced and unhappy, Surgaci died two years later. Ai-hsin 
Chüeh-lo Tsung P’u reports that Surgaci's eldest son Altungga and 
third son Jasaktu were put to death in 1610 for some crime; 
obviously they were victims of their father's downfall. Only Amin 
was spared, whose mother was from the Fuca Clan according to 
Ar-hsin Chiieh-lo Tsung P’u. Tongki Fuka Sindaha Hergen-i Dangse 
tells us that at the time of his divorcing the Fuca Fujin in 1620 
Nurhaci said: “Should we put her to death on account of her evil 
deeds, how would it cause the three sons and one daughter, most 
dear to my heart, to ory ?" Actually this amba fujin gave birth only 
to Manggültai, Degelei and Manggüji Gege who married Urgiidai of 
Hada. The missing third son must be Ámin, who was probably 
adopted by Nurhaci after the death of his father and put in the care 
of Gundai, who was from the same clan as his mother. 

The next internal strife in the house of Nurhaci affected Cuyeng, 
the eldest son. According to Tongki Fuka Sindaha Hergen-i Dangse, 
after getting rid of Surgaci, Nurhaci gave a major portion of his 
subjects and property to Cuyeng and Daisan and entrusted Cuyeng 
with the government. As Cuyeng became increasingly dictatorial, 
Nurhaci in 1612 took away from Cuyeng the subjects and property 
and redistributed them evenly with Daigan, Amin, Manggültai and 
Hong Taiji. Deeply hurt, Cuyeng resorted to black magic to bring 
down misfortune on his father and brothers. He was exposed and 
imprisoned for life in 1613. In a passage that was suppressed in 
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Tongki Fuka Sindaha Hergen-t Dangse, Chiu Man-chou Tang tells 
us that Cuyeng was put to death in 1615 (p. 74, “Huang Tzu 
Tang”). s 

This left only four candidates for succeeding Nurhaci on the 
throne: Dai$an of the Tunggiya lineage, Amin and Manggültai of 
the Fuca, and Hong Taiji of the Yehe Nara. Then the Fuca Fujin, 
Gundai, was divorced in disgrace in 1620, most certainly affecting 
the standing of Amin and Manggültai seriously and causing a great 
shift in balance of power at the Manchu court. One of the ripples 
created by this upheaval was the alleged attempt at defection to 
the Chinese side by Jaisanggü and Soto recorded in Tongki Fuka 
Sindaha Hergen-t Dangse under the same year (pp. 251-256). 
Jaisanggü was Surgaci's fifth son and Amin's half.brother, but was 
unable to get along with Amin. There were reports that Jaisanggü, 
together with Soto, Daisan’s second son, was planning to go over 
to the Ming Chinese, and they were arrested on the thirteenth day 
of the third month. Daisan and Amin requested to be allowed to 
kill them but were turned down by Nurhaci. 

The text of Tongki Fuka Sindaha Hergen-t Dangse breaks off in 
mid-sentence just as Nurhaci is discussing with his wives what to do 
with the two youths. On the corresponding page of Chiu Man-chou 
` Tang, p. 567, there is a marginal notation “duici” indicating that 
this is the fourth leaf in an originally independent volume on this 
particular case, and the lower half of the page is missing. Fortu- 
nately, this missing part is found elsewhere in Chiu Man-chou Tang; 
not only that, by pasting together many fragments preserved in the 
same collection, we can restore as many as ten leaves that record an 
extremely interesting conclusion to this involved political incident. 


l. recto: p. 561 verso: p. 562 

2. recto: p. 563 verso: p. 564 

3. recto: p. 565 verso: p. 566 

4. recto: p. 567 + p. 2557 verso: p. 568 

5. recto: p. 2527 + p. 2537 — verso: p. 2528 + p. 2538 

6. recto: p. 2533 + p. 2551 verso: p. 2534 + p. 2552 

7. recto: p. 2549 + p. 2190 verso: p. 2552 + p. 2191 

8. recto: p. 2547 + p. 2535 verso: p. 2548 + p. 2536 

9. recto: p. 2531 + p. 2187 verso: p. 2532 + p. 2188 
10. recto: p. 2545 + p. 2539 verso: p. 2546 + p. 2540 


Thus reconstructed, the pages tell a fascinating story, which will be 
summarized below. 
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Nurhaci found out that Daigan’s two sons, Yoto and Soto, had 
been discriminated against in terms of their subjects as compared to 
their half brothers, and told Jirgalang, Surgaci’s sixth son, to 
exchange his with theirs but was refused. Then Nurhaci asked 
Daišan for the names of the subjects given to Soto. In replying to 
this, Daišan accused that Soto had had illicit relations with his 
stepmothers, quoting Kalju as a witness to the effect that two con- 
cubines of Daiáan and the wife of Soto went together to Daisan’s 
villa and were joined by Soto and Seogen who arrived riding a horse 
in tandem. Aware that Yoto and Soto were children of a former 
wife of DaiSan and hated by the present wife, Nurhaci said to 
Daisan: “You too are the son of a former wife. Why do you not try 
to put yourself in their position ? Why do you let yourself be taken 
in by the words of your wife and abuse your elder sons who are 
already grown up? I have given you good, select subjects to be 
master of. Why do you not emulate me and give Yoto and Soto 
better retainers ? You are so hen-pecked that you give your elder 
sons bad subjects and all the better ones to your younger sons who 
were born of your present wife." The princes and ministers were 
silent, not daring to say anything. Manggültai said: "It is just as 
you say, father. We, his younger brothers, sons and chieftains of 
the people, are all very much afraid of his wife." Nurhaci said: 
“Why, then, do other princes and ministers say nothing *" Mang- 
gültai said: "What I spoke was the way everybody felt." 

The next day, Nurhaci, thinking of giving Soto better subjects, 
took out records, and had Daisan called in to study the matter 
together. Then Daisan knelt down before his father, took off his hat 
and kowtowed, and complained: “Manggültai always makes faces 
at me for no reason. He does not think well of me." Then he pro- 
ceeded to speak ill of Hürhan, the eldest of Nurhaci's adopted sons. 
Nurhaci felt anger, but controlled himself, silently put down the 
papers he was holding, rose and went out to inspect the Tangse 
Shrine then under construction. When he returned, he reprimanded 
Jirgalang who was sitting at the entrance and ordered him to 
exchange the subjects of Jaisanggü and Soto for better ones, before 
he entered the house. 

All the princes came to the outer court, prepared papers on the 
bestowment of better subjects on the two men, and began looking 
into the case of Soto's alleged illicit relations with his stepmothers. 
First, Kalju was called in, who gave a testimony of the same intent 
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as Daïsan’s. Nurhaci questioned him: “Did you actually see the 
women and Soto sleeping together?" “No, I did not. I had heard 
that two concubines of my Prince (i.e., Daisan) and a wife of Soto 
went first to the villa on a waggon, and Soto and Seogen too went 
there later riding a horse in tandem. So I went after them and met 
them on their way home outside the city gate. I got into a quarrel 
with Seogen and told him: ‘The Prince has put Soto in my charge. 
If anybody should go with Soto anywhere, it should be I. How dare 
you go with him?’ There was another time when I saw the same 
two concubines and Soto's wife going to the villa in a waggon and I 
released the cow pulling that waggon.” “Speak honestly, you. The 
Princess (i.e., Daisan's wife) made you tell that to your Prince, did 
she not?" “No, the Princess has nothing to do with this. I really 
saw them." 

Nurhaci then asked Kalju: “Whom else have you told. of this 
affair ?" The answer was Daigan and Yoto. Yoto was called in and 
questioned before the whole court, but he said that Kalju had not 
told him anything like that. Kalju was arrested and tied up. Soto 
was called in and testified: “At no time I went to the villa. Insulted 
by such a gross false accusation, I thought of appealing to the court 
and consulted my elder brother Yoto's opinion. But Yoto said: 
‘If this matter is brought out in the open and an examination starts, 
Grandfather (Nurhaci) will inevitably hear it. Suppose it is decided 
that you are at fault. There is nothing we can do about it. We may 
die if Grandfather puts us to death. But what if Father (Daisan) 
was judged at fault? Grandfather will surely kill Mother (Daisan’s 
present wife). After Mother’s execution, how will we be albe to live 
together with Father?’ For that reason, I dared not tell anybody 
about it and quietly suffered almost to death.” 

Further examinations revealed that Soto’s wife, Yoto’s wife, 
Seogen’s wife and Daišan’s two concubines were one day sitting 
together under the window of Daisan’s house and said: “Let us 
five people each pay one-tenth of a tael of silver to buy a sheep, 
which we shall bring to the villa to kill and eat."; it was done 
accordingly, with more than thirty men and women joining the 
pienie. About twenty men and women who had been present were 
located and questioned, and all testimonies agreed that Soto and 
Seogen were not among them. 

With Soto's innocence and Kalju's perjury firmly established, 
Nurhaci turned to DaiSan and reprimanded him: “If you are wont 
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to kill Soto believing that he committed indiscretion on account of 
Kalju's slandering words prompted by your wife, how are you going 
to spare Yoto even? Both Yoto and Soto are your children. If you 
are to kill even your own children in keeping with your wife's evil 
intentions, how are you going to spare your younger brothers ? Who 
can elect you Head of State, you who kill sons and younger brothers 
at the instigation of the wife? Also, when I and Manggültai, father 
and son, were exposing the evil deeds of the wife of the Eldest 
Prince (Daïëan), you, princes and ministers, would not say any- 
thing, unwilling to let him lose face. If you, Hong Taiji, Amin Taiji 
and Darhan Hiya (Hürhan), feel that we are in error, you take oath 
before Heaven to that effect. If you do so, I and Manggültai may be 
at fault. If you do not, why do you keep sitting by the Prince's 
side ? Leave him and come over to me." When he finished speaking, 
Hong Taiji, Amin and Hürhan rose and came over to Nurhaci's side. 

Having thus won a tense confrontation, Nurhaci reduced Daisan’s 
household down to just himself and his wife, and took away from 
him his title of Heir Apparent (taise, Chin., tai tzu) and all his sub- 
jects. Desperate, Daisan asked for permission of killing his wife by 
himself, but Nurhaci did not give it. At the hour of sheep (2:00 
p.m.), Nurhaci ealled the court together, set Soto free and had Kalju 
tied to a pillar to be randomly stabbed to death with a knife by Soto. 

On the twenty-eighth day of the ninth month, Daiáan himself 
killed his wife, and sent à man to Nurhaci to report: *I have killed 
my wife. If Father is compassionate enough to keep alive a murderer 
like me, I should like to see and kowtow to Father." According to 
Ai-hsin Chüeh-lo Tsung P’u, this wife of Daisan was a daughter of 
Bujai Beile of Yehe and bore for DaiSan his third son Sahaliyan, 
fourth son Wakda and fifth son Balama. 

Nurhaci ordered Daisan first of all to reconcile himself with 
Manggültai and take oath before Heaven with his younger brothers 
to let the bygones be bygones. Daisan accordingly wrote on a sheet 
of paper the following oath and burned it before Heaven: “I did not 
adhere to Father's precepts, failed to listen to the advices of my 
three younger brothers (Amin, Manggültai and Hong Taiji) and one 
elder brother who is a Hiya (bodyguard, i.e., Hürhan), blindly 
followed what my wife told me and thus placed myself in a position 
to lose the great power entrusted by Father to me and to kill my 
wife by my hands. As it was my own fault that I had to kill her, 
Heaven and Earth may punish me with a terrible death should I 
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hereafter again mistake the wrong for a right and the bad for a good 
and harbor grudge or enmity.” 

In response to this, other princes too burned the paper of their 
oath, the text of which contains some rather startling passages: 
« ..Now Father has found out your evil deeds and, feeling that he 
should not put faith in only one person, appointed eight princes, 
Amin Taiji, Manggültai Taiji, Hong Taiji, Degelei, Yoto, Jirgalang, 
Ajige Age, Dodo and Dorgon, the Princes of the Eight Corners 
(jakün hoëoi beile). Any person who is elected Han should receive 
what the people of the Eight Banners give him and eat what they 
offer him. Administration of the state affairs is not to be handled 
according to the Han's whims. If the lord of a Corner commits such 
evil deeds as to disturb the government which the Han has estab- 
lished thanks to Heavenly grace, the lords of other seven Corners 
should meet together and reprimand him or put him to death if it is 
what is due. The Han ruling the nation may think ill of a person 
who leads a just life, not violating ethical codes but endeavoring for 
the sake of the government; but if the Han goes so far to demote 
him, men of the other seven Banners should not give in to the Han.” 

So much for the summary of this remarkable historical document. 
That Daiáan once enjoyed the title of Heir Apparent is a totally new 
historical fact hitherto mentioned in no records. The loss of the title 
was politieally fatal to him. Also this document reveals to us for the 
first time that it was in 1620 that the well-known institution of the 
early Ch'ing times of the eight princes of the eight Corners governing 
the Eight Banners was introduced. Actually the document lists nine 
` names, but Dodo and Dorgon must have jointly governed one 
banner, as the text has no dot between the two names and they 
were then only seven and nine years of age. 

Tongki Fuka Sindaha Hergen-à Dangse tells us that, in 1622, on 
the third day of the third month, Nurhaci called together his eight 
sons to give them detailed instructions that a successor to the Han's 
throne should be chosen by a vote among the eight princes; that the 
Han and the other seven princes are to enjoy completely equal 
status and rights; that all state affairs should be decided jointly by 
8 couneil consisting of the Han and the seven princes. Nevertheless, 
it is more than certain that Daisan’s political demise and the decline 
in influence of Amin and Manggültai resulting from the divorce of 
the Fuca Fujin gave Hong Taiji à boost in terms of the right to 
succession. 
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Again Tongki Fuka Sindaha Hergen-i Dangse records that in 
1623, Urgüdai, former prince of Hada who married Manggültai’s 
younger sister, was exposed by Daisan to have taken bribes, and 
Hong Taiji, linked to this crime, was punished along with his 
cohorts including Degelei, Jirgalang and Yoto. At that time Nurhaci 
scolded Hong Taiji, saying: “You pretend that only you yourself 
are right and act arrogantly to others. Are you thinking of sitting 
on the Han's throne over the heads of your elder brothers? A 
correct behavior for you would be that when you leave the court 
after a meeting you see your elder brothers off and their younger 
brothers and sons see you to your house in return. You do not even 
see your elder brothers off; why do you dare let their sons and 
younger brothers see you home ?”’ This was a clear indication of how 
self-confindent and arrogant Hong Taiji had become and how 
slavishly Degelei and others tried to subordinate themselves to his 
ambitions. It should be pointed out here that Nurhaci then called 
Hong Taiji “the only offspring from the beloved wife (haji sargan) 
of me, your father," indicating that Hong Taiji was already treated 
as à legitimate son. 

Thus the two incidents that took place one after the other in 1620 
brought a political windfall to Hong Taiji There appeared those 
who were eager to curry his favor even in the households of Daisan, 
Amin and Manggültai, princes senior to Hong Taiji. In 1623, Yoto, 
son of Dai&an, Jirgalang, younger brother of Amin, and Degelei, 
younger brother of Manggültai, were mentioned as close cohorts of 
Hong Taiji Those three were each in an unfavorable position con- 
cerning inheritance and that must have been the reason why they 
chose to go over to the side of Hong Taiji, who was now a rising 
politieal star. 

Nurhaci never in his lifetime nominated his choice for successor. 
After his death in 1626, it was Yoto and Sahaliyan who headed a 
movement for the election of Hong Taiji; they talked their father 
Daisan into proposing this to other princes, who in turn gave their 
consent to this proposal and thus made it possible for Hong Taiji 
to come to the throne. Yoto had been in the faction of Hong Taiji 
since earlier times. As for Sahaliyan, his maternal grandfather 
Bujai was a first cousin of Hong Taiji’s mother, coming from the 
same Yehe Nara Clan, apparently the reason why Sahaliyan decided 
to throw in lots with Hong Taiji. 

Chiu Man-chou Tang offers us further clues to the development 
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of the Eight Banner organization which accompanied such political 
changes in the early days of the Ch'ing history. Here, however, we 
should simply like to point out that a knowledge of the family 
structure, especially that of the maternal lineages, is indispensable 
in discussing any topic from this particular period. 


N.B.: This paper was first published in Japanese, under the title “Shin 
Taisö shiritsu no jijö,” in Yamamoto Hakushi Kanreki Kinen Tôyoshi Ronso, 
Tokyo, Oct., 1972; then in Chinese, under the title “Ch’ing T’ai Tsung chi 
wei k'ao shih," in Ku Kung Wen Hsien, Vol. 3, No. 2, Taipei, March, 1972. 


ÜBER EINE SAMMLUNG VON MATERIALIEN 
ZUR VOLKSKUNDE DER TSCHACHAR-MONGOLEN 


von 
KLAUS SAGASTER 


. Bonn 


Zu den dringendsten kulturwissenschaftlichen Aufgaben unserer 
Zeit gehört ohne Zweifel die Sammlung und quellenmäßige Auf- 
bereitung von Zeugnissen des Brauchtums und der Volksliteratur, 
deren traditionelle Formen durch den weltweit immer schneller 
voranschreitenden Kulturwandel in zunehmendem Maße der Ver- 
änderung, wenn nicht gar dem Vergessen ausgesetzt sind. Dies gilt 
auch für den Bereich der mongolischen Kultur. Zwar werden in der 
Mongolischen Volksrepublik und vermutlich auch in der Volks- 
republik China große Anstrengungen unternommen, volkskundlich 
relevante Sachverhalte der traditionellen mongolischen Kultur auf- 
zuzeichnen und quellenmäßig verfügbar zu machen!; dennoch 
dürfte es nicht überflüssig sein, wenn sich neben Forschern aus den 
anderen sozialistischen Ländern? auch Mongolisten im westlichen 
Ausland im Rahmen des Möglichen an dieser Arbeit beteiligen. 
Ein Beitrag dieser Art soll eine Sammlung von Materialien zur 
Volkskunde der Tschachar-Mongolen sein, die der Lektor für Mongo- 
lisch an der Universität Bonn, Matthew Magadbürin Haltod, 
zusammengestellt hat und zur Zeit zusammen mit dem Bericht- 


1 Zum Stand der mongolischen Volkskundeforschung bis 1969 siehe Walther 
Heissig, Innermongolische Arbeiten zur mongolischen Literaturgeschichte und 
Folkloreforschung, in: ZDMG 115 (1965), S. 153-199; ders., Inbsangtondans 
Darstellung des ostmongolischen Brauchtums, in: ZAS 2, 1968, S. 211; ders., 
Die Aufzeichnung von Volksliteratur in der Mongolischen Volksrepublik, in: 
ZDMG, Supplementa I, Teil 2, Wiesbaden 1969, S. 754-771. 

2 Stellvertretend für viele andere sei hier auf eine Sammlung von Referaten 
hingewiesen, die auf einem Symposium tber Forschungen zur Kultur und 
Gesellschaft der Mongolei am 15. Dezember 1975 gehalten wurden. Sie ent- 
halt Beiträge von J. S. Wasilewski, 8. Szynkiewicz, L. Mróz, I. Kabzinska- 
Stawarz, St. Katuzitski, J. Tulisow und E. Tryjarski und wurde mit einer 
Einführung von W. Dynowski m Etnografia Polska XXI, 1, 1977, S. 95-203 
verôffentlicht. 
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erstatter zur Publikation vorbereitet. In mehr als 350 Notizen hat 
M. M. Haltod, ein 1917 geborener Tschachar-Mongole, auf Anregung 
von Professor W. Heissig eine Vielzahl von volkskundlichen Sach- 
verhalten aufgezeichnet, die auf Beobachtungen und Erfahrungen 
beruhen, die Haltod während seines fast dreißigjährigen Aufenthalts 
in der Mongolei gemacht hat. Hierbei wurde nicht eine systematische 
Darstellung des mongolischen Brauchtums angestrebt, wie sie uns 
in der kurz nach dem Ende des chinesischen Kaiserreichs von dem 
Kharatschin-Mongolen Lubsangéondan verfaßten Darstellung ost- 
mongolischen Brauchtums vorliegt?. M. M. Haltods Aufzeichnungen 
verfolgen vielmehr lediglich den Zweck, mehr oder minder zufällige 
Erinnerungen schriftlich festzuhalten und für die Forschung ver- 
fügbar zu machen‘. 

Ihrer Form nach sind die N otizen tolgenden Quellenkategorien 
zuzuordnen: 


l. Beschreibung von Sitten und Gebràuchen, die Haltod selbst 
gesehen oder ausgeübt hat oder von denen er in seiner Heimat 
gehórt hat. 

2. Aufzeichnung von Zeugnissen der Volksliteratur, die Haltod 
durch mündlichen Vortrag gehórt (sich also nicht durch Lektüre 
angeeignet) hab. 


Zu diesen Quellen gehören Märchen (yabuyan üliger ), Sagen und 
Legenden (domuy), Lieder (dayuu), Sprichwörter bzw. sprichwört- 


8 Siehe Heissig, Lubsangtondans Darstellung des ostmongolischen Brauch- 
tums, S. 211-263. 

4 M. M. Haltod hat sich während seines ganzen Berufslebens mit Fragen der 
mongolischen Sprache und Kultür beschäftigt. So hat er z.B. an der revidier- 
ten mongolischen Übersetzung des Neuen Testaments mitgearbeitet (The 
New Convenant commonly called the New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, in Mongolian. Revised Edition, Hongkong 1952). Haltod war 
auch an der Zusammenstellung von zwei mongolisch-englischen Wórter- 
büchern beteiligt: Mongol-English Practical Dictionary with English Word 
Reference List, o.O. 1949-1953; Ferdinand D. Lessing (ed.), Mongolian- 
English Dictionary, 1Berkeley and Los Angeles 1960, "Bloomington, Indiana, 
1973. Zu seinen weiteren Arbeiten gehóren: Über einige Ausdrücke für 
„Sterben“ im Mongolischen, in: Sitzungsberichte der 6. Arbeitstagung der Per- 
manent International Altaistic Conference in Helsinki 4.—8. 6. 1963 (JSFOu 65, 
Helsinki 1964), S. 99-119 (zusammen mit Klaus Sagaster); Ein Schamanen- 
gesang aus dem Bulgan-Gebiet, in: Collectanea Mongolica, Wiesbaden 1966, 
S. 71-79; Mongolische Ortsnamen. Aus mongolischen Manuskript-Karten 
zusammengestellt. Teil I, Wiesbaden 1966; Übersetzung der Komödie Dalan 
chudalé von Č. Ojdov (,,Der Siebziglügner.““ Ein mongolisches Lustspiel von 
Tsch. Oidow. In: Serta Tibeto-Mongolica, Wiesbaden 1973, S. 105-169, ge- 
meinsam mit K. Sagaster). 
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liche Redensarten (für éeéen üge), idiomatische Wendungen 
(öbermite kelelge), Rätsel (onisg-a), Witze (Soy yariy-a), Segens- 
sprüche (iriigel), Flüche bzw. Verwünschungen (gariyal), Be- 
schreibungen und Erklärungen von Spielen (toylayam). 

Die in den Notizen enthaltenen Materialien bieten eine Vielzahl 
von Daten zum weltlichen und religiösen Brauchtum der Tschachar- 
Mongolen und teilweise auch ihrer Nachbarn. Hierbei greifen, wie 
nicht anders zu erwarten, weltliches und religiöses Brauchtum 
ineinander über. 

Die Materialien betreffen u.a. folgende T'hemen : 


1. Weltliches Brauchtum: Etikette, Hochzeitsbrauchtum, 
Brauchtum beim Viehschlachten, bei Reisen, beim Ringkampf, 
beim Schließen von Freundschaften; Sozialbeziehungen unter Ein- 
schluB von Gesellschaftskritik; historische Begebenheiten; volks- 
medizinische Praktiken. 

2. Geistliches Brauchtum: Magische Medizin, gute und schlechte 
Vorzeichen, Abwehrzauber, Glückherbeirufung (Segenssprüche, 
Segenszeremonien, z.B. Dalalya-Zeremonie), Reinigungszeremonien, 
Tabubestimmungen, Weihetiere, heilige Zeiten. 


Die Bearbeitung der Materialien erfolgt nach folgenden Gesichts- 
punkten: Die Notizen werden in der Form belassen, in welcher sie 
vorliegen. Es handelt sich um erste, spontane Aufzeichnungen, die 
M. M. Haltod noch nicht im Hinblick auf eine auch für Nichtmongo- 
len bestimmte Publikation niedergeschrieben hat, sondern zunächst 
nur als eigene Gedächtnisstütze. Hierdurch sind sie jedoch von be- 
sonderem sprachlichem Interesse: Soweit bisher feststellbar, ent- 
halten sie eine beträchtliche Anzahl von Wörtern, idiomatischen 
Wendungen und Konstruktionen, die neues lexikalisches und syn- 
taktisches Material, insbesondere zum T'schachar-Dialekt, bieten. 
Um diesen originalmongolischen Charakter zu erhalten, wird bewußt 
auf eine Umformulierung im Hinblick auf bessere Verständlichkeit 
für den Nicht-Mongolen (genauer: Nicht-Tschachar-Mongolen) ver- 
zichtet. Die notwendigen Erklärungen und Ergänzungen bleiben den 
Erläuterungen vorbehalten, die dem in Umschrift gegebenen Text 
und der gemeinsam von M. M. Haltod und dem Berichterstatter an- 
gefertigten deutschen Übersetzung beigegeben werden. Nach Mög- 
lichkeit wird auch Vergleichsmaterial herangezogen. Eine systema- 
tische und umfassende Behandlung der jeweiligen Thematik ist 
jedoch nicht beabsichtigt. Anliegen der Arbeit ist vielmehr die Dar- 
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bietung von für die weitere mongolistisch-volkskundliche Forschung 
aufbereitetem Quellenmaterial. 

In den bisher bearbeiteten Notizen werden u.a. folgende Einzel- 
themen behandelt: 

a) Volksmedizin (arad-un emnelge): Methoden zur Heilung von 
Gehirnerschütterung (tariki unaqu) (1)°, Brustschmerzen (gadquly- 
a) (3), Magenschmerzen (goduyudun unaqu) (2), Leibschmerzen 
(éangq-a) (4), Rheumatismus (quyang qulun) (0), Gebàrmutter- 
krankheiten (saba-yın ebedéin ) (8), Knochenbrüchen (bertenggi ) (9). 
Die dabei angewandten Methoden sind u.a. Massage (ilikü) (2), 
Kompressen (jing) (3), AderlaB (qanuqu) (5), Anwendung des 
Schröpfkopfes (bumbadaju samnaqu) (6), Kauterisation (tögen-e) 
(7). Magische Heilpraktiken (dom) werden bei Grind (éaqulai (37) 
und bei Tollwut (yaljayuraqu) (94) angewendet. Auch die Krank- 
heitsursachen kónnen magischer Natur sein, z.B. der Haarausfall 
(qaléaraqu) bei Erwachsenen und Kindern, der darauf zurückge- 
führt wird, daß ein Dämon (éidkiir) die Haare abgeleckt habe (36). 

b) Sagen und Legenden (domuy ), in denen bestimmte Sitten und 
Gebräuche, Naturphänomene und soziale Praktiken beschrieben 
und teilweise auch begründet werden. Die entsprechenden Bräuche 
bzw. Sachverhalte werden u.a. auf Buddha (Burgan baysi), Cinggis 
Khan und lHa-mo (Ama) zurückgeführt. Zu diesen Sagen und 
Legenden gehóren: 


— Die Sage vom König mit den Eselsohren (Eljigen ëiketü qayan), 
der jeden, dem er befohlen hat, ihm die Haare zu schneiden, an- 
schließend tötet. Ein Junge, den eines Tages dieses böse Schicksal 
zu ereilen drohte, wandte sich in seiner Verzweiflung an seine 
Mutter um Rat. Diese buk mit Milch aus ihrer eigenen Brust 
Kuchen, den der Junge nun dem Kônig zu essen gab. Der Kónig 
konnte jetzt den Jungen nicht mehr töten, da sie beide von der Milch 
der gleichen Mutter genossen hatten. Dies führte dazu, daß der Kö- 
nig nunmehr überhaupt vom Töten seiner Friseure abließ (17)®; 

— die Sage, in der begründet wird, warum der König den Brauch, 
alte Leute durch Ersticken mit einem Schafsschwanz (amaladaqu, 
schriftspr. nicht belegt) zu töten, abgeschafft hat (18); 


5 Die Ziffern beziehen sich auf die vorläufige Numerierung der Notizen. 

€ Die Ordos-Form dieses Märchens gibt Antoine Mostaert in Textes oraux 
ordos, Peking 1937, S. 149-152 (Text) bzw. Folklore ordos, Peking 1947, 
S. 210-215 (franz. Übersetzung). 

7 Auch dieses Märchen ist bei den Ordos-Mongolen bekannt, vgl. Mostaert, 
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— die Sage, in der erzählt wird, warum den Elstern {$ayajayai) im 
Herbst die Federn am Hals ausfallen (17); 

— die Sage, warum die Chinesen Eßschalen haben, die sie ,,Schaffell- 
schalen“ (yangpii ayay-a) nennen (19); | 

— die Legende, warum das Maultier keine Jungen bekommt und das 
Rebhuhn 21 Eier legt (auf IHa-mo/Ama zurückgeführt) (21) 
(siehe unten, Beispiel 2); 

— die Legende, warum das Kamel nur so kleine Hoden hat, die an 
den Hinterschenkeln sitzen (auf Buddha/Burqan baysi zurück- 
geführt) (22); 

— die Sage, warum der See Eji dalai im Udzumtschin (Üjümüëin)- 
Gebiet ein Salzsee geworden ist (auf Cinggis Khan zurückgeführt) 
(23); 

— die Sage, warum man auf Reisen an den Steigbügel klopft, um 
mitzuteilen, daß das Pferd, auf dem man reitet, urinieren muß (24). 
c) Etikette: In welcher Form liegen die Sitzmatten (olbuy) in 

der Jurte (40)? In welcher Haltung sitzt man in der Jurte (ger-tü 

éoméuyilaju sayuqu „in der Jurte mit einem untergeschlagenen Bein 
und einem hochgestellten Knie sitzen‘‘) (39) ? Wie reicht man einem 

Gast Schnaps dar (ariki bariqu) (38)? Darf man vor dem Gast die 

Jurte verlassen (41)? Wie wird ein ganzes Schaf serviert (bükül 

talbiqu) (56)? Was muß man beim Fleischessen beachten (91) ? Was 

tut man, wenn man bei einem Fest einmal austreten muß (čilüge 
yuyugu „um Urlaub bitten“, „tempus petere") (52)? Wie heißt die 

Nachfeier, die die Gastgeber zusammen mit ihren Helfern veran- 

stalten, nachdem die Gäste gegangen sind ? (Antwort: „Eckenfest‘“, 

bulung nayir) (51). Was hat ein Ail (Gruppe von Jurten) zu beachten, 
wenn er sich in der Nähe eines anderen Ail niederläßt (ayil bayuqu) 

(43, 44)? 

Die folgenden Beispiele sollen einen Eindruck davon vermitteln, 
wie die Materialien im einzelnen aussehen und in welcher Form sie 
publiziert werden sollen. Hierfür wurden zwei Texte ausgewählt, 
die Haltod dem Gattungsbegriff domuy (,,Sage, Legende“) zuordnet 


Textes oraux ordos, S. 172-174 (Text) bzw. Folklore ordos, S. 244-247 (franz. 
Übersetzung). — Über den Brauch des Aussetzens alter Leute und dessen 
Abschaffung berichtet Lubsangéondan in seiner Darstellung des ostmongoli- 
schen Brauchtums, vgl. Heissig, Lubsangèondans ..., 8. 234, 243-246. Um 
die Abschaffung dieses Brauchs zu begründen, führt auch L. em Märchen an, 
das jedoch von den beiden Fassungen, die Mostaert und Haltod geben, ab- 
weicht. Lubsangéondans Fassung ist bei Heissig, a.a.0., S. 244f. übersetzt. 
Dort auch nähere Angaben über die weite Verbreitung des Motivs dieses 
Märchens (S. 245). 
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[1, 2], ferner eine Abwehrzauberpraktik (dom) [3], ein Segens- 
 wunsch (irügekü) [4], die Beschreibung des Brauches (jangsil) 
„Die Gunst zuriickbehalten“ (kesig abqu) [5] und eine volks- 
medizinische Praktik (arad-un emnelge) [6]. Die Bemerkungen zu 
. den hier gegebenen Beispielen werden im Laufe der weiteren Arbeit 
an den Materialien wahrscheinlich noch ergänzt werden. Die Edition 
wird Verzeichnisse der lexikalischen und idiomatischen Besonder- 
heiten sowie der technischen Begriffe enthalten. 


Beispiele: 

a) = mongolischer Text 
b) = Übersetzung 

c) = Erläuterungen 


1. Das Maultier und die Rebhühner 
(Nr. 21) (Kein mongolischer Titel) 


a) Ama layusa-ban unuyad yabufu bayiju gen-e. genedte butan dum- 
daaëa nigen sürüg itayw tür gejü nisüged yarqular ni Ama-yin layusa 
ürgefü Ama-yi unayaju gen-e. Ama ayurlayad qonggiljiysan bögsen- 
ete čini gorin.nigen éndege yar. quva galjan layusa ür-e üget bol gejü 
gariyajai.tegeged layusa ür-e ügei itayu qorin nigen óndege yaryaday 
bolju gen-e. | 

b) Ama ritt (einmal) auf ihrem Maultier. Plötzlich flog mit „tür“ 
aus einem Gebüsch ein Schwarm Rebhühner auf. Da scheute das 
Maultier der Ama und warf die Ama ab. Ama wurde zornig und 
stieß folgende Verwünschung aus: „Aus euren ausgeleierten Hintern 
mögen einundzwanzig Eier kommen! Das Maultier mit der kasta- 
nienbraunen Blesse möge keine Jungen haben!“ So kommt es, daß 
das Maultier keine Jungen hat und das Rebhuhn einundzwanzig 
Eier legt. 

c) Ama ist eine Bezeichnung für Lhamo bzw. Ökin tngri (dPal- 
ldan IHa-mo / Sridevi, Tegüs Coytu Lhamo / Srimati Devi). Lhamo 
ist eine der beliebtesten volksbuddhistischen Gottheiten. Ein Hin- 
weis hierauf ist z.B. das Lied Tegüs Coytu Lhamo, das in der von 
U. Zagdsüren 1975 in Ulaanbaatar herausgegebenen Liedsammlung 
Mongol duuny sudlalyn tové tojm allein siebenmal vorkommt (S. 53, 
253, 268, 283, 312, 326, 350). Zu Okin tngri in der mongolischen 
Volksreligion vgl. auch Walther Heissig, Die Religionen der Mongo- 
lei, in: Giuseppe Tucci und Walther Heissig, Die Religionen Tibets 
und der Mongolei, Stuttgart 1970, S. 355f. 
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Schriftspr. ama wird im Caqar-Dialekt amä gesprochen. ama ist 
im Jarud-Dialekt in der Bedeutung „Mutter“ belegt (chin. a-ma, 
tib. a-ma), vgl. G. Kara, Chants d’un barde mongol, Budapest 1970, 
S. 287. Möglicherweise hat das Wort, das sonst der respektvollen 
Anrede àlterer Verwandter dient (so auch im Chalcha-Mongolischen, 
vgl. Ja. Cévél, Mongol chélnij tové tajlbar tol’, Ulaanbaatar 1966, S. 
38: amaa, schriftspr. ama-a [Vokativ!]), als Bezeichnung für Lhamo 
ebenfalls die Bedeutung ,, Mutter“. Falls dies zutrifft, wäre dies ein 
Hinweis darauf, das Lhamo auch im mongolischen Volksbuddhis- 
mus die Rolle einer Muttergottheit spielt, wie dies bei ihrer tibeti- 
schen Form dPal-ldan IHa-mo und bei deren hinduistischem Vor- 
bild Kali-Durga-Párvati-Devi der Fall ist. Vgl. hierzu Giuseppe 
Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, Roma 1949, Bd. II, S. 590; Helmut 
Hoffmann, Symbolik der tibetischen Religionen und des Schamanis- 
mus, Stuttgart 1967, S. 26; Jan Gonda, Die Religionen Indiens 1I: 
Der jüngere Hinduismus, Stuttgart 1963, S. 208ff. — dPal-Idan 
IHa-mo gilt auch als oberste der ma-mo, d.h. genuin tibetischer 
weiblicher Dämonen, die bei der Buddhisierung Tibets mit den in- 
dischen mätarah oder mätrkäh, d.h. „Müttern“, identifiziert wurden. 
Vgl. hierzu René de Nebesky-Wojkowitz, Oracles and Demons of 
Tibet, *Graz 1975, S. 24, und Hoffmann, a.a.O., S. 75f. (Weitere An- 
gaben und Literaturhinweise zu dPal-Idan lHa-mo bei N ebesky- 
Wojkowitz, a.a.0., S. XI, 22-37.) 

Das in unserer Geschichte erwähnte Maultier ist das traditionelle 
Reittier der Ama / dPal-Idan IHa-mo. Das Maultier (layusa, luusa ) 
ist bekanntlich eine Kreuzung aus Esel und Stute, seine Nachkom- 
men sind in der Regel unfruchtbar. Das Rebhuhn (itayu) legt nach 
J. Felix, J. Toman und K. Hisek, Der große Naturführer. Unsere 
Tier- und Pflanzenwelt, Stuttgart 1972, S. 376, gewöhnlich Anfang 
Mai etwa 15 Eier. 


2. Die drei Bettelmönche / l'urban badirtin (Nr. 26) 


a) Turban badiréin ayil-du oroju gen-e. ayil-un bay-a ökin lam- 
buyuvai-nar gamiyaki be gejü asayufai. 

nigedüger ni: Bi üjen-e ( Üfümücin ) gejei. 

goyaduyar mi: Bi barin-a ( Bayarin) gefei. 

yurbaduyar ni: Bi oqun-a (Augan, Uuqan) gefei. 
tegeküler ni bay-a ókin yod dutayayad, yaruyad güifü gen-e. 
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b) Drei Bettelmónche kamen in einen Ail. Das kleine Mädchen 
des Ail fragte: ‚Ihr Herren Lamas, woher seid ihr ?“ 

Der erste sagte: bi üjen-e (‚Ich will sehen“, korrekt: ‚Ich bin ein 

Üjümücin"^). 

Der zweite sagte: bi barin-a (‚Ich will anfassen‘, korrekt: ‚Ich bin 

ein Bayarin“). 

Der dritte sagte: bi ogun-a (,,[ch will Liebe machen‘, korrekt: 

„Ich bin ein Augan/Uugan‘“). 
Da rannte das kleine Mädchen, so schnell es konnte, weg. 

c) Ein Ail (ayil) ist eine Gruppe von Jurten. — Der Witz dieses 
sozialkritischen Schwanks, welcher das mitunter recht freizügige 
Verhalten der wandernden Bettelmönche oder ,,Wanderlamas‘ 
(badiréin, badarëin) aufs Korn nimmt, besteht darin, daß die Lamas 
undeutlich sprechen — vermutlich weil sie schon recht alt sind und 
viele Zähne verloren haben. Die Aussprache ihrer Stammesnamen 
klingt dabei wie die Ankündigung dessen, was Wanderlamas oft nur 
allzu gern von kleinen oder auch weniger kleinen Mádchen wollten. 
Zur Rolle der Wanderlamas und ihrer literarischen Ausgestaltung 
vgl. vor allem Walther Heissig, Geschichte der mongolischen Literatur, 
Wiesbaden 1972, Bd. II, S. 723-792 (Kap. 15: ,,Vom befreienden 
Lachen zum kritischen Spott: Schelmengeschichten und Wanderlama- 
Schwänke bis Saydar [1869-1929 ]“). 


3. Wie man schlechte Vorzeichen abwenden kann / 
Mayu iru-a daruqu-du (Nr. 13) 


a) Uyuli duuyargu-yi mayu iru-a gefü sefiglen uyuli duuyarbal 
Ugun-a-yin güjegen-dür 
Usu kiged abuyad ir-e. 
Uyuli-yin toluyai-yi &inay-a gedeg. 

b) Man glaubt, der Schrei der Eule sei ein schlechtes Vorzeichen. 
Deshalb sagt man, wenn eine Eule schreit: „Tu Wasser in den Pan- 
sen eines Ziegenbocks und bring ihn her! Wir wollen den Kopf der 
Eule kochen!“ 


c) Der Schrei der Eule wird als Lachen verstanden. Man glaubt, 
das Lachen der Eule sei ein Zeichen für den bevorstehenden Tod 
eines Menschen. 

Die Wirkung des Eulenschreis kann auch durch eine in tibetischer 
Sprache rezitierte Bannformel beseitigt werden: ugb& hà hà serwä 
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dog, tib.: ’ug-pa(s) ha-ha zer-ba bzlog ,,Ich banne das ha hat der 
Eule!“. | 

Nach L. S. Dagyab, Bonn, ist diese Bannformel auch in Tibet ge- 
bräuchlich (mündl. Mitteilung). Nach Dagyab gibt es auch noch 
weitere Bannformeln gegen die unglückbringende Wirkung von 
Tierlauten, z.B. srod-la bya-pho ’cher(?)-ba bzlog „Ich banne das 
Krähen der Hähne zur Abenddämmerung!“ und tho-rans sgo-khyi 
nu-ba bzlog „Ich banne das Heulen der Wachhunde zur Morgen- 
dämmerung!‘. Die Rezitation der Bannsprüche wird jeweils von 
Händeklatschen begleitet. 

Möglicherweise wird bei dem Unglück, das durch die beiden letz- 
teren Bannformeln abgewehrt werden soll, neben vielleicht anderen 
Dingen auch an den Tod gedacht. Hierauf deutet hin, daß das Krä- 
hen der Hähne und das Heulen der Wachhunde mit der Abend- bzw. 
Morgendämmerung in Verbindung gebracht werden. Denn auch 
andernorts stehen Tod bzw. Tötung mit dem frühen Morgen und 
dem späten Abend in Verbindung. So sagte im tibetischen Gesar- 
Epos König Gesar von sich: ,, Am frühen Morgen bin ich der Schläch- 
ter, welcher tötet; am späten Abend bin ich der Lama, der (zur Er- 
lösung) führt“ (sna-dro bsad-pa’i $an-pa-la. phyi-dro ’dren-pa’r bla- 
ma yin), vgl. R. A. Stein, L'épopée tibétaine de Gesar dans sa version 
lamaique de Ling, Paris 1956, S. 343. Nach P. Tsering, Bonn, ist 
dieser Spruch in Tibet auch in umgekehrter Form bekannt: Hierbei 
tötet der Schlächter am Abend, und der Lama führt am Morgen 
(mündl. Mitteilung). — Auch im mongolischen Epos wird das Töten 
mit dem frühen Morgen, der Zeit des Sonnenaufgangs, verbunden, 
vgl. Klaus Sagaster, Das mongolische Epos Khüwei Buidar Khia, in: 
CAJ XXI/1977, S. 245. 

Die Eule gilt auch in Deutschland und in anderen Kulturen als 
Totenvogel, vgl. z.B. Wörterbuch der deutschen Volkskunde, neu- 
bearbeitet von Richard Beitl und Klaus Beitl, Stuttgart 1974, S. 
186f.; Gerd Heinz-Mohr, Lexikon der Symbole, Düsseldorf u. Köln 
31974, S. 97. | 


4. Beim Niesen / Nayitayaqu-du (97) 


a) 1. Burgan örüsiy-e, Dar-a eke örüsıy-e. 
2. Burgan órüsiy-e, 
Buta-yin &ig-iyen sagal uryu. 
3. Tngri örüsıy-e. 
Temegen cig-tyen sagal uryu. 
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. b) 1. Buddha, sei gnädig! Tara, sei gnädig! 
2. Buddha, sei gnädig! 
Möge der Bart wachsen, bis er so groß wie ein Strauch ist! 
‘3. Himmel, sei gnädig! ` 
Möge der Bart wachsen, bis er so groß wie ein Kamel ist! 


c) Buddha (burgan), der weibliche Bodhisattva Tara (,,Mutter“ 
Tara, Dar-a eke) und der Himmel (Tngri) gehóren zu den bekannte- 
sten Gottheiten der mongolischen Religion. Wie die Zusätze zu 2. 
und 3. zeigen, sollen sie dem Niesenden vor allem langes Leben ver- 
leihen. | 

Die Segensformeln entsprechen den deutschen Formeln ,,Gott 
helf’ !*, ,, Helf’ dir Gott!“ (nordböhmisch: „helfgott“, K. S.). Näheres 
über die — wie auch unsere Beispiele zeigen — auch bei außereuro- 
päischen Völkern verbreitete und schon aus frühen Zeiten bekannte 
Sitte, jemandem, der niest, Glück, Gesundheit und Segen zu wün- 
schen, wie auch über die damit verbundenen Vorstellungen bei 
Lutz Röhrich, Lexikon der sprichwörtlichen Redensarten, Freiburg 
i.Br. 21977, S. 341f. 


5. Die Gunst zurückbehalten / Kesig abqu (53) 


a) Kümün-dü qudaldwysan morin-u del segül goyar-aëa ni nige nige 
tuy kilyasu abéu aman-du ni jülgüÿü quruyilan &iytayan-du jegüfü 
gadayaladay. farim-du-ban dalaly-a-yin saban-du kideg. 


b) Man nimmt aus der Mähne und dem Schwanz eines Pferdes, 
das man verkauft hat, je ein Büschel Haare, zieht (die Haarbüschel) 
durch den Mund, macht qurui, steckt sie in das Rauchlochseil und 
bewahrt sie so auf. Manchmal tut man sie auch in den Dalalya-Beu- 
tel. 


ei Ähnlich verfährt man beim Verkauf von Schafen. Wertvollen 
Tieren haftet ,,Gunst‘‘ (kesig) (im Sinne von Glück, Segen, Gnade, 
die von dem Tier ausgehen) an. Diese „Gunst“ möchte man beim 
Verkauf des Tieres zurückbehalten (wörtl.: „nehmen“, abqu) (kesig 
abqu). Man schwingt die Haarbüschel unter Ausrufen von qurut 
(quruyilaqu) im Kreis herum und steckt sie dann zwischen das 
Rauchlochseil (éiytay-a), das aus zwei ineinandergedrehten Seilen 
besteht; es ist am Rahmen des Rauchlochs der Jurte (toyunu) be- 
festigt und hängt von dort in den Raum hinein; es wird schlieBlich 
durch die Stangen (uni) zwischen, Rauchlochrahmen und Scheren- 
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gitterwand (gan-a) gezogen, wobei man manchmal eine Figur bil- 
det, z.B. einen Glücksknoten (öljei utasu). 

Der Dalalya-Beutel (dalaly-a-yin saba) ist ein Beutel, den man 
bei der sogenannten Dalalya-Zeremonie verwendet, die dem Herbei- 
und Fortwinken von Góttern und Geistern mittels eines Pfeiles 
dient. (Nàheres über diese Zeremonie bei Heissig, Die Religionen der 
Mongolei, S. 350.) Man schwenkt den Dalalya-Beutel um den Kopf 
herum und ruft dabei qurui. Im Dalalya-Beutel befinden sich zu- 
meist Gold, Silber, harte Knochen, Korn, Reis u.à. Ebenso werden 
auch an den Schaft des Dalalya-Pfeiles, den man ebenfalls bei der 
Dalalya-Zeremonie unter Ausrufen von qurui um den Kopf herum- 
schwenkt, Geld, Perlen, Silberstückchen und Getreidekörner ange- 
bunden. 


6. Gehirnerschütterung / T'ariki unaqu (Nr. 1) 


a) Tariki umagu- -du uryan-u quyibi-bar toluyai-yi ni boyuju ori- 
yayad tal-a üjügür-i ni ganan-du uyaju tingy-a tataysan quyiba- -ban 
jögelen deled&ü tarikin-u unaysan-i yaryaday. 

b) Bei einer Gehirnerschütterung legt man den Lederriemen der 
Fangstange (Urga) um den Kopf (des Kranken) herum, bindet das 
andere Ende an die Scherengitterwand, schlägt sanft auf den straff 
angezogenen Lederriemen und beseitigt so die Gehirnerschütterung. 

c) Der Lederriemen (quyiba), der als Schlinge an der Urga 
(ury-a), der hölzernen Stange zum Fangen von Pferden, befestigt 
wird, ist über 2m lang. Die Hirten tragen ihn am Gürtel bei sich 
und befestigen ihn nur bei Bedarf an der Fangstange. Der Leder- 
riemen wird ein- bis zweimal um den Kopf des Kranken gewickelt, 
durch einen Knoten gegen etwaiges Abrutschen gesichert und dann 
zur Scherengitterwand (qan-a) der Jurte hingezogen. Man schlägt 
auf den Lederriemen entweder mit der bloßen Hand oder mit einem 
Stück Holz. 


Nachbemerkung: 
Herr M. M. Haltod ist am 4. 8. 1978 verstorben. 


PRECIOUS MESSAGE FROM HEAVEN 
A MONGOLIAN PROPHETIC BOOK OF 
CHINESE ORIGIN 


by 
ALICE SARKOZI 
Budapest 


Eschatological and prophetic books dealing with the world’s end or 
calamities lasting for a long period are common in nearly every 
culture. Egyptian, Persian, Babylonian, Hebrew, Greek and Roman 
myths and philosophical works dealt with the permanent deteriora- 
tion of humanity. The so called “golden age” was supposed to be 
succeeded by the "silver" and later by the “bronze” and *'iron-age."1 

Apocalyptic literature is well developed in Tibet, China as well as 
in Mongolia. In Tibet the world-calamity was vividly depicted in the 
apocryphal books /gter-ma/, which recalled Tibet’s golden age when 
its victorious campaigns proved to be successful and all the sur- 
rounding countries were defeated. These books urged the nation to 
reveal its political consciousness, to pacify its internal struggles in 
order to get free from Chinese subjection. Apocryphal literature 
served partly ecclesiastic and partly political ends. Prophecies were 
often recorded in the religiously interpreted history of Tibet 
concerning political and even economic affairs. The representation 
of world-calamities was the part of early Buddhism and linked with 
the person of Buddha himself.? 

In China astronomy was a science of cardinal importance, any- 
how, mixed up with superstitious elements. Prophets were in an 
intimate connection with the government and the bureaucracy. 


ı For & detailed analysis of the subject cf. R. Bultmann, History and 
Eschatology, Edinburgh 1957. 

3 G. Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, Roma 1949, pp. 23, 108-109, 111; R. 
Ekvall, Religious Observances in Tibet, Patterns and Function, Chicago, 
London 1964, pp. 255, 268; A. J. Vostrikov, T'ibetskaja Istoriteskaja Litera- 
tura, Moskva 1962, p. 24; A. Waddell, The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism, 
Cambridge 1959, p. 57; B. Laufer, Der Roman einer tibetischen Königin, 
Leipzig 1911, p. 26. 
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Their opinions were weighed concerning any important state matter. 
Worship of heaven could only be performed by tbe Emperor. 
Ecclesiastical and political functions were not completely separated. 
The Emperor took the responsibility for calamities, and made 
confession to heaven praying that the punishment should be di- 
verted from the people to his own person. Imperial calendars were 
issued indicating the lucky and unlucky days throughout the year.? 
Emperors in the danger of losing the support of the nation used the 
superstitious beliefs of the people and invented certain prophecies 
in order to sanction their policy. E.g. Chen-tsung |A. D. 998-1023/ 
of the Northern Sun dynasty also had recourse to this cunning 
device for the purpose of propping up his tottering throne.* 
Mongolian divination and prophetic books were greatly influenced 
by Tibetan and Chinese works, or, we may say, a great many of 
them were word by word translations of them, e.g. the Qas qayuréay 
neretü sudur that was one of the most popular texts in the field.* 
Anyhow, we have to make a clear distinction between works 
concerning the fate of several individuals in a given time, and those 
dealing with a concrete single case, a world-end or some hard time. 
This latter genre flourished at the end of the 19th and in the begin- 
ning of the 20th century. This time the Mongolian Church had to 
face a changing political situation. Encyclical letters called attention 
to the decline of faith and urged people — lamas and civil — to return 
to a purer way of life. Prophetic books pointed out the sins ol 
society at alllevels and urged a restoration of morals. The encyclicaf 
letters were carried all over Mongolia by wandering lamas, and were 
recited to those who could not read for themselves. Prophetic books 


3 E.T. C. Werner, Myths and Legends of China, London, Bombay, Sydney 
1934, pp. 36-37, 176; H. Doré, Researches into Chinese Superstitions. Trans- 
lated from the French with Notes, Historical and Explanatory by M. Ken- 
nelly, Taipei 1966, vol. IV, p. 381, vol. V, pp. 679-680; A. Wylie, Notes on 
Chinese Literature, Shanghai 1922, p. 133; J. Needham, Science and Cviliza- 
tion in China IT, Cambridge 1959, p. 351-354; W. F. Mayers, Chinese Reader's 
Manual, Shanghai 1910, p. 241. Cf. R. Eisler, The Royal Art of Astrology, 
London 1946. 

4 Doré, op. cit., V, pp. 679-680. 

5 L. Ligeti, Rapport préliminaire d'un voyage d'exploration fait en Mongolie 
Chinoise, Budapest 1933, pp. 59-62; a beautiful 19th century astrological 
manual from Ordos has been published by A. Mostaert, Manual of Mongolian 
Astrology and Divination, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massuchu- 
setts 1969; cf. C. R. Bawden, Astrologie und Divination bei den Mongolen. 
Die schriftlichen Quellen: ZDMG 108 /1958/, pp. 317-337; L. Bese, An Old 
Mongolian Calendar Fragment: Acta Orient. Hung. X XV /1972/, pp. 149-173. 
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' also emphasized the importance of their distribution, and promised 
deliverance from calamities for those who copied them several times. 
Works speaking about &öb-ün day abounded. Some took Chinese 
examples following their form and sometimes even keeping the 
Chinese names in them; others were clearly Mongolian in style and 
content, but anyhow, all of them were the products of the changing 
politieal situation in Mongolia, that was parallel with the decline of 
the Church.® | 

The book that the present paper is devoted to belongs to this 
period as well. Its literary genre goes back to Chinese antecedents. 
The title of it is: Esrua Qormusta ingri edügeki tay-un bayidal 
tugay-yt sinjilen Anen nomlaysan nom ene orusibai. In Hungary we 
have two copies of it, both in private possession." They are manu- 
scripts written on thin Chinese paper, and bound together in Chinese 
book form. One of them consists of 8, while the other consists of 
13 leaves. Another copy, also a manuscript, is extant in Leningrad.* 
It is written on separate leaves in the usual Mongolian book form 
containing 18 leaves.? 

The text starts with the explanation of its origin: genedte ayungy- 
a-yin dayun yarumayèa. tngri-eëe nigen yeke qabtayas čilayun bayu- 
juyut ... sakiyulsun-u ünen nomlaysan jarliy món böged čilayun 
degereki bitig ... “Suddenly the voice of thunder was heard,!? and 


€ C. R. Bawden, The Modern History of Mongolia, London 1968, pp. 164, 
170, 172; ©. Zugdér in his work XIX-XX zuuny zaag dah; Mongolyn nijgem 
uls tor filosofijn sétgélgéénij nögzil, Ulaanbaatar 1972, pp. 27-33, analyses in 
detail the so called &öb-ün tay literature as a result of changing social life. 

' Herel express my gratitude to G. Kara and L. Kädär who were generous 
enough to put these MS.s at my disposal. 

8 LOIVAN Mong. C. 336. /microfilm/ 

° H. Doré reports jop. cit., V, pp. 510-517/ on a Chinese book, the content 
of which is rather similar to those dealt with here. He was lucky enough to 
securé it in 1906. That book was also said to be received direct from heaven, — 
as the person, who presented it to the author, related. The author gives a 
general summary of the large volume that has been written on the supposed 
origin, efficacy and object of the wonderous sutra. Judging from the given 
content we may suppose that the author of the Mongolian version must have 
known this Chinese version, or & similar one. Anyhow, the Mongolian text is 
relatively & short one. It is regrettable that the whole Chinese text has not 
been published in full, so we have no opportunity to make a strict comparison. 
10 Thunder, the great voice of heaven, was regarded sacred in China and 
Mongolia as well. In Chinese the word “thunder”’ lei is frequently employed 
in the composition of charms. In Chinese Mythology there exists & super- 
human ministry of thunder that presides over winds and storms /Doré, op. cit., 
III, p. 230/. Sometimes lightening came with tremendous force splitting 
trees, demolishing houses and killing people. It was believed that m such 
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a big flat stone has fallen from heaven. There was a text on the stone, 
the true edict of the deity . . ." 

The book has been received direct from heaven: divination and 
prophetic books usually can not belong to the pen of a simple mortal 
being, but to give credence to these works and to intensify the 
mystical air surrounding them, they were claimed to be of divine 
origin. These texts were sometimes revealed as the compositions of 
& long deceased authority.! 

The place where the precious message arrived from heaven is 
concretely given: Neyislel gota-yin tngri-yi süsülekü yamun-u 
jakiryan-u nutuy-daki Nan-xai Puto fan ayula “On the Nan-hai 
Pu-to-éan?? Mountain belonging to the local administration of the 
Board of Astronomy" of the Capital." 


cases heaven set a dragon to work /Needham, op. cit., III, p. 480/. Mongolian 
books of geomancy also regard lightening as warning omen /P. S. Pallas, 
Sammlungen historischer Nachrichten über die mongolischen Völkerschaften, 
St. Petersburg 1801, IT, p. 318/. Cf. B. Laufer, Bird Divination among the 
Tibetans: T’oung Pao 17 /1916/, pp. 403-552. 

1 In the Library of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences another Mongolian 
prophetic book is preserved /Mong. 75/ which, according to the text, was 
found in the grave of Confucius hidden in the pillow under his head /A. 
Sárközi, À Preclassical Mongolian Prophetic Book: Acta Orient. Hung. X XIV 
/1971/, pp. 41-49; Doré mentioned similar events, op. cit., XIII, pp. 94, 95/. 
A commentary on the use of the Vajracchedikä tells, that the book was brought 
by two glorious priests who later disappeared /Oirat MS in the Sächsischen 
Landesbibliothek Dresden, Eb. 404 /microfilm//. We come across similar 
stories in Tibetan literature, as well. A great many of apocrypha /gier/ were 
said to have been hidden in caves and found later. A lot of them were at- 
tributed to Padmasambhava himself IW. Y. Evans-Wentz, The Tibetan Book 
of the Great Liberation, London, Oxford, New York 1972, pp. 178-180; H. 
Hoffman, Tibet, o Handbook, Indiana University Bloomington 1975, pp. 23— 
24; G. Tucci, op. cit., p. 727/. The Tibetan Book of Dead, the Bardo Thédol 
was also said to have been hidden, and when the time came for it to be given 
to the world, was brought to light /W. Y. Evans-Wentz, The Tibetan Book 
of the Dead, Oxford University Press 1949, p. 73; Vostrikov, op. cit., p. 24/. 
The Mani-Käh-’bum, Gyal-rabs and other legendary books tell how 7"o-t'ori, 
the legendary inventor of Buddhism into Tibet, got several sacred objects, 
including a book, direct from heaven falling in front of him when coming 
out of the palace /L. A. Waddell, op. cit., p. 19/. In China sacred books 
happened to come to light like the “Plan /or diagram/ of the Yellow River 
and the writing Jor book! of the River Loh,” which were brought from the 
rivers by fabulous animals /Mayers, op. cit., pp. 60-61/. In 1118 Hwui-tsung 
on à visit to a Taoist monk was told, that the monk had received from heaven 
a book written in square characters /Doré, op. cit., IX-X, p. 22/. The book 
“Dream of the Read Chamber” also dropped from heaven. In Chinese there 
is a name for books fallen from heaven: f’ien-sin Doré, op. cit., V, p. 510). 

12 Pu-to-San is a sacred isle, here the Chinese word šan is given in Mongolian 
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After dealing with its origin the book goes on to tell how this 
precious message was honoured by religious people, and imme- 
diately after its appearance it was copied and distributed by monks 
living in a certain Erlik Khan süme: Erlig qayan-u süme-dür bui 
"inen süsüg bisirelte? kümün öbere-yin ken tayasu abtifu barlan bitin 
bayulyaju abqu-du tay buyan-u kölüsü asiy yaridaqu ügei. 

But there lived à person, a high ranked clerk, who, despite having 
heard and seen it, did not believe the miracle, and as à consequence 
of it, more than 30 people of his household died under his very eyes. 
Vai-vu-yin yamun-u noyan!* ber sonostu üfeged ene füil-ün kereg-yi 
tere itegejfü ünemsikü ügei-dür tegün-ü nigen gerün yuči yarun qalayun 
ami kümün tomoyuu ebedéin-dür ebedtii Com üküjüqüi . .. 

Because of the deterioration of morality an unlucky epoch will 
arrive. The source of every kind of evil is the decline of the sacred 
ideology. Here sins are recounted in detail: 

Ingri yajar-yi ču bisirefü namangtilaju ügei ber ülü baram-a šeme- 
lekü ügülekü salkin-i jangdaran ayasilaqu boroyan-i qariyaqu . etige 
eke-yi čü erkelen ergükü Zoe aq-a jaq-a-yi küngdülekü ügei elüngte 
ebüge-yin qayuëin burgan sitügen-i keregsefü takiqu ügei kereëegei 
garyıs mayus, üge kelekü calayai taléiy-a-bar doysiraqu kiged degedü 
ötögüs-yin suryal-i üge-yi oyisiyan dayaqu ügei törügsen eke-yin 
idgaju suryaqu-yi ¿ü küliyekü Age qariyaqu ali taras buruyu-bar 
ayasilaju kelekü tabun tariyan-u üres-yi asayèu tidgaqu . kümün-i 
sayin kigsen att iusa-yi umartayad qarin mayu kürgekü faliqai 
jisur-tyar güdkefü könügekü-yin ary-a meke üge fiyafu faryu jayal- 
dayulqu kereglegdegekü . mayu ary-a meke egüske}ü kümün-i qongfifu 
quduldayad burungyilan legleifü asiy fabsil erikü köbegün ôkid ôber 
öber-ün Joriy durabar nayadum toylom kikü . samayun sadur egüskefü 
ayurlan keleglejü keregüül temeëel boluyad amaldan tangyaray kikii 
yeke-ni erke sür-ber bay-a-ban daryaqu . olan-iyar töröjü . čögöken-ni 
elig bariqu ali bay-a anu yekegen-iyen aralaqu doromfilan . yeke ting 
bay-a deü kereldükü firum-tan sayid tüsimed-yi darulan qoor könügel 
kürgekü ba üker nogai alaju kidugu terigüten-ù füil büri-yin nigül 
kilinta-i üileddügsen “Not only heaven and earth are no longer 


too: ayula. Kuan-Yin, the great mercyful goddess of Chinese Mythology 
lives on this island /Werner, op. cit., pp. 251-252]. 

18 Chinese: Khin-tien-kian [Kowalewski, Dict. ITI, p. 1766; Lessing, p. 810/a//. 
The Chinese prophetic book analysed by H. Doré, says that a stone fell on 
the P’u-t’u hill and a prayer written in red characters also fell from heaven 
near Ch’en-kia-chwang. 

1^ The name of the person, who refused to believe the miracle in Doré is: Ma. 
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believed and worshipped, but also the “nagging, scolding” wind is 
blamed and the angrily beating rain is cursed. The display of love 
and respect toward parents has disappeared. The elder is not 
honoured /any more/. The ancient Buddha-worship of the great 
grandfathers is not taken into consideration and is not practised 
Jany more/. Cruel, brutal, bad words are told, careless idle talk is 
going to become wild. The teaching of the early elders is neglected 
and not followed. The warning and teaching of the mother, who gave 
birth, are not accepted but cursed. All the Tära-s are spoken about 
falsely, in an angry way. The five kind of grains are asked for and 
eaten up.15 The benefit of people's good actions is forgotten, instead, 
they are injured. The mode of mistreat and cunning, false accusation, 
words of fraud are demonstrated when litigation is going on. People, 
who use false way and trick, gain profit, when they make business, 
and those impudent, shabby /fellows/ have success and advantage. 
Boys and girls are playing for their own joy. Immoral and adultry 
is flourishing, quarrel, dispute, struggle appears, when they make 
an oath. The small /ones/ are oppressed by the force of the great 
Jones/. The powerful older and the younger brothers are quarrelling. 
Orderly dignitaries and bureaucrats oppressing /people/ cause 
suffering and harm. And cows and dogs are slaughtered and killed. 
[People/ committed similar several kinds of sins.” 

As a result of this sinful life of people, in the next four years — 
monkey year, hen-year, dog-year, pig-year — even if there will be 
grain, there will not be anybody to eat it up, there will not be any- 
body to wear dresses, and even if there will be yurts, there will not 
be anybody to live in them. In the fifth and sixth months venomous 
snakes will cover the country, in the eighth and ninth month dead 
bodies will cover the whole land. 

Only those who show a considerable effort to reach the ideal 
morality will escape the ten calamities which will befall humanity. 
These dangers are: 

nigedüger yal usun-w ayul bolumui qoyadwyar yal ulay-a manang- 
dur sürdejü ükükü : yutayar tögüren tenüjù ükükü dötüger ere eme 
boruyutan gayaëaldaqu tabudwyar gooratu moyai kümün-ni gadqaÿu 
alaqu firyudwyar ükügsen üküger ber yağar degüürimüt : doloduyar 


15 A “Boyda bantin erdeni-yin Jarliy” [Library of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences, Mong. 113/ speaking about the sins of people says, that fabun 
tariyan-u üres ba idege umdaya-i gairlagu ügei Eölöjü edlemüi "the five kind 
of grains, food and drink are consumed without any view to economy.” 
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iratu jebseg-iyer čabčildun alaléamui . naimaduyar gab qabsuryan 
küiten siyuryan-iyar ükümüi . yisüdüger ker barayan-ni busu kümün- 
ni yar-tu kürgefü ükükü . arbaduyar-tu amur tayibang fil-yi olfu 
üjekü ügei jam-un yuddus eyin kü ükügsen kümün-ni toyalafu baray- 
daqu ügei “The first one is the danger of conflagration and flood, the 
second one is to be overpowered and killed by the smoke of fire and 
fog; the third one is: anguish of mind will cause death; the fourth 
one is: husband and wife will culpably divorce; the fifth one is: 
venomous snakes will bite and kill people; the sixth one is: dead 
corpses will cover the whole land; the seventh one is: people will 
fight and slaughter each other with sharp arms; the eighth one is: 
piercing cold wind and snow storm will exterminate /the population/ ; 
the ninth one is: those who let goods get into other people's hands, 
will die; the tenth one is: not a single peaceful, calm year will be 
found and seen, and roads will be covered along by dead corpses so 
that it will be impossible to count them." 

Out of ten thousand people nine thousand will die, and as a 
replacement for them angry dragons will appear in the world. 

At this end-point, Esrua and Qormusta were moved to pity on 
contemplating the misfortunes which would befall mortals, and 
asked Mi-lei-fu /Maitreya] to send two guardian spirits, Chao and 
Kwan,'® from heaven to the earth to make justice, purify sin, dismiss 
the sinful and to save those who are worthy. Only those who copy 
or recite this book will get over calamities: if it is written down once, 
one person will be saved, if it is copied ten times, and distributed, 
a whole family will survive the disaster, and if a hundred copies are 
prepared everybody will get over these unlucky years. 

Should any one be so incredulous as not to believe this prophecy, 
let him open his eyes and consider the coming usun yaqai /water-pig/ 
and usun nogai /water-dog/ years. 

These two years are the 56th and 57th years of a 60 years’ period. 
Later a reference is made to a certain modun qulayan-a il “wood- 
mouse-year" that is the 58th in the cycle. The years in question 
here can be 1863, 1864, 1865, or more probably, 1923, 1924, 1925. 
It means that the manuscript must have been written some years 
earlier. 

Undoubtedly the book was translated from Chinese or complied 
strictly following Chinese examples. Persons and place-names men- 


18 Chao and Kwan are two generals in Chinese Mythology who preside over 
the Sacred Mountain T'ai Shan [Doré, op. cit., V, p. öl]. 
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tioned in it are mostly Chinese, e.g. Chao and Kwan, the two guard- 
ian spirits, who are sent from heaven to the earth to make justice. 
The mountain's name where the book descended to the earth, 
Nan-xai Puto šan ayula is also a Chinese name. Maitreya's name 
occurs in the Chinese form: Mi-lei-fu. The persons who copied the 
text have also Chinese names: terig-iin noyan Yang šan kiyang and 
bitig-ün noyan Liy ting kiyang. Several other words of Chinese 
origin occur that are to be identified. Anyhow, a certain rolang buy 
cidkür is also introduced, this name is partly Tibetan partly Mon- 
golian.!” The fact that Hsrua and Qormusta are mentioned reflects 
the Mongolian environment, although a hesitation is felt when the 
same god is referred to sometimes as Qormusia, sometimes as 
Ary-y-balo-a. 

When speaking of the coming dangers, the book says that there 
will be no potatoes. It also points towards a Chinese way of life with 
earth cultivation rather than to a Mongolian nomad houshold. 

Here I have mentioned but a few of the many problems offered 
by this relatively short text, which shows a syncretism of Chinese 
traditions among the Mongols. This piece of Mongolian eschatolog- 
ical and prophetic literature is of particular interest for Mongolian 
cultural history reflecting that Mongolian beliefs were only partly 
imported from Tibet. In dealing with Mongolian religious imagina- 
tions we must not neglect Chinese influence either. I think, that this 
field, and the mingling of different cultures in Mongolia deserve 
further investigation. 


17 ro-lans “the soul of the dead roving on earth, also /evil/ spirit, or goblin 
that occupies a dead body /S. C. Das, A Tibetan-English Dictionary, Calcutta 
1902, p. 1193/a//. buy &idkür “demons” /Lessing, p. 131}. 
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Die Turkologie ist bisher an der turksprachlichen Toponymie im 
allgemeinen ziemlich achtlos vorübergegangen. In meiner Disserta- 
tion über „Typen türkischer Ortsnamen — Teil 1“1 gelang es mir 
zwar, immerhin über 700 Titel zusammenzustellen, die sich irgend- 
wie mit türkischen oder besser turksprachlichen Toponymen be- 
scháftigen, aber diese Menge von Publikationen steht in einem kras- 
sen Mißverhältnis zur geringen Bedeutung der Toponomastik 
innerhalb der Turkologie. Zu Recht sagt daher unser Secretary- 
General Denis Sinor in seiner Introduction à l'étude de l'Eurasie 
Centrale (1963, p. 116): ,,La toponymie est dans son enfance“, und 
einige Jahre später wiederholte Gunnar Jarring diese Feststellung 
mit den Worten: „Central Asian place-name research, Mongolian 
and Turkic, is still at a very elementary stage''?. 

Freilich hat sich die Lage inzwischen etwas geàndert. In der Tür- 
kei und vor allem in der Sowjetunion sind in den letzten zehn Jahren 
zahlreiche neue Publikationen zur turkologischen Toponomastik er- 
schienen. Zu etwa gleichen Teilen hat man sich dabei in diachroni- 
scher Hinsicht mit einzelnen Fällen und auf synchronischer Ebene 
mit allgemeineren Problemen beschäftigt. In der Toponomastik der 
meisten europäischen Länder überwiegen zur Zeit noch die histori- 
schen Untersuchungen, aber die Lage der europäischen Philologien 
läßt sich nicht einfach mit der Situation der Turkologie vergleichen. 


ı Voller Titel: Typen Türkischer Ortsnamen - Teil 1: Einführung, Phono- 
logie, Morphologie, Bibliographie (Veröffentlichung voraussichtlich erst Ende 
1977/Anfang 1978). 

? D. M. Farquhar, G. Jarring, E. Norin: Sven Hedin Central Asia Atlas — 
I. Geography — Memoir on Maps, Vol. II — Index of is eee Names. 
(Publication 49); p. 2, note 3; Stockholm 1967. 
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Es ist nämlich wegen der schlechteren Quellenlage sehr schwer und 
oft sogar unmöglich, die Geschichte der türkischen Ortsnamen zu 
verfolgen. Das gilt besonders für die Ortsnamen außerhalb der 
Grenzen des ehemaligen osmanischen Reiches. Aus diesem Grunde 
und wegen des allgemeinen Trends zur Synchronie in der Linguistik 
gibt es in der turkologischen Ortsnamenkunde eine verhältnismäBig 
große Zahl an synchronisch ausgerichteten Untersuchungen. 

Zu dieser Gruppe gehóren auch einige Arbeiten, die sich mit der 
Typologisierung und Klassifikation der Ortsnamen auseinander- 
setzen, soweit das mit synchronischer Methodik möglich ist. Dagegen 
sind mir nur zwei Artikel bekannt, die eine Einteilung der Orts- 
namen in der Türkei? im allgemeinen und der Toponymie Istanbuls® 
im besonderen von historischer Warte aus vornehmen. 

Wie sehen diese Klassifikationen nun aus ? Mit anderen Worten: 
Welche sprachlichen Aspekte der Ortsnamen werden systematisiert ? 
Die unterschiedlichen Richtungen der wichtigsten (synchronisch 
ausgerichteten!) Entwürfe lassen sich kurz in einigen Gruppen zu- 
sammenfassen. 

Vor einigen Jahren hat Özcan Baskan? eine statistisch-lexikalische 
Klassifikation der Ortsnamen in der Türkei vorgelegt, die sein 
Landsmann Dogan Aksan’ seitdem in semantischer Richtung zu er- 
weitern versucht. Dagegen beschränken sich die meisten mir be- 
kannten sowjetischen Arbeiten auf die toponomastische Klassifika- 
tion kleinerer Regionen, doch dafür bieten sie gewöhnlich außer 
einem lexiko-semantischen auch ein morphologisches Einteilungs- 
schema’. Einige wenige Autoren? gehen darüber noch hinaus, indem 
sie sogar ein syntaktisches Einteilungsverfahren anwenden. 


> Z.F. Fmdikoÿlu: Essai typologique au sujet des toponymes de l’Anatolie; 
6. Internationaler Kongref) für Namenforschung, Bd. II, S. 268-273; Mün- 
chen 1958 (1961). 

* Semavi Eyice: Istanbul’un mahalle ve semt adları hakkinda bir deneme; 
Türkiyat Mecmuası 14, 1964, s. 199-216. 

5 Özcan Baskan: Türkiye Kôy Adları Üzerine Bir Deneme; Türk Dili 
Araştırmaları Yıllığı Belleten 1970, s. 237-251. 

6 Dogan Aksan: Birkac Türkçe yeradı ve bunlarm dilbilimi ve kültür 
bakımından önemi; Ankara Üniversitesi — Dil- ve Tarih-Coğrafya Fakültesi 
Dergisi 26, 1968, s. 81-85. Ders.: Anadolu Yer Adları üzerine en yeni Araştır- 
malar; Türk Dili Arastırmaları Yıllığı Belleten 1973-74, s. 185-193. 

” Zum Beispiel N. A. Baskakov: Geografiteskaja nomenklatura v toponimii 
Gornogo Altaja; Toponimika Vostoka 1969, str. 64-71; T. Begžanov i K. 
Abdimuratov: Struktura karakalpakskix toponimov; Sovetskaja Tjurkolo- 
gija 1971, No. 6, str. 85-88; O. T. Moldanova: Geografičeskie Terminy Gornoj 
Časti Altaja; Jazyki i Toponimija Sibiri 2, 1970, str. 28-38; V. N. Popova: 
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Allerdings sind diese syntaktischen Klassifikationen wenig de- 
tailliert. Auf diesem Gebiet ragen\ hingegen diejenigen Unter- 
suchungen hervor, die sich mit den in der turksprachlichen Topo- 
nymie so typischen Satznamen auseinandersetzen?. Darunter ver- 
dienen die Arbeiten von G. I. Donidze (1964) und Gunnar Jarring 
(1961) besonders hervorgehoben zu werden, weil in ihnen bisher 
überhaupt am besten ein bestimmter Teil der turksprachlichen 
Toponymie syntaktisch analysiert und in Typen eingeteilt worden 
ist. 

Aut die zwar interessante, aber auch ziemlich schwierig zu analy- 
sierende Gruppe der Satznamen vom nominal- und verbal-prädika- 
tiven Typ wie türkeitürkisch Tersakan (‚verkehrt fließend‘), kasa- 
chisch Qulanötpäs (‚es kommt kein Wildesel vorbei‘), Barsa-Kelmäs 
(‚wer geht, kommt nicht wieder‘) usw. wollen wir hier nicht ein- 
gehen. Auch die relativ einfachen Nominalverbindungen vom Typ 
kasachisch Ayastiköl (‚Baumsee‘), özbekisch Täskent (‚Steinstadt‘), 
türkeitürkisch Babaeski (etwa ‚ehrwürdiger Vater‘, ‚Altvater‘) und 
Musalarınyeniköy (‚neues Dorf der Musas‘) sollen an dieser Stelle 
nicht untergliedert werden, sondern wir wollen uns konzentrieren 
auf eine Reihe schwer zu erfassender Toponyme, die meines Wissens 
noch nirgends behandelt worden sind. 

Bevor wir zu den Einzelheiten übergehen können, muß gesagt 
werden, daß die Erfahrung aus der synchronen wie diachronen 


Strukturno-semantideskie modeli nazvanij ozer Pavlodarskoj oblasti; 
Vsesojuznaja Konferencija po Toponimike SSSR 1965, str. 191-195; V. I. 
Savina: Tipy tjurkskix toponimov v Irane; Toponimika Vostoka 1969, str. 
167-172; R. Juzba$ev: Azärbayjan Joyrafiya Terminläri (Tädgiglär); Baki 
1966. 

° G. E. Kornilov: O tipax toponimov v aggljutinativnyx jazykax; Voprosy 
Jazykoznanii 1967, No. 1, str. 121-128; M. T. Muminov: Strukturno-slovo- 
obrazovatel'nye i semantiteskietipy tatarskoj mikrotoponimiki jugo-zapadnoj 
éasti Tjumenskoj Oblasti; Voprosy Toponomastiki 4, (Sverdlovsk) 1970, 
Str. 78—83. 

° A. S. Bitanova: Glagol'nye konstrukcii v kazaxskoj toponimike Kustanaj- 
skoj oblasti; Pytannja Onomastyky (Kyiv) 1965, str. 234-236; G. I. Donidze: 
Glagol’nye toponimy v tjurkskix jazykax; Toponimika Vostoka (Moskva) 
1964, str. 39-46; W. Eilers: Toponymische Satznamen der Türken; Die Welt 
des Islams 15 (= Jäschke-Festschrift), 1974, S. 45-68; L. Fekete: Igék 
oszmänli-török tulajdonnevekben; Magyar Nyelv 23, 1927, S. 284—288; 
G. Jarring: Some Notes on Central Asian Turkic Place Names; Bulletin of 
the Geologieal Institutions of the University of Uppsala 1961, Vol. 40, 
S. 467-478; D. G. Kiekbaev: Voprosy baëkirskoj toponimiki; Utönnye 
zapiski Baëkirskogo Gosudarstvennogo Pedinstituta imeni K. A. Timirjazeva, 
vyp. 8, serija filologiteskaja, No. 2, str. 230-247, Ufa 1956. 
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turkologischen Toponomastik ganz deutlich zeigt, daß das Muster 
eines gewóhnlichen turksprachlichen Toponyms aus zwei Kompo- 
nenten besteht. Zum Beispiel wäre in den ersten Komponenten der 
drei Varianten Ahmetkôy, Ahmetköyü und Ahmetliküy, also in 
Ahmet+ beziehungsweise Ahmeili-- jeweils das Bestimmungswort 
und in +köy beziehungsweise -+köyü jeweils das Grundwort zu 
sehen. Nun kónnen durch Dubletten, Parallelfälle oder durch 
morphologisch-syntaktische Anomalien erkennbare Veränderungen 
an den Komponenten auftreten, die eigentlich ein diachrones 
Problem sind, sich aber auch synchronisch erfassen und erklären 
lassen. Man könnte alle diese Fälle als eine Gruppe von syntakti- 
schen Ortsnamentypen zusammenfassen unter der Überschrift 
„Bigendynamik der toponymischen Komponenten". 

Dazu gehört zunächst die schon von Jean Deny und Vecihe 
Hatiboflu!? untersuchte Klasse der Apokopen mit dem Standard- 
beispiel der Namensdublette eines Stadtteiles von Istanbul: 
Kadıköyü — Kadıköy. Ferner spielt hier die Klasse der Ellipsen eine 
große Rolle. Das sind solche Toponyme, die eine ihrer Komponenten 
verloren haben. Zum Beispiel geht der kasachische Flußname 
Almali auf Almali say (‚der Fluß mit dem Apfel‘, ‚Apfelfluß‘) 
zurück, also ist hier das Grundwort say (‚Fluß‘) verloren gegangen. 
Dagegen haben die vielen Ortsnamen in der Türkei vom Typ 


Dere (‚Tal‘), 
Tepe (‚Hügel‘), 
Göl (‚See‘) 


usw. mit Sicherheit entweder ihre Bestimmungswörter oder Grund- 
wörter verloren, und zwar je nachdem, ob sie auf solche Typen wie 


Dereici (‚Talinneres‘), 
Tepeüstü (, Hügelgipfel^), 
~ Gölbaşı —  (,Seequelle, Mündungsstelle am See‘) 
oder wie 
Değirmendere (‚Mühlental‘), 
Góktepe (‚grünlich-blauer Hügel‘, eventuell auch meta- 
phorisch ‚Himmelshügel‘), 
Kurugöl (‚Trockensee‘) 


19 J. Deny: Les noms composés en turc de Turquie; Bulletin de la Société 
de Linguistique de Paris, vol. 50, No. 1, 1954, pp. 144-161; V. Hatiboÿlu: 
Dilimizin bir meselesi; Türk Dili, say1 26, Eylül 1954 (wieder abgedruckt in 
„Dilbilgisi Sorunları“, TDK Yayınları 259, s. 50-56, Ankara 1967). 
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zurückgehen. Gewóhnlich erscheinen zwar solehe geographischen 
Termini wie gemeintürkisch tay (‚Berg‘), täpä (‚Hügel‘), köl (‚See‘), 
say (‚Fluß‘) usw. nur in der Grundwort-Position, aber eine genaue 
Entscheidung kann nur die diachrone Untersuchung geben. Wir 
wollen aber nicht bei den Ellipsen verweilen, sondern nur eine zwei- 
fache Beobachtung festhalten: 


&) Die Komposition der beiden toponymischen Komponenten Be- 
stimmungswort und Grundwort ist offensichtlich mehr oder 
weniger labil, so daß eine der beiden Komponenten ausfallen 
kann. | 

b) Wenn irgendein Wort des Sprachschatzes zusammen mit einem 
anderen einmal ein Toponym gebildet hat, dann ist es auch nach 
dem Ausfall der anderen Komponente soweit in seiner Rolle als 
Name verselbständigt, daß es allein den Ortsnamen bilden kann. 


Wenn man diesen beiden Erkenntnissen die vorherige Feststellung 
gegenüberstellt, daß nämlich das gewöhnliche Muster eines Topo- ` 
nyms in den Turksprachen zweigliedrig ist, also aus zwei Komponen- 
ten besteht, dann läßt sich leicht einsehen, welchen Spannungen die 
eingliedrig gewordenen Ellipsen ausgesetzt sind. Das heißt, sie 
fungieren zwar als Ortsnamen wie die türkeitürkischen Beispiele 
Dere, Tepe, Gol, aber sie entsprechen nicht dem vorherrschenden 
System der Beispiele Dereiçi oder Degirmendere usw. Es ist denkbar, 
daß einige elliptische Toponyme im Laufe ihrer Geschichte sich 
doch wieder mit einem anderen Wort zu einer zweigliedrigen Kom- 
position verbinden und daß womöglich nach einiger Zeit wiederum 
eine der beiden Komponenten ausfällt. Der rumänische Ortsnamen- 
forscher Marius Sala hat diesen Prozeß des Übergangs eines vollen 
zweigliedrigen Toponyms zur Ellipse, die sich zuerst wieder zu 
einem zweigliedrigen Toponym erweitert, um sich danach erneut zu 
einer Ellipse zu entwickeln, in einer sehr wertvollen Studie!! histo- 
risch nachgewiesen und theoretisch erörtert. 

Bei der Durchsicht der größeren Quellenwerke zur turksprach- 
lichen Toponymie fallen einige Ortsnamen durch ihre morpholo- 
gisch-syntaktischen Anomalien auf, die nur als Ergebnis der Er- 
weiterung ehemaliger Ellipsen zu erklären sind. Das Problem liegt 
nun darin, wie man diese Fälle darstellen, typologisieren und 


ıı Marius Sala: Sur quelques déterminatifs de la Toponymie Roumaine; 
Proceedings of the Eighth International Congress of Onomastic Sciences, 
pp. 442-449, The Hague 1960. 
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klassifizieren kann. Die statischen Begriffe und Methoden eines 
synchronen Klassifikationssystems für Ortsnamen reichen selbst- 
verständlich auch dafür aus, solche Fälle wie azeri Almali kändi, 
Böyük Söyüdlü und türkeitürkisch Yörük Y enicesi zu kategorisieren, 
aber der dynamischen Spannung dieser Toponyme wird man damit 
nicht gerecht. Die synchronische Darstellung allein macht diese 
Namen nicht transparent, also muß sich ihre Dynamik auch in einer 
dynamischen Analyse wiedergeben lassen. 

Die angestrebte dynamische Analyse läßt sich in sogenannten 
Flußdiagrammen verdeutlichen, die mit den wenigen folgenden 
Abkürzungen vollständig formalisiert werden kónnen: 


ON = Ortsname, griech. Oikonym 

TN Toponym (Ortsname, Gewässername, Bergname, Flur- 
name) 

BW = Bestimmungswort 

GW = Grundwort 

+L° = gemeintürkisches Adjektivsuffix -Hli/li/lu/lü 

+CA = Deminutiv- (und Aquativ)suffix +-ja/ja, +ča/čā 

+s° = Possessivsuffix 3. Sg. +si/si/su/sü, +i/i/u/ü 

aZ. = azeri 

ttü. = türkeitürkisch 

qzq. = kasachisch 

tkm. = turkmenisch 

rum. = rumelisch-türkisch 


| 


Die gewöhnliche Entwicklung dieser aus (eingliedrigen) Ellipsen 
neu gewachsenen zweigliedrigen Toponyme zeigt von Stufe zu Stufe 
jeweils den Verlust des Grundwortes, an dessen Stelle das alte Be- 
stimmungswort tritt, das sich dann mit einem neuen Bestimmungs- 
wort verbindet bis es selbst ausfällt usw., so daß eine Kette ent- 
steht, wie sie auch Marius Sala in der rumänischen Toponymie nach- 
gewiesen hat: 


TN: [BW? + GW1]> TN? [2BW:] > TN? [BW? + GW? (—BW1)] 
-> TN: [=BWs]— TN [BW5 + GW* (—BW3)] > TN* [—BW'*] ... 


Wegen dieses Rhythmus von BW! — TN? — GW?, BW? — TN* 
> GW usw. läßt sich die ganze Gruppe der hierher gehörenden 
Toponyme zusammenfassen unter dem Titel ,,Bestimmungswort- 
Dynamik" oder „Ellipsendynamik“ oder noch allgemeiner: ,,Auf- 
lösung und Neubildung von Toponymen‘“. Freilich interessieren uns 
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hier für ein Toponym jeweils nur drei Stufen, wobei der vorfindliche 
Name TN? darstellt, der entwickelt ist aus der elliptischen Stufe 
TN?, von der aus schließlich noch die ursprüngliche zweigliedrige 
Stufe TN? rekonstruiert werden kann. Darüber hinauszugehen wäre 
Spekulation und würde für die dynamische Analyse nichts bei- 
tragen. 

Die Toponyme, um die es hier geht, erkennt man an der morpho- 

logisch-syntaktischen Anomalie ihrer Grundwörter, die solche 
adjektivischen Beziehungssuffixe wie +L° oder +CA tragen, die 
nicht für Grundwörter, sondern nur für Bestimmungswörter typisch 
sind. Erlàutern wir zunáchst ein Beispiel aus der Gruppe der Grund- 
wörter mit J-L», bevor wir es formalisiert wiedergeben: 
.. Der aserbeidschanische (azeri) Ortsname Böyük Söyüdlü (‚Großer 
Weidenort‘) geht mit Sicherheit auf einen elliptischen Ortsnamen 
Söyüdlü (‚Weiden[ort]‘) zurück, für den es zahlreiche Parallelen in 
Aserbeidschan und Anatolien gibt. Das Suffix +lü verrät uns, daß 
auch dieser TN nicht ursprünglich ist, sondern vor seiner Ellipti- 
sierung einmal ein Bestimmungswort in einem zweigliedrigen Orts- 
namen vom Typ des anatolischen Söğütlü Ağıl (,Einzáunung mit 
Weidenbäumen‘, ‚Weidenstall‘) oder Söğütlü Dere (,Weidental‘) ge- 
wesen sein muß. | 

Die Formalisierung dieser dynamischen Analyse läßt sich in einem 
Flußdiagramm veranschaulichen: 


az. ON Böyük Söyüdlü = 
TN? [BW + GW? (= BW:+L>)] — TN? [= BW'’+L°] 
« TN! [BW!+ Le + GW! (> 0)] 


In ähnlicher Weise lassen sich ebenfalls die weiteren Typen forma- 
lisieren: | 


qzq. Agsu-Ayuli (‚Weißwasser-Bären[ort]‘) = 

TN? [BW? (= BW*s + GW?) + GW? (= BW'J-Lo)] 

<— TN? [= BW!+Le] < TN! [BW!--Lo + GW!] 

qzq. Tasti-Taldi (‚Steiniger Weiden[ort]‘) = 

TN? [BW?+ Le + GW? (= BWi+L>o)] — TN? [= BW!+L°] 
« TN! [BW'4-L» + GW! (> 0)] 

ttü. Atmalı Kasanhsı? = 


12 Dieser Ortsname wie auch die anderen türkeitürkischen Beispiele sind 
entnommen aus Köylerimiz, hrsg. vom Dahiliye Vekäleti, Istanbul 1933. Die 
Ortschaft Aimalıkasanlısı liegt nach Auskunft dieser Quelle in der Provinz 
Maras; ebenda bzw. in benachbarten ostanatolischen Provinzen liegen Ort- 
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TN? [BW? (= TN?) + GWS (—'TN?--s)] — TN? [= BWi+ Lo] 
< TN! [BW14-Le + GW? (> 0)] 
TN» [= BWx--L»] — TN» [BWz-L-Lo -+ GW] 


Grundwórter (ehemalige Bestimmungswörter) auf +CA: 


ttü. ON Yörük Y enicesi (‚Jörüken-Neu-[dorf]‘) = 

TN? [BW*? + GW? (= BW!-+-CA 4-s9)] — TN? [= BW!4+CA] 
< TN! [BW14-CA + GW! (> oi 

rum. ON Qizil Ayaë Yenijasi (-Hotbaum-Neuen[dorf] = 
TN? [BWš (= BWx-4-GW*) + GW (= BW14CA -+30)] 

< TN? [= BW!--CA] — TN! [BW! + GWY 


Es gibt auch Fälle von Toponymen, für die nicht die Entwicklung 
gilt GW? -< TN? — BW!, sondern die auf einen kontinuierlichen 
Prozeß BW? < TN? < BW? schließen lassen, z.B. 


az. Almali kändi, tkm. Gurtli Kai = 
TN? (BW? (= BW!-+L°) + GW3-+89] — TN? [= BW!--Le] 
«— TN! [BW1+Lo + GW1 (> 0)] 


Wenn diese beiden zuletzt genannten Toponyme einmal apoko- 
piert werden sollten zu ,,Almalikdnd“ (‚Apfelstadt‘) und „Gurtliköl“ 
(‚Wolfssee’), dann wären sie von derselben Struktur wie Tausende 
anderer Toponyme auch, und von ihrer sonderbaren Entwicklung 
wäre nichts mehr zu erkennen. So aber geben die Possessivsuffixe an 
den Grundwörtern känd (,Dorf', ‚Stadt‘, ‚Siedlung‘) und köl (‚See‘) 
einen Hinweis auf die ehemalige toponymische Selbständigkeit von 
Almali und Gurtli als Ellipsen! 

Mit den angeführten syntaktischen Typen ist die Klassifikation 
der dynamisch darstellbaren Toponyme noch längst nicht erschöpft. 
Es kam mir an dieser Stelle nicht auf Vollständigkeit an, sondern 
darauf, zu zeigen, welch eine Problematik in den allgemein so ver- 
nachlässigten turksprachlichen Toponymen steckt. 


schaften mit den Namen Atma (zweimal), Atmalı (zweimal) und Kasan. Der 
angeführte Doppel-ON ist schwer zu übersetzen ; man könnte ihn deuten als 
„Jemand aus Kasan, der mit dem Ort Atma bzw. Atmali zu tun hat‘ oder 
„Der Mann aus Kagan, der mit jemandem aus Atma zu tun hat“. Grund- 
sätzlich muß hierzu jedoch angemerkt werden, daß es bei solchen ON, die 
aus Ellipsen erweitert worden sind, auf die Übersetzbarkeit gar nicht an- 
kommt. Die Komponenten dieser ON-Typen sind bereits je für sich in ihrer 
Namenrolle erstarrt und bilden daher auch als Komposition keine bedeu- 
tungstragende, sondern nur eine zeichenhafte, eben als Namen fungierende 
Einheit. l 
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Abschließend möchte ich noch einmal hervorheben, wie man sich 
die Rolle der dynamischen Analyse in einem allgemein synchroni- 
schen Typologisierungs- und Klassifikationsverfahren der turk- 
sprachlichen Toponymie vorstellen sollte. Es geht nicht darum, das 
Prinzip der Synchronie zugunsten der Diachronie zu durchbrechen 
und beide Methoden durcheinanderzuwerfen, sondern darum, von 
dem Ausgangspunkt des synchronisch ermittelten Phänomens, 
nämlich des Toponyms, in diachronischer Richtung nur eine formale 
Schlußfolgerung zu erlauben und in die synchronische Analyse mit- 
einzubeziehen. Es mag sein, daß jene formale Schlußfolgerung mit 
der historischen Nachprüfung im einzelnen nicht übereinstimmt, 
denn ihr Zweck ist ja nur der, einen synchronisch nicht darstellbaren 
Prozeß auf einfache, logische Weise dynamisch zu veranschaulichen. 


THE FIRST LINE OF THE TONYUKUK MONUMENT 


by 
OSMAN F. SERTKAY A 
Istanbul 


I had been for some time studying the Tonyukuk inseription and 
had already in 1973 at the XVth meeting of the PIAC in Ankara, 
tried to interpret the passage kiz koduz of that inscription.1 In 1976 
at the Second International Congress of Turcology in Istanbul, I had 
dwelt on the possibility that the passage read as {nel Kagan might 
be read as Ini Îl Kagan “the younger ll Kafan".? I will now 
tentatively add a few words on the first line of the Tonyukuk 
inscription. 

It is wellknown that the Tonyukuk inscription has so far been 
read diversely by Radloff? Thomsen,* Orkun,5 Malov,® Aalto,’ 
Giraud®, Stebleva,? Tekin,” Ergin! and Kaydarov,!2 altogether 
many times. 


1 “Some problems of Kóktürk history: A note on the adjectival compound 
kiz koduz on the Tofyukuk Monument", Turcica, Revue D'Études Turques, 
XI. 
2 “Göktürk tarihinin meseleleri: “İnel Kağan” mı — “Ini Il Kağan” mı?”, 
Atsız Armağanı, İstanbul 1976, 397-419. 
8 W. Radloff, Die alttürkischen Inschriften der Mongolei, Die Inschrift des 
Tonjukuk, Zweite Folge, S.-Petersburg, 1899. 
4 V. Thomsen, “Turcica”, MSFOu, 37, Helsinki, 1916, 1-108. 

V. Thomsen, “Alttürkische Inschriften der Mongolei", ZDMG, 78, Leip- 
zig 1924-1925, 121-175. 

V. Thomsen, “Moßolistandaki Türkçe kitabeler”, Türkiyat Mecmuası, III, 
Istanbul 1935, 81-118. 
5 H. N. Orkun, Eski Türk Yazılları, I. Istanbul 1936. 
$ S. E. Malov, Pamjatniki Drevnetjurkskoj Pis’mennosti, teksty + issle- 
dovanija, Moskova-Leningrad 1951. 
* P. Aalto, G. J. Ramstedt and J. G. Grand, “Materialien zu den Alttür- 
kischen Inschriften der Mongolei", JSFOu, LX, 7, Helsinki 1958, 3-91. 
8 R. Giraud, L’ Inscription de Bain Tsokto, Paris 1961. 
® I. V. Stebleva, Poezija Tjurkov VI-VIII. vekov, Moskova 1965. 
1 T. Tekin, A Grammar of Orkhon Turkic, Indiana University, Bloomington 
1968. 
11 M. Ergin, Orhun Abideleri, Istanbul 1970. 
1 G. Aydarov, Yazyk Orhonskich Pamjatnikov Drevnetjurkskoj Pis’men- 
nosti VIII veka, Alma-Ata 1971. 
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Further more, Klyastornyj,!3 Scerbak!4, Mori!5, Zieme,!® Hazai,! 
Clauson,!* Tezcan!? have, in their erudite researches dwelt on many 
problems of this inscription, bringing solutions to some of its aspects, 
making corrections and sometimes returning to older views. 

While the first line of the Tonyukuk inscription was extensively 
studied in research works, the publications have always repeated 
the same text: bilge tonyukuk ben özüm tabgag ilinge kılındım türk 
bodun tabgacka kórür erti finding in this passage two sentences. The 
first sentence would be: Bilge Tonyukuk, ben özüm, Tabgac ilinge 
kulindim “I myself, Bilge Tonyukuk was born in China". The 
remainder of the line Türk bodun Tabgacka körür erti was translated 
as a second sentence: “The Turkish people were subject to China 
(at that time)" .?0 

The reason for reading Bilge Tonyukuk, ben özüm, Tabgag ilinge 
kılındım was that the term ben özüm “I, myself” occurs repeatedly 
in the same inscription. As an example one may cite the fourth and 
fifth lines of the Eastern face of the second stele: Iltiris Kagan 
kazganmasar, udu, “ben özüm” kazganmasar, il yime bodun yime yok 
erteçi erti “If Iltirig Kağan had not won and if I myself had not won, 
there would have been neither the State nor the people". As a 
second example we recall the first three lines of the Northern face 
of the second stele: Iltiris Kagan kazganmasar, yok erti erger, ben 
özüm Bilge Tonyukuk kazganmasar, ben yok ertim erger, Kapgan 
Kagan! “Türk Sir Bodun" yirinte bod yime bodun yime kisi aime yok 
erdeci erti “Tf Iltiris Kagan had not won, or if he had never existed, 


15 8. G. Kljastornyj, “Tonjukuk Aside juan’tjen”, Tjurkologiteskyj 
Sbornik, 1966, 201-205. 

^ A.M. Séerbak, “O Secetanii odéa: bor&a v runiteskích nadpisyach’’, Sovet- 
skaja Tjurkologija, 1975/6, 88-90. 

15 M. Mori, *A-shih-té Yüan-Chón ve Tonyukuk”, Isläm Tetkikleri Ensti- 
tüsü Dergisi, V]1-4, Istanbul 1973, 87-93. 

1 P. Zieme, "Neue Funde zur Geschichte der Türken in der Mongolei”, 
Das Altertum, 18 (1972), 255-258. 

" G. Hazai, “Sur un passage de L’Inseription de Tonyukuk”, Turcica, 
Révue D'Études Turques, II, Paris 1970, 24-31; G. Hazai, “Zu einer Stelle 
der Tonyukuk Inschrift”, Sprache, Geschichte und Kultur der Altaischen 
Völker, Protokollband der XII. Tagung der PIAC 1969 in Berlin, Berlin 1974, 
265—209. 

18 Sir G. Clauson, “Some notes on the Inscription of Tofiuquq", Studia 
Turcica, Budapest 1971, 125-132. 

19 S. Tezcan, “Tonyukuk yazıtında bir kaç düzeltme”, TDAY Belleten 
1975—1976, Ankara 1976, 173-181. 

2 T. Tekin, 283; Louis Bazin, Les Calendriers Turcs Anciens et Medievaux, 
Lille 1974, 208—209. 
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and if I myself, Bilge Tonyukuk, had nor won, or if I had never 
existed “O Kapgan Kağan”! there would have been neither the 
Turkish Sir people nor tribes, nor people, nor human beings at all". 
As third example may be cited in the tenth line of the Southern face 
of first stele: Türk bodunug Ötüken yirke, ben özüm, “Bilge Tonyukuk 
Ötüken yirig konmag" tiyin esidip biriyeki bodun, kurıyakı, yrriyala, 
öngreki bodun kelti “It was I myself, Bilge Tonyukuk, who (had led) 
the Turkish kagan and the Turkish people to the Ötüken land. 
Having heard the news that (the Turks) settled themselves in the ' 
Ötüken land, all the peoples who lived in the south, in the west, in 
the north and in the east came (and submitted to us)”. 

It appears clearly from these three examples that the word ben 
stands here as a personal pronoun. The word özüm “myself” follows 
in order to strengthen the significance, as if it were a superlative. 

The word ben alone occurs in three instances on the Tonyukuk 
inscription. The first two instances take place on the eighth line of 
the Eastern face and on the second line of the Western face of the 
second stele: Ben Bilge Tonyukuk. 

The third instance is on the third line on the Southern face of the 
second stele: . . . ol yirte, ben, Bilge Tonyukuk tegürtük üçün ... 

As to the term Bilge Tonyukuk it occurs four times, once in the 
first line and thrice again, in three cases as nominative and once, in 
dative form. 


The nominative cases are as follows: 
1. Ayıgması ben ertim: Bilge Tonyukuk (I, W, 5) 
2. Bilge Tonyukuk ang ol (I, N, 10) 
3. Bilge Tonyukuk Boyla Baga Tarkan birle Iltiris Kagan . . . (I, W, 6) 


The dative is this: 
Bilge Tonyukuk(k)a banga aydı (I, N, 7) 


After these observations one may wonder if the ben of the first 
line is really a personal pronoun. I doubt it. Because in Turkish the 
personal pronoun always precedes names and titles: It is a personal 
pronoun used copulatively. I will give an example of this: Ben Köl 
Tigin ben means “I am Köl Tigin”. 

The first ben is a personal pronoun, while the second ben is used 
copulatively. Therefore, the first sentence of the first line may be 
seen as (Ben) Bilge Tonyukuk ben that is “I am Bilge Tonyukuk”. 
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This form is frequent in inscriptions and texts with Kök-Türk 
script, such as the first line of “IRK BITIG” Tensi men “I am the 
son of heaven". Again the first line of the S7N E-USU inscription: 
Tengride bolnus, il etmis, Bilge Kagan (ben). Further the initial three 
lines of the SUCI stele: Kirgiz oÿh men “I am the son of the Kirgiz” 
then comes Boyla Kutlug Yargan men “I am Boyla Kutlug Yargan” 
Kutlug Baga Tarkan Oge Buyrukı men “I am the Öge Buyruk of the 
fortunate and great Tarkan”. One may add to these more than 
twenty other similar passages in minor steles. 

We now come to the second sentence of the first line of the 
Tonyukuk inscription: Özüm Tabgag ilinge kılındım “I myself was 
born in China". The word özüm is the subject of this second sentence. 
Another example, with the word özüm comes on the sixth line of the 
Eastern face of the second stele: Özüm kariÿ boldum, ulug boldum 
“I myself became old, and aged". 

In conclusion, the first line of the Tonyukuk inscription is 
composed not of two, but of three sentences. 

The first sentence is: Bilge Tonyukuk ben “I am Bilge Tonyukuk”. 
This first sentence defines the owner of the stele. 

The second sentence Özüm Tabgac ilinge kılındım “I myself was 
born in China" defines the locality of birth of the stele's owner. 

The third sentence Türk bodun Tabgacka körür erti “The Turkish 
people were subject to China" expresses the fact that when the 
stele’s owner was born, the Turkish people were under Chinese 
dependency. 
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SOME SYNTACTIC SIMILARITIES 
BETWEEN TURKISH, KOREAN, AND JAPANESE 


by 
TAKESI SIBATA 
Tokyo 


It goes without saying that many syntactic similarities on various 
levels can be found between Turkish, Korean and Japanese. In fact 
- itis mainly on the ground of those similarities that Turkish, Korean 
and Japanese have been considered as belonging to Altaic languages. 

The similarities which have been pointed out are that Turkish, 
Korean and Japanese are SOV languages, and that they have 
Adjective + Noun structure, and that morphological and syntactic 
functions are expressed by suffixes or postpositions in these lan- 
guages. There are, however, much deeper syntactic similarities 
between them. What follows is one example of those similarities 
which shows systematic tendency among various phenomena. 

First of all, in Turkish there is à grammatical restriction which 
might be expressed as follows: plural suffixes cannot be added to 
the nouns modified by quantifiers. Each of the forms adam ‘man’ and 
adamlar ‘men’ (adam + plural suffix lar) is acceptable, but adamlar 
with the quantifier iki ‘two,’ namely *iki adamlar, is not acceptable. 
Instead, they say iki adam. The same can be said about J apanese: 
Both hito ‘man’ and hitotati or hitobito ‘men’ are possible, but 
*hutari no hitotati (hitobito) ‘two men’ is unacceptable. Instead, we 
say hutari no hito. Nowadays, some people might say *hutari no 
hitotati, which I suppose is in analogy to forms found in foreign 
languages such as English. (Incidentally, there is a novel written by 
Yuzo Yamamoto, the title of which is Senso to hutari no huzin 
"War and the two ladies,’ not *hutari no huzintati.) 

The same phenomena described above that can be seen both in 
Turkish and Japanese, are also found in Korean, saram ‘man’ and 
saramdur ‘men’ are possible, while *du saramdwr ‘two men’ is 
impossible. Instead, they say du saram.! 

1 Now, a remark on the similarity of linguistic forms of plural between these 
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In the case of a quantifier meaning ‘many,’ a similar phenomenon 
can be observed in Turkish: çok adam ‘many’ ‘man’ is used instead 
of the unacceptable combination *çok adamlar. In Japanese, the 
combination of ökuno ‘many’ and hito ‘man’ is acceptable instead of 
*okuno hitotati (hitobito), which is usually unacceptable. Recently, 
however, ökuno hitotati (hitobito) can be seen in written form. This 
form is at least more frequent than hufari no hitotati (hitobito). 

We find similar examples in Korean. Both of the combinations 
manun saram ‘many’ ‘man’ and manun saramdwr ‘many’ "men 
are possible in Modern Korean, but I suppose the former is the 
original form. 

A comparison of quantificational expression between Turkish, 
Korean and Japanese, and English shows a clear contrast. In 
English, plural forms are used for the nouns if they are preceded by 
plural quantifiers, but as we saw above in these languages, plural 
forms are not necessary for the nouns if the plurality is expressed 
by the preceding quantifiers. Repetition of plural markers is 
redundant. In English, on the other hand number agreement is 
indispensable. 

Interrogatives present another case of similarity. In Turkish an 
interrogative word never cooccurs with an interrogative particle m. 
Therefore Ne aldınız? (what! ‘bought-you’) is possible while *Ne 
aldınız m? is unacceptable. 

In Japanese, on the other hand, both of the combinations Nani 
(o) katta? and Nani (o) katta ka? (Nani ‘what; o ‘postposition for 
the accusative case; katta ‘(have) bought; ka ‘question particle’) 
are possible. However, we find Dare? (‘who’), and not *Dare ka? 
This is parallel to the fact that only Kim? (‘who’), and not *Kim 
mi?, is allowed in Turkish. 

Unlike Japanese and Turkish, any interrogative word can cooccur 
with interrogative particles in Korean. Consider the following 
examples: 


quoswur sanni? 

(mursur ‘what; san ‘bought; ni ‘particle of question’) 
mussur sassumniga? 

(honorific expression of the same meaning) 


languages. When we compare these languages together with the Mongolian 
form, we can recognize a historical relationship between Turkish-lar, Mongo- 
lian-nar, Korean-dwr, and Japanese-tati. 
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nugu ni? (nugu ‘who’) 
nugum niga? (honorific expression of the same meaning) 


À comparison of interrogative expression between Turkish and 
Japanese and English shows a clear contrast. In English, the change 
of word order or ascending sentence intonation is obligatory in 
interrogative expression. However in these languages interrogative 
words are not necessarily used. Repetition of interrogative markers 
is redundant. 

In Turkish the combination of a personal pronoun and a personal 
suffix is used only for emphatic expressions. Only the forms with 
personal suffixes appear under usual circumstances. 

benim odam ‘my room-mine’ (emphatic) 

odam 'room-mine' 

Interestingly enough, the in-between form benim oda is also ac- 
ceptable. 

Since neither Japanese nor Korean has personal suffixes, they 
cannot be compared with Turkish in this respect. Both of the forms, 
heya ‘room’ & watası no heya ‘my room,’ and pay ‘room’ & ne pay 
‘my room’ are possible in Japanese and Korean respectively. 

In this case a clear contrast is shown between Turkish and 
English. In English the use of personal pronoun is indispensable in 
the expression of person. But in Turkish a repetition of personal 
expression is redundant. 

In Turkish, nominative personal pronouns with so called ‘predi- 
cative personal suffix’ give emphatic expressions. Thus only 
Japon’um ‘Japanese-I-am’ is used instead of the emphatic Ben 
Japon wm ‘I Japanese-I-am.’ 

The same can be said of Japanese. Watasi wa Nipponzin desu ‘T, 
Japanese, (I) am’ is an emphatie expression for the usual form 
Nipponzin desu. 

And in Korean, ’irbon saram "uo ‘J a people (I) am’ is the 
usual expression and nanwn ’irbon saram "o ‘I Japanese people (I) 
am’ is its emphatic counterpart which even gives a feeling of arro- 
gance. Also in this case a repetition of SES markers is not 
necessary in these languages. 

The last example that shows similarities between Korean, 
Japanese and Turkish is found in what is called ‘copula’ or *predi- 
cative suffix of the third person singular. In Turkish bw is hardly 
used in spoken language, and if it is used, it gives an emphatic 
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expression signifying affirmation. For example, Kızlar güzel ‘(The) 
girls beautiful is the non-emphatie expression, while Kazlar 
güzeldir(ler) '(Yhe) girls beautiful are’ is very emphatie and is 
mainly used in written language. 

The same holds in Japanese. Musumelati wa kirei (The) girls 
beautiful’ is the non-emphatic colloquial expression while Musume- 
tati wa kiret desu (da) ‘(The) girls beautiful are’ is an emphatic 
expression of affirmation. As was described earlier, Dare ka? is 
unacceptable in Japanese. Dare da! is, however, quite acceptable 
signifying censure. Moreover, Dare da ka wakaranai as well as Dare 
ka wakaranai (Dare ka ‘Who he is; wakaranai ‘I don’t know’) is 
possible, and the former is more emphatic. 

I suggest that à sentence without copula should be usual in old 
Japanese, because southern dialects of Japan have no copulas. In 
these dialects, musumetati wa kie: (italic), not musumetati wa 
kirei da, is an acceptable sentence and we can frequently find such 
copulaless sentences in old Japanese. For example, a famous essay 
begins with Haru wa akebono (Haru ‘Spring time,’ wa ‘postposition,’ 
akebono ‘daybreak, dawn’). This sentence means that the best one 
in spring is day break. 

The above observation shows that neither the Turkish dır nor 
the Japanese desu, da seems to function as à copula. Nor do they 
function as a predicative suffix of the third person singular, but 
they can rather be considered a sort of particle emphasizing predi- 
cates. 

The difference between “agassidurmn 'aruundawo "el girls 
beautiful and ‘agassidurun "arwmdaws ‘jo (The) girls beautiful 
are in Korean is similar to the difference between Kazlar güzel and 
Kızlar güzeldir in Turkish. The former expression ’agassidurun 
’erumdaus is used among close friends or relatives while the latter 
’agassidurun 'arumdawo ‘jo is used among less familiar friends and 
relations. 

The observations so far lead us to the conclusion that there is 
what might be called an ‘anti-redundancy’ rule which designates 
repetition of markers as redundant in the syntax of Turkish, 
whereas rules with similar function can be identified both in Japa- 
nese and Korean. 


THE DOG IN THE TURKIC AREA: 
AN ETHNOLINGUISTIC STUDY 


by 
EDWARD TRYJARSKI 
Warsaw 


Whereas the wolf in the totemic beliefs and ethnogenesis of the old 
Turks has become the object of keen observations and studies, to 
mention V. A. Gordlevskij’s paper on the “barefooted wolf"! and 
the paper by Sir Gerard Clauson on the “Turks and Wolves," 
taking the gilt off some popular myths, the dog among the Turks 
seems to have not received the attention it deserves. The latter of 
the authors devoted only half a page to this animal? while the 
problem is no doubt incomparably broader, going far beyond the 
capacities of a single researcher and the frames of a short communi- 
cation. To become aware of the many sides of this question it should 
suffice to confront for instance the number of Turkic peoples and 
languages with about 150 known breeds of dogs, and multiply the 
result by many centuries of history, or even prehistory, of the Turks. 
This being the case, no wonder that we are unable to answer even 
a simple question, viz. what was the general attitude of the Turks 
to this animal across the ages — a positive or a negative one. The 
answer seems to be that it was ambiguous, dependent on time, 
area, beliefs and individual: in some periods the dog used to be the 
object of religious cult, in others, or even simultaneously, the object 
of enmity and contempt. The first case is clearly evidenced by 
written and archaeological sources, the second can be observed in 


1 B. A. l'opareBcKnñä, “ro rakoe oct Bonk»? in: As6pannote 
cowwuenus II, 1961, pp. 482—504. 

2 Sir G. Clauson, Turks and Wolves, ‘Studia Orientalia," X XVIII, 2, 1964, 
pp. 3-22. 

3 G. Clauson, Some Old Turkish Words Connected with Hunting, in: Die 
Jagd bei den altaischen Völkern. Vorträge der VIII. Permanent International 
Altaistie Conference vom 30. 8. bis 4. 9. 1965 in Schloß Auel, ‚Asiatische 
Forschungen,‘ 26, Wiesbaden 1968, pp. 16-17. A purely linguistic analysis 
of the problem was also offered by A. M. Sterbak and G. Doerfer. 
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folk-lore and language tradition — calling à man a dog and woman a 
biteh has always been among the Turks, like among all other 
peoples, a grave insult. The aim of the present remarks is just to 
compile the main evidence on the Turkish dog, putting aside the 
purely biological aspects, but stressing its role in the Turkish 
culture. Notwithstanding all possible difficulties it seems that 
Turcologists are obliged to confront this complex of problems or, 
at least, to help others to do so. It is obvious that the collaboration 
of palaeozoologists, archaeologists, ethnographers, historians of 
Asian arb and religions, and linguists would be here indispensable. 
Attempting to discuss briefly the palaeozoological side of the 
matter we must state that we lack even the fundamental data for 
making the most general statements. Such questions as: where did 
the process of domesticating the dog by the Turks or, more probably, 
by their forefathers take place; what dogs did the Turks get from 
other peoples; which breeds were most frequent among them — 
cannot be answered.* A number of directions of possible importing 
can be indicated but, at the same time, the supposition that Asia 
was just the cradle of the domesticated dog could not a priori be 
excluded. As far as the T'u-Küe/Türkü are concerned, one can 
surmise that they might have been familiar with some breeds of 


4 “These bones (of a dog, found in Denmark) date back to perhaps 6000 to 
8000 B. C. Shortly afterward dogs appeared in the Mesopotamian valley and 
the Near East. The evidence is still too incomplete to pinpoint the exact 
spot where the first dog was domesticated, but it is probably some place in 
central Europe... . The greyhounds, or pursuit dogs. . . originally came from 
Mesopotamia or the Near East, where they still survive as the salukis, or 
gazelle hounds. ... in Iraq are still found two ancient types of dog, the 
earlier-mentioned saluki and the Kurdish herding dog. The latter is & large 
breed somewhat resembling the mastiffs and war dogs pictured in Babylonian 
art in 2200 B.C.,” art. “Dog” in: Encyclopaedia Britannica, vol. 7, p. 542-3. 
« . A0. niger Sclater ed il C. laniger Hodgson del Tibet e della Mongolia, il C. 
pallipes Sykes dell’India e d'altre regioni dell Asia sudoccidentale, il C. 
simensis Rüppel dell'Abissinia, sono forse i progenitori di altrettante razze di 
cani domestici.... Cani domestici vivevano con l'uomo nell'era neolitica . . . 
Nell’età di bronzo appaiono forme nuove e variamente conformate, che 
erano probabilmente venute dall'Oriente e sembrano rappressentare gli 
antenati preistorici degli odierni cani da pastore. ... Nell'Asia Minore ed in 
Persia, donde sono stati diffusi nelle Indie e nella Bomani superiore, Sono 
stati molto usati per la caccia alle antilopi, ai cervi ed alle lepri, i £as? . 
Cani-lupo, più o meno modificati per l’allevamento, si trovano frequente- 
mente in Asia. I Samoiedi e i Tungusi ne allevano una razza piccola ... 
Anche il cane chow, che i Cinesi allevano, ingrassano e usano come animale 
da macello, appartiene a questo gruppo," art. "Cane" in: Enciclopedia 
italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti, t. VIII, [1939], pp. 716, 717. 
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Chinese dogs which, according to some legendary records, were 
imported to China during the reign of Emperor Fo-Chi (?) some 
3500 years B. C. Another legend says that the dog belonged to the 
tribute paid to the Chinese by the 'An-Ahsi Tatars."5 On the other 
hand, it is known that: the chow:chow had been imported to China 
from Tibet where there also existed another breed of a big wolt dog: 
big herds of wild dogs were living in India; since time immemorial 
the dog has been known in Babylon, Egypt, Syria, Iran and other 
countries. As far as the Yenisei Kirgiz, Tuva and other peoples of 
the northern group are concerned, it would be reasonable to 
suppose that their dogs were resembling the husky of the Eskimos. 

Unfortunately, even these data become still less clear in the 
Altaic context, especially when confronted with the nebulous 
ethnogenesis of the Turkic peoples. In this connection very instruc- 
tive seems to be the position of the dog in the long tradition of the 
Huns, Mongols and some other Altaic peoples. We regret not to be 
able to examine it here in detail. 

The dog has been known to hold an important place in the Altaic 
mythology. It is possible to separate two groups of myths. In the 
first one, God the Creator places, by one of His creatures, still not 
quite perfect, a dog as a guard, but the animal, seduced by an evil 
spirib who had promised it to cover its naked body with hair, 
forgets the Lord's order. Thus, in this group of myths, the dog plays 
the part of a fallen angel. The same plot can be found in the stories 
belonging to the Yakuts and Altai Tatars as well as among the 
Cheremis, Buriats and some other peoples.® In the second group the 
forefather of a clan and the chieftain of a tribe, consequently also a 
whole tribe, are believed to have physically descended from a dog. 
Another variant of this story says that there appeared in front of 
the forefather a miraculous dog of extraordinary qualities, usually 


5 H. Bauer, Seine Ahnen waren Wölfe. I use a Polish translation entitled 
Z psem przez stulecia, Warszawa 1964, pp. 33-34. 

6 “Quand le grand Pajana, dans un mythe des Tatars forestiers, forma les 
premiers hommes, il ne put leur procurer l’esprit vivifiant, ce qui l’obligea à 
aller chercher l’âme au ciel. Pendant son absence, il laissa un chien pour 
protéger l'homme. Entre temps survint le diable Erlik qui dit au chien en- 
core nu à ce moment: (Tu n'as pas de poils, mais je te donnerai une toison 
en or si tu m’abandonnes ces hommes sans âme.» La proposition du diable 
agréa au chien qui remit à Erlik les créatures confiées à sa garde,” U. Harva, 
Les représentations religieuses des peuples altaiques. Trad. de l'allenand par 
J.-L. Perret, Paris 1959, p. 83. Cf. J.-P. Roux, Faune et flore sacrées dans les 
sociétés altaiques, Paris 1966, pp. 82-83. i 
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being said to have possessed a white jacket, and served the tribe as 
a guide. It has been observed that this dog plays an identical role 
as the wolf does in the mythology of some other Altaic peoples, to 
recall the known story of the miraculous origin of Chinggis Khan.’ 
The references to a mysterious dog-guide leading the Turkish people 
and saving them from danger have originated from Michael the 
Syrian and Bar Hebraeus.? We find the same plot in the Oghuz-näme, 
but Clauson supposes that “. .. some enthusiastic Türkmen nation- 
alist got hold of a Mongolian legend of some kind and had it trans- 
lated into Turkish substituting Oguz Kagan for Chinggis. ... It 
seems reasonable to suppose that the references to wolves are part 
of the Mongolian material which was preserved.” 

Interesting is a Kirgiz story trying to explain the origin of the 
name Qiry?z as girg giz ‘forty girls.’ According to a version of this 
story given by Radloff, the girls, who were coming back from a 
long excursion, were in despair, having found their own aul no more 
which had been, in their absence, looted and ruined by the enemies. 
Looking around they noticed nobody but a red dog, and they liked 
it. The tradition maintains that in a year’s time that girls’ colony 
deprived of men was inhabited by double the number of people it 
had before.10 

"Treating the dog as a mythological forefather by the old Turks 
implied some consequences, the most important being a sacralisa- 
tion of this animal, a phenomenon the real proportions of which are 
unknown to us. Jt is possible, however, that representations of dogs 
might have appeared as ongons or emblems." The dog served also 


7 ".,.. chaque nuit, un homme jaune brillant, entrant par l'ouverture 
supérieure de la tente, par l'interstice lumineux du linteau, frottait mon 
ventre et son éclat lumineux s’enfongait dans mon ventre. Quand il sortait, 
il sortait en rampant, tel un chien jaune, dans les rais du soleil et de la lune." 
I eite after Roux, op. cit., p. 322. | 

8 Roux, op. cit., p. 141. 

? Turks and Wolves, pp. 18-19. In the history of the Oghuz by Raëïd ad-Din 
we find a story of a brave dog named “Qara Baraq” fighting with the wolves 
while “Qil Baraq,” lit. “a shaggy dog,’ is the name of a land inhabited by 
people ressembling dogs, Rasid ad-Din Fadlalläh, Geschichte der Oguzen 
(Übers. von K. Jahn), Wien 1969, pp. 24, 25 and ill. 21. I am much indebted to 
Mrs. Emel Esin for having drawn my attention to these passages of Raid ad- 
Din. Ac 

18: Roux, op. cit., p. 330. 

iz... coq, poule, chien, grue, yagru (selon al-Mada mi). Il est fort possible 
que, comme chez les Oghuz, ce.soient des animaux emblématiques, des 
ongon. et que leurs qualités remarquables soient celles de chacune des tribus 
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for sacrifice in a number of ways. One of them consisted in offering 
a dog as a “building sacrifice." There existed, for instance, among 
the Tatars the custom of deposing the skull of a dog, or a whole dog, 
under the foundations of a house. Some traces of this custom were 
brought to light under a rampart in a cult place situated in the ruins 
of a Tigaëev castle. Another evidence of the custom in question has 
also survived in a legend relating the foundation of Kazan: it is said 
that into its foundations a living dog had been buried.? Another 
case was the sacrifice of à dog to a dead man, the animal being 
killed and laid, or burnt, together with a corpse. It may be added in 
this connection that the jaw of a dog was discovered during the 
excavation of a cemetery of Tarkhan which dates back to the 8th— 
9th centuries.!? 

Killing a dog probably served two different aims. One of them 
consisted — as evidenced by the example of the Wu-han — in es- 
corting one of the souls of a dead man to the land of the dead, the 
second was to ensure to the dead in the next world the dog's 
ordinary earthly duties, i.e. mainly guarding the master's flocks and 
herds. 

Some archaeological excavations seem to indicate that dogs in 
the Crimea and in the South Russian steppes were offered as ritual 
sacrifices, in front of stone and wooden statues of idolised fore- 
fathers. Thus a mound (kuryan) in the vicinity of the village 
Cokrak in the Crimea, explored by P. N. Sults in 1933, contained 
two statues of warriors and no human remains. By a ditch under the 
stone floor a skeleton of a dog was lying. A similar case was reported 
by I. M. Sulim and V. A. Gorodtsov. The reference is to a mound 
situated in the Srednjaja Ajula gorge and containing remains of a 
child and four standing statues made of wood. Behind them in a 
ditch the skull of a dog as well as skulls and other bones of sheep 


imiilaaz it “ a) sanianiéHHasH (OT 37bIxX AXyxoB) Cobaka. 6) cobaka, He 
HIOXHYCKAIOIAH K HOMY 3JIBIX Jop, Sleptsov 531. 

12 Taraput cpednezo Iosoncvona u IIpuypaavs, MockBa 1967, p. 353. 

13 Loc. cit. 

14 “Chez les Wou-houan, des chiens étaient déstinés à escorter l’âme 
décédée à la montagne rouge»," Roux, op. cit., p. 142, also 209. 
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were found. According to G. A. Fedorov-Davydov, these are places 
where dogs had been ritually buried.15 

The worship.shown by some Turkic peoples to dogs is clearly 
evidenced also by Byzantine authors. Thus Theophylact, bishop of 
Okhrid, writes about the Protobulgarians as follows: “There were 
also such among them who made offerings to dogs."!9 A similar 
testimony concerning the Turks is given by Nicholas the Mystic.1? 

Among the Protobulgarians, one more role played by dogs can be 
observed, viz. during the act of a solemn oath of friendship. According 
to Theophanus continuatus, the Byzantine Emperor, while conclud- 
ing a treaty with the Bulgarians, cut dogs to pieces confirming in 
this way all his good will.18 According to V. BeSevlijev’s opinion, the 
sacrifice of a dog had initially a sacramental meaning, but after- 
wards the very act came to be explained magically, viz. in the sense 
“the same fate should befall en eventual traitor.’’!® The same custom, 
and most probably in identical form, can be later observed among 
the Comans. Jean de Joinville, who was & participant of Saint Louis' 
Crusade in 1248 and who returned to France in 1254, relates inter- 
esting details he had been told by Philippe de Toucy concerning a 
treaty concluded with the Comans. The Byzantine Emperor, to- 
gether with the aristocrates who accompanied him, admixed their 


15 “Papnom C AMOM TION KaMeHHOM 3aXKJaAgKok Jexal KOCTHK Codakm”. 
*C3aanucTaTyAR B AMe OBINM HalijgeHbI ueper COGAKM M ueper H KOCTM OBIIEI 
XapakKTepHO, "TO B OÜOMX KypraHaX MMEIOTCAH pHATyaJXbHbIe, BAUMMO, 
norpebennn codaKu”, T. A. denoposz-/LaBBytjoB, Kouesnuxu Bocrounoü 
Espontt nod BAGCTbIO 3040TOOpOWHCKUur TANOB. APreonoruueckue 
NAMATHUKU, MockBa 1966, pp. 191—192. S. A. Pletneva lists the bones of 
a horse, ox, mutton and dog in the village of Cokrak and the bones of a 
sheep and dog in the gorge of Srednjaja Ajula, C. A. IInernesa, IIoaoseuxue 
Kastennvie UsBasnus, ApxeonormA CCCP. CBox apxeonormueckux 
MCTOUHMKOB, Bbir. E 4-2, Mocxsa 1974, p. 73. Some cases of inhumation 
of dogs among the Turkic peoples are also mentioned by F. H. Arslanova 
in: KyavTypa Opesuux cxoroso008. Cf. G. Glaesser in “East and West,” 
25, 3-4, p. 493. 

18 Theophylactus Historia martyrii XV martyrum in: Patrologia graeca, 
ed. Migne, t. 126, 189, 28; cited after V. Beëevlijev, Bepara na mepso6aea- 
pure — Die Religion der Protobulgaren, Cobna, “Tonmmmnk ga Cobräckna 
YHHBEPCHTET. AUcropuKko-cdbusonormuecku dakxynzbererT," XXXV, 1, 1939, 
an off-print, pp. 32. 

17 Nicolai Constantin. archiep. Epistolae in: Patrologia graeca, ed. Migne, 
CXI, Parisiis 1863, p. 264; cited after Be$evlijev, op. cit., p. 42. 

18 Besevlijev, op. cit., p. 54. Cf. also B. Brarapckn, KusTBa y ABbIUecKnX 
Somrap, in: IIpob. Bacun 3narapcxkn, As6panu npoussedenus, I, Cobua 
1972, pp. 181-189. 

19 Besevlijev, op. cit., p. 54. 
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blood with wine, water and blood of the Coman nobles. Then they 
cut a dog to pieces with swords, all these practices being a token that 
they were ready to accept the same fate in case they would betray 
their partners.?^ 

The sacralisation of dogs may be connected with a curious fact 
related by Ibn-Fadlàn saying that the Bulgarians used to consider 
the howling of dogs as a good omen.?! One cannot, however, be quite 
sure whether this information is exact and whether in reality not 
dogs but wolfs — as supposed by Z. V. Togan — were meant in that 
passage.?? 

There is certainly nothing extraordinary in the fact that a dog 
also appears in some of the shamanic practices. It has been reported 
that the shamans of some old Turkie peoples knew how to bark like 
dogs. It is also known that the shamans of the Yakuts pretended to 
bring forth some living creatures, among them also small dogs.?? 

The special position of the dog towards man and the dog's 
intelligence have prompted, presumably, the legend of the Realm of 
Dogs or Cynocephali, a story transported to Europe from Central 
Asia, but also known in China.?4 

The dog as subject of Turkic iconography presents a very exten- 
sive topic, in need of a separate study, and cannot be treated in this 
place at any length. We shall mention, however, that dogs seem to 
be often represented, more or less clearly, in the petroglyphs, a 
number of which are partly attributed to Turkic peoples.25 The 


2° “En outre, ils firent passer un chien entre nos gens et les leurs, en décou- 
pèrent le chien avec leur epées, et nos gens aussi; et ils dirent qu'ainsi fussent- 
ils découpés s'ils fallaient l'un à l'autre," D. Sinor, Quelques passages relatifs 
aux Comans, tirés des chroniques françaises de l'époque des Croisades, in: 
Silver Jubilee Volume of the Zinbun-Kagaku-Kenkyusyo Kyoto University, 
Kyoto 1954, p. 371. Cf. Roux, op. cit., p. 208. “. . . institution de la «frater- 
nité par le sang» rite qui fait de deux étrangers de véritables fréres, anda en 
mongol, qan gardeëi en turc," Roux, op. cit., p. 125. 

431 1f... OHM CUMTAIOT OUeHb XOpOIIMM IIpesHaMeHoBaHMeM nun ceba 
3aBEIBAHHE CODak, PazyYIOTCAH eMy H TOBOPAT O roue u300uuns, 6NATOCNA- 
BeHMA M Önarononyann’, A. II. KoBarezcrnä, Kuura Axmeða Mön- 
Dadnana o e20 nyrewecrsuu na Boney 8 921-922 22., Xappkop 1956, p. 
135. 

22 Cf. Roux, op. cit., p. 72. 

33 According to W. Sieroszewski, ‘‘Certains (chamans akoutes) accouchent 
de petits chiens, de cannetons, de vanneaux," Roux, op. cit., p. 239. 

24 Roux, op. cit., pp. 249, 332-334. 

25 See numberous reproductions given by Radloff, Okladnikov, Graé, 
Lauer and others. The animals represented in the art of the steppes have 
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image of a dog accompanying a Protobulgarian horseman can be 
observed in a picture carved in a stone block found in Preslav and 
dating back to the tenth century.?9 Dogs are often represented also 
by Ottoman artists. Thus, for instance, a dog accompanying some 
hunters can be easily observed on a beautiful miniature dating from 
the second half of the fifteenth century and attributed to Mehmet 
Siyah Kalem.?' It is a very skinny dog, most probably a greyhound, 
resembling also a saluki or a borzoi. 

The last scene makes us to consider the many-sided profits derived 
by the Turks from dogs. As a rule, they do not differ from similar 
profits reaped by other peoples. It is a matter of general knowledge 
that the dog played an important role in hunting the game, so 
widely practised by the Turks, and that there were special kinds of 
dogs serving that purpose. Such a hunting dog in the eleventh 
century was probably a baraq? (cf. below). Big packs of hound were 
kept at the court of the Ottoman sultans. But consumption of dog 
meat and using dog skins for furs should be mentioned separately. 
Already Marco Polo (Chapter LXIX) and Matthew of Paris had 
reported that the Mongols used to consume the meat of dogs, and 
this seems to apply also to some Turkic peoples.?? The Nestor Chron- 
icle and Bar Hebraeus say that the Comans consumed meat of dead 
animals.3? Besides, it has been known that the Tatars of the Golden 
Horde consumed dogs in periods of famine.*! There were probably 


been listed by J. Auboyer, Les Scytho-Sarmates, les Altaïques in: Histoire 
générale des religions, Paris 1948; cf. Roux, op. cit., p. 8. 

26 Reproduced in: B. Dozenten, Kuas Bopuc Tepsu, Codpua 1969, pp. 72-73. 
27 R. Ettinghausen, Miniatures turques, Le grand art en édition de poche, 
Flammarion en accord avec l'UNESCO 1965, plate 8: “L’Album dit du 
Conquérant. Attribué à Mehmet Siyah Kalem. Seconde moitié du XVe 
siècle. Chasseurs en route (Hauteur: 17,8 cm).” 

28 **"KasBarl's translation is as follows: ‘“‘barag is a long haired dog. The 
Turks believe that when a vulture grows old it lays two eggs and incubates 
them. Out of one of them is hatched a dog called barak, which is the swiftest 
and best hunter of all dogs, and out of the other a chick; and this is the 
vulture's last brood,” Clauson, Some Old Turkish Words . . ., p. 17. 

29 Roux, op. cit., pp. 385-386. E. Tryjarski, Pieczyngowie in: K. Dabrowski, 
T. Nagrodzka-Majchrzyk, E. Tryjarski, Hunowie europejscy, Protobutgarzy, 
. Chazarowie, Pieczyngowie, Wroctaw—-Warszawa-Krakéw-Gdañsk 1975, p. 
548. 

30 Roux, loc. cit. 

81 '*,.. IJOJIOBHBI ... AYAN MepTBeuMHy M BCIO HEUMCTOTY, XOMEKM M 
CYCONEI ...", Wosecro spesennoix Aer. TacrE nepBas. Iloxr. rexcra JL 
C. JInxauena, repepox JI. C. JÍuxauema n B. A. PoMaHoBa, nog pen. B. 
Il. AxpnauoBoÿ-Ileperux, Mocksa-JIeuuurpag 1950, p. 16 and 212. “In Zei- 
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Troki dialects of the Karaim. In Baraba dialect it should sound like 
- dt. Some editions of the Orkhon inscriptions indicate the vowel ï- 
as the first sound (Orkun, Tekin, Ajdarov) the others ¿- (Malov like 
Radloff). Kasgari, who uses this word on many occasions, gives also 
the form it, but in Uigur texts we find both forms. Thus, for instance, 
in Radloff's Uigurische Sprachdenkmäler, in the latest editions of 
Uigur texts, such as Insadi-Sutra by Tezcan or Conte bouddhique du 
bon et du Mauvais Prince by Hamilton, we find it, while in Analy- 
tischer Index der Türkischen Turfan-Texte by Bang and von Gabain 
the form % has been noted. The languages of the Kipchak group 
have generally 2, thus Houtsma, Caferoğlu, Zajączkowski 1958, 
Izbudak. Grgnbech gives for CC a generalized form it, but it seems 
also to be possible. As far as Karaim is concerned, Mardkowiez indi- 
cates the form it for Luzk, and so does Kowalski for Troki (where 
moreover a palatalised A can be observed). Armeno-Kipchak has 
it (also a but this graphic form seems to have no phonological back- 
ground, TDic. 299). There exist it in Yakut and yitd, yit in Chuvash. 

According to Doerfer (II, 173-174), we must inevitably acknowledge 
the existence of the form ät for the older period, while in late medi- 
aeval texts both forms could be found and in nearly all modern 
dialects only it appears. To similar conclusions comes Sevortjan, 
385, who makes also some other interesting observations on the 
diffusion and history of the term in question. 

Another basic word denoting ‘dog,’ köpäk, is most probably of 
more recent date and is evidenced for Karakhanid only. It appears 
in a Cairo copy of the Qutadyu bilig dating back from before the 
second half of the fourteenth century: köpäk teg ürärlär at Kax 
cobaxn,’ DS, 317. Very interesting, though often difficult to define 
accurately, are the semantic divergencies appearing in those lan- 
guages which use both words, i.e. in the Oghuz and Kipchak groups. 
Thus in Osmanli and in its Crimean dialect, köpäk means a ‘dog,’ 
in particular, ‘a hunting dog,’ in Azarbaijani ‘a dog’ in general, in 
Karakalpak ‘a small dog,’ but in Houtsma's edition köpek it has 
. Just the opposite meaning ‘Hirtenhund, großer Hund, Bulyat 
al-mustag (Zajączkowski 1958, 31) indicates the meaning of the same 
word in à way which seems to combine both earlier meanings: ‘it 
nevi'inin iri ve tüylü nevi’ (Izbudak, 32). According to Dictionnaire 
Turk-Orientale by Pavet de Courteille, the same word means ‘chien 
de grande taille . . .' (Zajaczkowski 1958, 31, Doerfer, III, 617). The 
etymology of the word köpäk has not been established so far. Some 
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rather doubtful Indoeuropean and Hungarian references proposed 
by Korsch and Gombocz were lately criticised by Doerfer, III, 616- 
617. 

Although generie names designating 'dog' took long roots in the 
Turkie languages, some of them could not do without loaning: thus, 
for instance, sübäk meaning ‘Hund’ and used in the Küarik dialect 
of Chulim (Kür. ?), is, according to Radloff (R IV, 850), a loan word 
from the Russian sobaka ‘id.’ The Persian word seg denoting ‘dog’ 
is sometimes used in Taranchi (see below) and in some compoud 
words in Osmanli: segbäz ‘an exhibitor of trained dogs’ or segbän 
‘a keeper of the hounds; especially, . . . the keepers of the Sultan's 
hounds, incorporated later with (sic!) the Janissaries, as a division 
of thirty-four regiments’ (Redhouse 1921, 1065).41 Occasionally also 
the Arabic galb ‘dog’ appears in Osmanli. 

At this point the names for ‘bitch’ and ‘puppy’ should be men- 
tioned. The generic name for ‘bitch’ is gan3igq ‘die Hündin’ in Osmanli 
and gantig in the Tobol and Kazan Tatar (R II, 127, 130). Al- 
Käsgari has kançik ‘dişi köpek,’ CC gontyq, Bulyat al-mustag qančuq 
(Zajaczkowski 1958, 37, Doerfer III, 519). In Kazak we find gaysi 
‘der weibliche Hund, die Tüffe’ and uryast it ‘die Hündin’ (R I, 1666, 
II, 87). In Kazan Tatar we find ana it (along with ata jt ‘der Köter’), 

There are rather few words designating à puppy and we can cite 
only köpek yavrusu in Republican Turkish and kitig indicated by 
Clauson, mainly for Sanglax: kiçig ‘small,’ with some extended 
meanings like ‘puppy’ and küçük (spelt) sag-? baçça ‘puppy’ ..., 
in Türkmen kiçicük (Clauson 1972, 696). As convincingly pointed 
out by Doerfer, in Osmanli we have to do with two different words: 
küëük < kičičük and kiči < Old Turkic kiceg. This difference be- 
tween ‘small, little, young’ and ‘puppy’ can be observed up to the 
present day in other Turkic languages, for instance in Azarbaijani: 
. kiéik and küčük (Doerfer III, 628-630). Doerfer's opinion is that we 
need not accept van Windekens' proposition deriving the Turkic 
word for ‘puppy’ from Tokbarian ku ‘dog,’ but should rather 
postulate à spontaneous, onomatopoeie and expressive develop- 


41 There exists an illustration representing this officer who was also called 
“Seimen Bachi, Segbán Bası, Seğmen Başı, Chef de la Garde de Garnison, ou 
Brigadier des Janissaires," A. Mrozowska, T. Majda, Rysunki kostiumów 
tureckich z kolekcji króla Stanistawa Augusta w Gabinecie Rycin Biblioteki 
Uniwersyteckiej w Warszawie, I. Katalog, Warszawa 1973, p. 62 (N° 82). 
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ment (ibid.). There are still three other words for ‘puppy’. One of 
them is änük, enük, anük, known by al-Käfgari and surviving in 
some languages only, for instance in Osmanli. The word is mainly 
used with a broader meaning ‘the young of a carnivorous animal, 
cub, puppy, etc. Clauson 1972, 183, 'designazione generica dei 
piccoli delle belve, Zajączkowski 1940, 155-156. The second is urug 
(most probably also uryug), see below. The third is Yakut št oyoto, 
Sleptsov 531. | 

The Turkic names for dogs are usually scattered in texts of var- 
ious kinds. It is therefore interesting to know that the Kitab at-tu- 
hfa az-zakiya fi lugat at-turkiya, a Kipchak dictionary compiled in 
Syria in the fourteenth century, contains 15 names of dogs placed 
under the Arabic entry ,,ko6er*. They are as follows: it, lazi, áfiàr 
(asiar ), barag, köbälak, aryimag, qutur, quturyan, barla, qonciq, uryuq, 
Gnük, uruq, küëük, in addition there is also it baliqi. They have been 
analysed by A. Zajaezkowski (Zajaczkowski 1940, 150-157). 

There are in the Turkic languages a number of qualifications of 
dogs some of which are difficult to distinguish from the more formal 
names of breeds. We list them as follows: 


ač köstü it in Altai Turkic ‘ein Hund mit gierigen Augen,’ R I, 502 

alinyan t in Shor (?) ‘ein toller Hund,’ R I, 377 

Colaq tt in Taranchi ‘ein schwanzloser Hund,’ R III, 2023 

itédk in Karaim of Troki ‘ein kleiner Hund, Hündchen,’ R I, 1506 

dirdnmis it in Osmanli ‘ein dressierter, abgerichteter Hund,’ R I, 
1174 

gitmir in Osmanli ‘ein kleiner Hund,’ R II, 790 

quiur, quturyan in Kipchak group ‘cane rabbioso; cane arrabi- 
ato, Zajączkowski 1940, 150. Cf. kutuz st ‘kuduz köpek, ku- 
durmuş köpek, Käägari 390 

salyin köpäk in Osmanli ‘ein wütender Hund,’ R IV, 364 

sag it in Kazak ‘ein wachsamer Hund,’ R IV, 240 

saq qulaq it in Kirgiz *eropoxxas co6axa,' Judakhin, 622 

toro it in Teleut, Altai Turkic ‘ein hungriger Hund,’ R III, 1181 

tudayan it in Shor ‘ein Hund, der sich auf die Menschen wirft und 
beißt,’ R IIT, 1493 


It is impossible for a nonspecialist like the present author to 
establish which were the main breeds of the Turkish dog throughout 
the ages, but some names of them can be traced in the linguistic 
records. We shall cite: 
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äyär, duër it in Teleut ‘der Jagdhund, Hühnerhund,' R I, 711; 
Qumandu, Lebed, Shor ägär ‘der Jagdhund,’ R I, 695. äñär 
(afiar?) ‘cane da caccia, "appunto questo termine dñar 
(antico cuvas. *agar) ë passato nell'ungherese agar, e forse ë 
passato nel polacco ogar,” Zajączkowski 1940, 150 

aryan in Buljat al-mustaq (Zajączkowski 1958, 8) ‘chien dome- 
stique’ probably related to aryimag, found in Kitab at-tuhfa' 
az-zakiya, Zajaczkowski 1940, 150 

baraq or baraq it in Kazak ‘ein Hund mit krausem Haare,’ R IV, 
1477. The same word can be found in Käsgari 69 'cok tüylü 
köpek’ and in some Kipchak glossaries and has to mean ‘il cane 
di pastore, di pecoraio,' Zajaczkowski 1940, 150. Also in Kirgiz 
and Osmanli: ‘a long-haired dog,’ Clauson 1972, 360. Doerfer 
II, 280. 

buléut it in Yakut *'oxommauss coóaxa, Sleptsov 531 

istätr it, yitéi it in Teleut ‘ein Jagdhund, Spürhund,' R I, 1498 

kiynáàx it in Yakut 'osaapxa,' Sleptsov 531 

kôlüür ita in Yakut ‘Sopsan (Obrcrponoras, B ynpsuxxe),! Sleptsov 
531 

kuobayëit it in Yakut ‘rowraaa,’ Sleptsov 531 

kusčut itin Yakut‘codaka c xoropoi oxoratca Ha YTOK,’ Sleptsov 
531 

. 4arabil it in Yakut 'nBopnuszxka,' Sleptsov 531 

gaëiräëi it in Teleut ‘ein Windhund,’ R IV, 1498 

qara barag in Osmanli ‘eine Race von Jagdhunden,’ R IV, 1477 

qarabas in Osmanli ‘l. Anatolian sheep dog,’ Redhouse 1968, 601 

saxa tia in Yakut ‘axytckaa cobaxa,' Sleptsov 531 

sdskir it in Teleut ‘ein Spürhund, R IV, 489 

taigan, taiyan in Altai Turkic, Teleut, Taranchi and Chagatay 
‘der Windhund,’ R III, 768 

tavyil in Teleut ‘große Hunde der Tschuja-Race, R ITI, 768 

tayaysit it in Yakut ‘coOaka c KoTopof oxoTATCA Ha JOCA, 
Sleptsov 531 

tazi, tazi in Osmanli and in Kazak ‘greyhound, sleuth,’ Redhouse 
1968, 1110, ‘greyhound, borzoi (Russian species) or Russian 
wolfhound, foxhound, beagle, a breed of dogs (used for hunting, 
who by scent find the animal),’ Shnitnikov, 190. R III, 928, 
tazi “Windhund.’ Zajączkowski 1940, 150. 

innit i in Yakut ‘cobaxa c Koropofi oxoraTca Ha Deeg, 
Sleptsov 531 
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töböt in Kazak ‘eine Art großer Hunde, Schäferhund,’ R III, 
1272 


tüp it in Osmanli ‘der Hofhund,’ R I, 1498. 


Also in these cases it is difficult to know whether a distinct breed, 
or a variety of dog is meant. 
- The Turkic languages possess a rich vocabulary concerning the 
behaviour of a dog, its innate and acquired habits: 


adai Calyap alar qanindi in Shor and Sagay ‘der Hund wird dein 
Blut lecken,’ R IIT, 1886 

adaidiy qustün &imizi polip alyanim yadip galdi in Sagay ‘meine 
Frau ist liegen geblieben, als Speise für Hunde und Vögel, R 
III, 2159 ` 

ani it taladilar in: Altai Turkic ‘die Hunde haben ihn zerrissen,’ R 
III, 878 

ani yt talayan in Kazan Tatar ‘der Hund hat ihn gebissen,’ R III, 
878 

äkki it yoldo käldi, siyindi tiftänip alip kaldi in Teleut ‘auf dem 
Wege kamen zwei Hunde, die das Maral im Munde trugen,’ R 
III, 1405 

it argasi qurustü in Kazak ‘die Haare richteten sich auf dem 
Rücken des Hundes auf,’ R II, 935 

it mani tuttü ‘der Hund hat mich gebissen,’ R III, 1479 

üniy göloyi salinyan in Kazak ‘dem Hunde hängen die Ohren he- 
ab,’ R IV, 356 

it goyanya Zettt in Kazak ‘der Hund hat den Hasen eingeholt,’ R, 
IV, 81 

it til salandap Züpödü in Kazak ‘der Hund läuft mit herabhängen- 
der Zunge,’ R IV, 351 

it ügräyädir in Koman ‘der Hund knurrt,’ R I, 1498 

wt ürädir in Koman ‘der Hund bellt,’ R I, 1498 

it yalair gant yog in Teleut ‘es war kein Blut (übrig), das der Hund 
auflecken konnte,’ R III, 154 

kópük salta durdu in Osmanli ‘der Hund stand auf den Hinter- 
füßen,’ R IV, 369 

köpäklär gibi yärlärä Carpina tarpina däbär dilär in Osmanli ‘sie 
schleppten sich an der Erde entlang wie Hunde und krepierten,’ 
R III, 1872 


There is quite a long list of words and expressions describing the 
behaviour of man towards dog and vice versa: 
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. birini köpäyä paralatti in Osmanli ‘er ließ einen von den Hunden 
zerreiBen, R IV, 1149 
iki qara adaini gir éadir in Sagay ‘er ruft seine beiden schwarzen 
: Hunde,’ R I, 477 
itti in Kazak ‘einen Hund habend,’ R I, 1505 
‚köpäklärini saldirdi in Osmanli, Kazan Tatar, Teleut, Altaic 
Turkic ‘er hetzte seine Hunde,’ R IV, 371 
köpäk qurda saldi in Osmanli ‘er hetzte den Hund auf den Wolf,’ 
R IV, 346 


. Various calls.and commands must have been quite frequent in 

individual Turkic languages but, unfortunately, they are now rather 

difficult to detect. We cite here only those given by Radloff: 

`` kör-kör in Soyon: itti.sürzd öskå &ärgä kör-kör ! mai mai ! soq ! tar 
*wenn man einen Hund an eine andere Stelle treibt, so sagt man: 
- kör-kör ! mai-mai ! soq !,' R I, 1380 

mai-mai see kör-kör 
' giei in Osmanli ‘so ruft man einen Hund,’ R II, 792 
` soq see kör-kör 


It might be interesting to learn some names of objects.connected 
with the dog and its breeding: 


it öyosi in Kazak ‘das Hundehaus,’ R I, 1316 
. kópák tasmasi or tasma in Osmanli, Kirzig, Tümen, Chagatay, 
Kazan Tatar, Taranchi ‘das Halsband des Hundes,’ R III, 924 
` yalaq in Osmanli, yalay in Chagatay ‘eine Holzschüssel, Hunde- 
schüssel,’ R HI, 156, 157 
yoltar in Osmanli 'die.Hundeleine,' R III, 437 


Here may be also cited it vatuvcu, a Karaim word used in Halicz 
and meaning ‘dog-catcher, flayer’ (I am indebted to Dr. A. Dubiński 
for this information). 

' Another group of words indicates how deeply a dog and its names 
were combined with various aspects of Turkish culture. We shall 
cite here some botanical terms like it yiyari ‘der bittere Kürbis, die 
Koloquinte’ and it papadıyasi *die Hundskamille (Anthemis arven- 
sis)’ both in Osmanli (R I, 1499, IV, 1208), zoological terms like it 
baliq ‘der Seehund’ in Kazak and in Kipchak it baligi ‘cane marino, 
foca, (Zajączkowski 1940, 156), % sinägi in Osmanli ‘eine Fliegen- 
art (R I, 1499) and one, already mentioned, astronomical term 2 
yili. Dogs used for hunting had a special place at the court of the 
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Ottoman Emperors, as evidenced by a Persian segbán (see above). 
Here belongs also zayar3i in Osmanli ‘ein Regiment (orta) der Jani- 
tscharen, das die Jagdhunde des Sultans zu beaufsichtigen hatte, 
R IV, 860. 

There are in the Turkic languages, as in the Mongolian languages, 
cases in which the name of the dog is addressed to a man with an 
insulting intention.*? It seems that for this purpose the word ¿t has 
been more often used than köpäk. Thus we read in the Kitab-i Dede 
Qorqut: itum kafir ‘my dog! addressed to an infidel. Roux thinks 
that this expression could not be coined under the influence of the 
Islam.*? Here belong also: it oylu it ‘Hundessohn (Schimpfwort) 
registered by Radloff for the Osmanli, and two Karaim maledictions 
from Troki: ttniń balas? and (more rarely used) itniń surati (I am 
indebted to Dr. A. Dubinski also for these expressions). 

À person's features are not infrequently compared to those of a 
dog. Thus, for instance, al-Mada’ini (T 840), listing the features 
which are demanded by the Turks from a chief of the army says 
that this one should be “as perseverent as a dog.’’44 We shall adduce 
here some other examples: 


aning mängzäki it mángzáki tag “the likeness of him is as the 
likeness of a dog,’ Eckmann, 149 

it disli in Osmanli ‘lange Vorderzähne habend, R I, 1499 

sizin taburdakı wd bäyzär in Crimean Turkic ‘er gleicht eurem 
Hunde bei einer Wagenburg,' R III, 978 

ul it törmösö bilä tóro in Kazan Tatar ‘er hat ein Hundeleben,’ 
R III, 1278 


A very bad action of a person is designated as ittik in Kazak and 
itlik‘ in Armeno-Kipchak (R I, 1505, T Dic. 300). To make such a 
deed is named (tk qil- in Kazak (itttk qilma ‘handle nicht hündisch, 
schlecht’ and Ak et- in Armeno-Kipchak (R 1.c., TDic. Lei The 
Karaim of Troki is excentric with its ¿Plaš- ‘sich wie ein Hund be- 
nehmen' (Kowalski, 196). 

The dog has become the subject of many proverbs and proverbial 
expressions spreading among the Turkic peoples. The available 
material is far too abondant to be cited here in extenso. Hereafter 
we adduce only a few examples taken from Old Uigur, Osmanli and 


4 Cf. Roux, op. cit., p. 231. 
33 Loc. cit. 
4 Op. cit., p. 233. 
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Bepublican Turkish (as presented by Radloff, also by Kerimof and 
Sismanoÿlu from Bulgaria), from Yakut, the dialect of the Karaim 
of Troki and from some other languages. 


In the Turfan texts we find the following proverb: 


it qari bolsar yatip ürür ‘wenn der Hund alt geworden ist, so bellt 
er liegend’ (cf. Clauson, Some Old Turkish Words ..., 17). 

In Osmanli we find proverbs in which the words it, köpäk, säg and 

galb are used. We list some of them (in a simplified transcription: 

ač köpek tuglayi yer ‘ein hungriger Hund frißt sogar Ziegelsteine’ 

éayirilmayan yere kedi-ile köpek kelir ‘an einem Ort, wohin man 
nicht gerufen ist, kommt nur der Hund und die Katze’ 

düyün pilavildan [!] köpek karini doymaz ‘vom Pilaw des Hoch- 
zeitsmahles werden die Hunde nicht satt’ 

iki köpek bir kemiyi paylasmaz ‘zwei Hunde teilen sich nicht in 
einen Knochen’ 

köpegi öldürene sürketirler ‘den Hund hetzt man auf den Mörder’ 

ittin basin altin tabikka salsa o Sor$ün tüsör ‘legt man einen Hunde- 
kopf auf eine goldene Schüssel, so schnellt er in die Höhe und 
fällt herab.‘ 

We adduce here some other examples (without translation): 

köpeyin duasi kabul olsa, gögten pastirma (kemik) yayar 

köpek ač kalinca, parmaklarini germs 

köpek ayzina kemik uzatilmaz 

köpek bile kendine ekmek vereni tanir 

köpek havlamakta deniz murdar olmaz 

köpeknin basin tirkire koyyanlar, bu benim yärim deyil deyi katalap: 
düsmüs 

köpek olali bir av tuttu 

köpek sahibini tanir 

köpek ürmekle hava bulanmaz 

köpek tüyünü deyistirir ama huyunu deyistirmez 

köpek ürür, kendini yorar 

köpek yavramak ile deniz murdar olmaz 

ite dolašmaktan, taliya dolasmak evlädir 

itt an deyneyi yanina koy 

itin éakSiri olmaz 

it ite, tt de kuyruyuna 

at ize at izine karisti 

itle čuvala girilmez 
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it ürür, kervan yürür 
¿t yatayinda kemik ufayi olmaz.*® 


According to Radloff, the proverb toltra alu gattin magtair, toltra 
oùu idin maqtair ‘der ganz Dumme lobt seine Frau, der ganz Kluge 
lobt seinen Hund’ appears in Teleut. 

A Yakut language has a considerable number of expressions and 
proverbs pertaining to the dog. We shall cite here, after SSES 
531-532, two: 


it kurduk imsii “Kazen Kak co6axa' 
it uunu salaabittigar dili ‘cmopHo co6aka zaxaxa Bony’ 


A series of proverbs taken from the Troki dialect of Karaim has 
been lately published by A. Dubinski: 


at’ ilni asamast ‘cobaxa co6axy c'eecr! 

it’ Uni aseyt, bofu aseyt eksind’e ‘cobaxa coDaxy rpbrser, BOJNIK — 
obenx’ 

¿P itni kip tislamit ‘cobaxa cobaky Kpemko He Kycaer’ 

W kibik kusyusun yateyt ‘kak co6axa 00MMSbIBaeT cBoro ÖJIEBOTUHY’ 

it Vopk’ey ayayiba! ‘Bor rae coóaka saperra! It is certainly a 
translation, cf. “Da liegt der Hund begraben." 

¿P toymit yalamayin t'epsisi, ‘nec He HaeCTCA He (Oman ACEN? 

¿P ürat — ayni K'ofat ‘cobaka aer — IIyHy Sp 

toy it — az üral’ ‘CEITAA coóaka Maio naer.’ 


The Persian loan word säg has been used in the following Ta- 
ranchi proverb: bu alämnin bäglärt kiamäinin sägläri ‘die Bege 
dieser Welt werden Hunde im Jenseits sein.’ The Arabic word kälb 
can be found in the following Osmanli proverb: yay yeyen kelb tü- 
yünden bellidir ‘der Hund, der sich von Fett nährt, ist an seinem 
Felle zu erkennen’ (R IV, 445 and III, 38-39). 

There are plenty of proverbs and phrases dealing with dogs also 
in other Turkic languages. In a Russian book entitled Ilocnosnusı 
M noroBopxx HapogoB Bocroka!6 we find a number of such 
proverbs in Russian translation, for the following languages: 
Azarbaijani — 3, Bashkir - 1, Karakalpak - 6, Kazak — 4, Kirgiz — 6, 
Osmanli — 6, Tatar — 9, Türkmen - 8, Tuva - 2, Uzbek - 4. 


45 Y. Kerimov, B. Şişmanoğlu, Ata sözleri ve özlü sözler, Sofya 1960. 
46 70.9. Bpereub, Preface by B. II. AunmkmnHa, ed. M. C. Bparntackui, 
MockBa 1961. 
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We shall cite here two expressions being proverbial comparisons 
in Osmanli: 


- bu diyarda it gezmez ‘hier läuft nicht einmal ein Hund umher, 
hier ist keine lebende Seele zu finden,’ R I, 1499 
tabani yanmis it gibi kaëmak ‘davonlaufen wie ein Hund, dem die 
Sohlen verbrannt sind,’ R III, 963. 


The dog appears also in one form or another in Turkic riddles. 
We cite one taken from the CC: 


oy otemrs otemis 

jiy koldä kislämi$ The answer is: “That is the dog; he sleeps, 
putting his mouth into his behind.’ A parallel answer exists also 
in a certain Yakut riddle, Tietze, 98-99. 


Die positive Bewertung des Hundes durch die Türken, die Herr 
Tryjarski erarbeitet hat, dürfte eine bisher offene Frage beantwor- 
ten. In „Indologentagung 1971“ (Wiesbaden 1973; S. 47-71) habe 
ich illustrierte, chinesische und uigurische Texte zum Ksitigarbha- 
Kult interpretierb: Nachdem ein Verstorbener am Richtertisch von 
zehn Unterweltskönigen sich seiner begangenen Sünden bewußt 
geworden ist, sieht er sich entsetzt vor dem Hóllentor und er fürch- 
tet seine Verurteilung. Aber (Fig. 80 = A. v. Le Coq, ,,Chotscho", 
Tafel 47e) dann kommt ihm ein mónchs- oder nonnengestaltiger 
Bodhisattva Ksitirgarbha, uig.- Yer ayiliyi ,Erdspeicher' entgegen, 
und dank der Gnade von Buddha Amitàbha geleitet er ihn ins 
Westliche Paradies. Anders als auf Bildrollen mit chinesischem Text 
kommt auf einem Bildfragment mit uigurischem Text ein Hund 
vor dem Höllentor dem Bodhisattva und dem angstvollen Ver- 
storbenen freundlich entgegen. Dieser Umstand ist im chin. Text 
nicht vorhanden, der uig. Text ist zu fragmentarisch, als daß über 
eine Erwähnung des Hundes etwas zu sagen wäre. Zufolge Herrn 
Tryjarskis Forschung dürfte er nach türkischer Meinung der Be- 
gleiter eines freudigen Ereignisses sein. 

Auf dem in der Rolle vorhergehenden Bild, Fig. 77, nämlich 
neben dem 10. Richterkönig, sind die sechs Existenzformen darge- 
stellt, die dem Verstorbenen in seiner nächsten Existenz bevor- 
stehen kónnen. Anders als die vier bekannten Buchrollen aus Tun- 
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huang mit chin. Text (die aus Turfan stammenden sind nur frag- 
mentarisch und diese Szene gehórt nicht zu den dort erhaltenen, die 
Togushi und Ogawa - s. S. 48, Anm. 3 — veröffentlicht haben), wird 
die Tierexistenz auf einem Fragment mit uig. Beschriftung durch 
eine daherrasende Ziege und einen Wolf symbolisiert. Die Ziege war 
den Zàrwanisten heilig, der Wolf galt den animistischen Türken als 
edles Totemtier. Im buddhistisehen Bereich mag die Bewertung 
dieser beiden Tiere ins Gegenteil gekehrt worden sein, und so wur- 
den diese beiden Zentralasiatischen einst „edlen“ Tiere die Ver- 
treter dieser ‚schlechten‘ Existenzform. 

- Dem betrachtenden Uiguren mag also der Hund als etwas Freund- 
liches, Ziege und Wolf als etwas Schlechtes erschienen sein. 

Wir meinen, die Anwendung dieser drei Tiere in solchen Rollen 
ist ein Beweis dafür, daß diese Illustrationen von Buchrollen mit 
uigurischem Text nicht von Chinesen, sondern von Uiguren gemalt 
worden sind. 

A. v. Gabain, Anger 
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THE STATUS OF THE LOAN WORD APXEOJIOTU 
IN MODERN MONGOLIAN 


by 
M. F. WEIDLICH 
Takoma Park, Maryland 


If one reads Modern Mongolian literature, journals, and newspapers 
continuously for a period of years, one becomes increasingly aware 
of the number of loan words which have been introduced into 
Modern Mongolian. Sometimes one also becomes conscious of their 
absence and even of their use as synonyms for indigenous terms. 

The introduction of loan words is the simplest and most expedient 
way to supplement the vocabulary in a language of a nomadic society 
with terms which convey twentieth century cultural, economic, 
political, scientific, and technical concepts. The acceptance of a loan 
word into the vocabulary of Modern Mongolian can be traced to the 
inability to find or develop & native term which can approximate 
the twentieth century concept and to the inclination to adhere to 
words which have been universally accepted and used in other 
languages. The alternation of a loan word with its native term 
indicates that the meaning of the loan word has been captured by 
the indigenous counterpart and that the loan word and its native 
counterpart are accepted as substitutes for each other. The sudden 
or gradual absence of a loan word signifies the comfortable, meaning- 
ful, and successful adaptation of an indigenous counterpart which 
conveys the twentieth century concept embodied in the loan word. 

The purpose of this paper is to show the current status of the loan 
word apxeonorn in light of its adoption into Modern Mongolian, its 
alternation with native terms, and/or displacement by indigenous 
terms. 

The occurrences of apxeomoru and its native counterparts during 
a consecutive 15-year period were observed in articles focussing on 
archeological topics or in sections of general articles dealing with 
archeological subjects. 

The data presented in this paper were taken from available issues 
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of IIumxux yxaaH (Science) published in Ulaanbaatar from 1961 
through 1964 and from its successor lliumaxu9x yxaam ampapas 
(Seience and Life)! published in Ulaanbaatar from 1965 through 
1975. 

“Archeology” is rendered in Modern Mongolian either by the 
loan word apxeonorn or by one of the following three native terms: 
epTtHun cya? literally translated “study of antiquity," spramur 
cyaxax yxaaH,? literally translated “studies of antiquity," and 
Xyy*"HBI cyanan,? literally translated “study of the old.” 

In 1961, apxeonorn was noted twice. It was not observed in 1962, 
1963, and 1964. The borrowed word then appeared four times in 
1965, seven times in 1966, twice in 1967, once in 1968, 20 times in 
1969, once in 1970, 24 times in 1971, five times in 1972, 18 times in 
1973, 17 times in 1974, and 16 times in 1975. Thus, apxeonorn 
oceurred for a total of 117 times. 

prp cygan, the first native term examined, was noted 10 
times in 1965, three times in 1966, once in 1969, three times in 1970, 
18 times in 1971, and once in 1972 for & total of 36 occurrences. 

During the 15-year span investigated, spramär cvarax yxaaH, 
the second indigenous term, was observed only once while xyy*rzer 
CyAJaJ was never noted. 

Of its 117 occurrences, apxeozorx appeared in the genitive case 83 
times. The genitive form of apxeonoru modified both loan and 
‚native words. Examples of apxeozorx used in the genitive case as a 
modifier of loan words include the following: 


apxeojorwig apxuwB “archeological archives" 
aPXeOJMOTMAH Marepnan “archeological material” 
apXxeonoru#H My3ej “archeological museum" 

. apxeojsoruitH cexrop “archeological sector” 
APXEONOIMÄH IKCHEIMU ‘archeological expedition” 


Examples of apxeonoru used in the genitive case as a modifier of 
native words include the following: 


1 This journal is sponsored by the Academy of Sciences of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic and the Mongolian Society for the Dissemination of 
Knowledge. It regularly publishes articles dealing with a variety of subjects. 
3 E.Vanduy,Opoc wonrox Hop TOMBÄOHLI Tob, Ulaanbaatar, 1964, p. 32; 
and Y. Tsevel, Mouron xsuuwi tosu Tainbap tomb, Ulaanbaatar, 1966. 
p. 52. 

3 Ulaanbaatar, IIuuzzməx yxaaH ampapan, No. 3, 1965, p. 11. 

4 G. D. Sanzheyev, Opoc wonroz rom, Moscow, 1960, p. 25. 
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apxeomomln az “archeological work” 
apxeouormim: Gapumr “archeological data" 
apxeonormäH gypcran “archeological monument” 
apxeozorwiH cyrraraa ‘archeological research" 
apxeojoruiu yxaaH “archeological studies” 


In fact, of the 36 occurrences of the native counterpart, ap 
cyan appeared 22 times in the genitive case and modified both 
loan and native words. Examples of spranñ cygman used m the 
genitive case as a modifier of loan words include the following: 


oprHMit CYATANBIH Kapr “archeological map" 
9PTHAË cygan MaTepMay “archeological material” 
SpTHAMi Can otemt “archeological expedition" 


Examples of spruuii cymıası used in the genitive case as a modifier 
of native terms include the following: 


SPTHMË CyAJraJbIH axun “archeological work" 
9pTHWii CyJUTaJBIH TIMH2KMJITS9 “archeological investigation" 
9PTHAÏ CYAIANEIH ye “archeological period” 


The ratio of use of apxeouorn to »prH4it cynxax was 4:10 in 1965, 
7:3 in 1966, 20:1 in 1969, 1:3 in 1970, 24:18 in 1971, and 5:1 in 
1972. 

It is evident from these ratios that apxeonoru was only challenged 
in 1965, 1966, 1970, 1971, and 1972 and particularly in 1965 when 
occurrences of the native term outnumbered those of the loan word. 
Furthermore, it seems as if conscientious efforts had been made in 
1965 and in 1971 to displace the loan word by the native counter- 
part. 

It is also interesting to note that in 1973, 1974, and 1975 apxeonorn 
appeared to be the preferred term. It was not once challenged by 
3pTHuA Cy7IaJt. 

From the above discussion it is obvious that apxeonorn, either as 
an independent word or as a modifier, has been permanently adopted 
into Modern Mongolian. It is too early to predict whether apxeonoru 
will be the sole term employed or whether it will from time to time 
alternate with 3prmuit cyan, 
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